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TEUTONIC    SWITZERLAND. 


CHAPTER    I. 


HOW  quickly  you  feel  yourself  to  be  in 
Switzerland,  when    the   train    draws 
into  Basel,  coming  from  Germany ! 

It  is  first  the  change  in  the  voices  of  the 
conductors.  The  Swiss  tones  seem  deeply 
placed  and  guttural;  but  in  rising  into  the 
mouth,  one  would  say  they  must  strike 
against  some  steel  sounding-board,  that 
gives  them  their  strange,  metallic  ring. 
The  long  open  cars,  too,  almost  American 
in  their  publicity,  which  are  the  despair  of 
British  travellers  on  their  first  trip;  the 
lever  that  you  turn  to  right  or  left  for  hot 
or  cold;  the  painstaking  cleanliness  of 
everything:  the  foolish  little  horns  tooting 
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to  start  the  train ;  and  especially  the  phe- 
nomenal slowness,  —  it  is  all  unmistakably 
Swiss. 

One  ought  not  to  neglect  Basel.  The 
city  contains  enough  to  keep  a  conscien- 
tious sight-seer  very  busy  for  several  days. 
There  are  those  monumental  gates  like 
strongholds,  sculptured  fountains,  wrought- 
iron  signs  expressing  many  vagaries,  her- 
aldic emblems  over  Gothic  house  doors,  — 
and  then  the  treasures  in  the  museums. 
Basel  is  also  a  splendid  place  to  brush  up 
your  Holbein  and  Erasmus. 

The  cathedral  is  unique  alike  in  its  lines 
and  coloring.  It  was  originally  built  in  the 
Byzantine  style,  they  say,  but  after  a  fire 
was  rebuilt  in  Gothic.  The  material  is  a 
brilliant  red  sandstone ;  and  the  roof  is 
covered  with  green,  white,  and  red  tiles, 
that  look  like  enamel.  There  is  an  old 
portal  on  the  north  side,  called  after  Saint 
Gallus,  which  is  pathetic  with  rows  of 
crumbling  evangelists,  and  tottering  wise 
and  foolish  virgins. 

But  on  the  main  facade  something  very 
like  a  mediaeval  joke  has  been  perpetrated. 
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There  are  several  knights  and  ladies  set  on 
brackets  against  the  wall.  On  the  right  of 
the  portal,  Saint  Martin  sits  bolt  upright 
on  horseback,  cutting  his  cloak  in  two  in 
a  business-like  manner,  without  moving 
a  muscle.  On  the  left,  Saint  George  in 
armor  stands  in  his  stirrups,  calmly  spear- 
ing a  very  small  dragon,  that  looks  like  a 
chicken,  with  a  deformed  head  and  curling 
tail.  The  unresisting  dragon  has  its  mouth 
wide  open,  so  that  the  lance-point  sticks 
out  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Far  from 
being  displeased,  the  monster  seems  merely 
to  express  surprise  at  this  little  adventure. 

Nearer  the  portal  are  four  figures,  with 
Gothic  shelters  above  their  heads,  —  Em- 
peror Henry  II.  (the  founder),  his  Empress, 
Kunigunde,  and  two  other  personages. 
They  stand  in  stained-glass  attitudes,  to 
all  appearances  much  embarrassed  at  their 
conspicuous  position.  Henry  holds  a  model 
of  the  cathedral  on  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
in  a  deprecating  sort  of  way.  The  lady  at 
the  right  end  of  the  row  seems  to  be  com- 
plimenting Mrs.  Henry  upon  this  good 
work;  while  the  latter,  evidently  flattered, 
must   be   saying    something   like,    "  Pray, 
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don't  speak  of  it;  it  is  nothing,  I  assure 
you,  —  a  little  distraction  of  ours." 

One  could  stand  there  by  the  hour, 
laughing  at  these  dear,  naive  old  things,  and 
their  affected  society  manners.  But  once 
within  the  church,  a  beautiful  solemnity 
will  quench  your  smiles ;  for  the  interior, 
though  newly  restored,  has  preserved  its 
inherent  lofty  serenity. 

A  famous  church  council  sat  here  from 
143 1  to  1448,  but  a  more  useless  and  incom- 
petent assembly  has  rarely  been  convened. 
The  citizens  got  so  tired  of  its  fruitless 
sessions,  that  they  finally  set  all  the  town 
clocks  an  hour  ahead,  to  make  the  cardinals 
and  bishops  adjourn  the  sooner  every  day. 
It  is  said  that  this  advance  was  maintained 
until  177S,  when  Basel  once  more  began  to 
work  back  to  the  right  hour,  but  only  half 
a  minute  at  a  time,  as  befitting  a  very  old 
and  dignified  city,  that  was  not  to  be  hur- 
ried under  any  circumstances.  As  all  the 
clocks  in  the  world  would  not  induce  the 
council  to  break  up  promptly,  it  had  to  be 
excommunicated  and  summarily  dissolved 
by  papal  authority. 

A  cathedral  terrace,  shaded  by  chestnut- 


trees,  looks  across  to  Klein-Basel,  over 
the  Rhine,  which  is  here  a  pale-green,  swift, 
and  silent  flood.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  good  deal  of  bad  feeling  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  river,  if  one  may  judge 
from  that  unique  piece  of  mechanism  in 
the  mediaeval  collection  next  door,  known 
as  the  Lallenkonig.  This  figure  used  lo 
stand  on  the  bridge  tower,  facing  Klein- 
Basel,  and  pulled  out  its  tongue  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  absolute  regularity. 
It  is  now  denied  that  this  was  intended  as 
an  insult  to  Klein-Basel,  but  rather  as  an 
expression  of  cordial  contempt  for  all  out- 
siders in  general.  At  all  events,  the  figure 
was  removed  in  1839.  This  same  collec- 
tion contains  the  fragments  of  the  well- 
known  "  Dance  of  Death,"  removed  thither 
from  the  Dominican  cemetery  in  1805. 

In  the  cloisters,  Erasmus  used  to  walk, 
composing  his  merciless  discourses;  his 
house  is  shown  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
his  tomb  is  in  the  church  itself.  ^Eneas 
Sylvius  Piccolomini,  of  Siena,  later  Pope 
Pius  II.,  also  knew  Basel  well,  for  he  was 
at  first  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  council,  and  also  founded  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Basel,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
mathematician,  Bernouilli,  attained  world- 
wide reputation. 

Switzerland  is  essentially  poor  in  great 
art.  During  two  widely  separated  epochs, 
however,  Swiss  soil  saw  the  development 
of  noteworthy  art  forms, — once  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gallen,  and 
a  second  time  when  Holbein  the  Younger 
worked  in  Basel.  The  painter  lived  there 
fifteen  years,  between  151 5  and  1532,  with 
only  an  absence  of  two  years,  and  died  in 
London.  A  friend  of  his,  Amerbach  by 
name,  had  the  good  sense  to  collect  all  the 
paintings  and  drawings  of  the  master  he 
could  find.  They  now  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  splendid  gallery  in  the  museum. 

What  an  array  of  stolid,  prosaic  burgh- 
ers, painted  with  an  unshrinking  realism 
that  seems  to  care  nothing  for  beauty,  if 
only  the  truth  be  told  !  That  is  why  Hol- 
bein's portraits  positively  breathe,  smile, 
and  scowl.  Take  the  portrait  of  his  ugly 
wife  :  it  is  the  work  of  a  veritist,  who  would 
not,  could  not  flatter.  Holbein  took  his 
models  as  they  were,  —  at  their  ease,  with 
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every-day  expressions  on  their  faces,  in 
all  their  corpulent  commonplaceness.  The 
dead  body  of  Christ  appalls  with  its  start- 
ling truthfulness.  The  portrait  of  Erasmus 
is  full  of  intellectuality.  But  Holbein  was 
a  man  of  the  Renaissance,  for  all  that,  who 
could  delineate  the  grace  and  idealism  of 
the  nude,  fresco  the  walls  of  a  house,  and 
make  drawings  for  stained-glass  windows,  or 
vignettes  for  books.  His  versatility  is  also 
emphasized  by  that  wonderful  fountain  of 
the  bagpiper,  designed  by  him, —  as  bright 
a  piece  of  humor  as  one  could  well  imagine. 
The  piper  stands  on  top  of  an  ornate  Renais- 
sance column,  blowing  solemnly,  while  men 
and  women  dance  in  awkward  abandon 
round  the  base,  —  real  ugly  clodhoppers, 
like  the  peasants  in  Dutch  pictures. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  greater  con- 
trast t'-  Holbein  in  the  museum  than  Bock- 
lin  affords.  Is  the  artist  making  fun  of 
you  with  his  mermaids  in  indigo  and  grass- 
green  seas,  his  centaurs,  his  mythological 
personages  capering  in  impossible  purple 
atmospheres?  Or  has  he  really  something 
to  say,  this  Swiss  painter,  who  shows  such 
fondness  for  the  water  and  its  classic,  but 
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entirely  imaginary,  population  ?  The  Ger- 
mans, as  a  matter  of  fact,  take  Bocklin  very 
seriously,  and  think  him  a  great  artist. 
Certainly  he  is  unique. 

The  town  hall  in  the  market-place  is  an 
unpretentious  little  affair,  squeezed  in  be- 
tween other  houses.  There  is  a  clock  and 
belfry,  and  the  iron  gates  are  as  delicate 
as  lace.  The  interior  court  even  suggests 
that  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  or  the  Bar- 
gello,  in  Florence  ;  but  the  decorations  are 
distinctly  depressing,  —  from  the  statue  of 
Munatius  Plaucus  (the  founder  of  the  Ro- 
man city,  which  once  stood  on  the  site  of 
modern  Basel),  to  the  frescos  around  the 
loggia  on  the  first  floor,  where  a  hair- 
brained  Protestant  wall-painter  has  given 
us  a  caricature  of  the  last  judgment.  Com- 
posite devils,  part  man,  part  beast,  are  hurl- 
ing Catholics  by  the  armful  into  the  flames 
of  hell.  It  is  only  when  you  penetrate  into 
the  council  hall,  that  you  are  rewarded  by 
the  sight  of  really  good  wood-carving  and 
stained  glass. 

In  1356  Basel  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake,  which    made    a   great    stir    in    the 
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mediaeval  world.  It  began  on  the  18th  of 
October,  and  continued  to  shake  the  city 
at  intervals  for  the  better  part  of  a  year, 
so  that  not  only  ordinary  dwelling-houses, 
but  fortresses,  towers,  and  churches  went 
down.  The  population  was,  of  course, 
much  smaller  in  those  days  than  it  is  now, 
but  still  no  less  than  three  hundred  people 
were  killed.  Fire  broke  out  and  consumed 
all  personal  property.  One  good  result  was 
that  the  castles  of  the  nobility  in  the  neigh- 
borhood —  those  public-spirited  gentlemen 
who  lived  by  harassing  and  robbing  the 
citizens  —  fell  into  ruins,  and  were  never 
again  properly  rebuilt.  It  suffices  to  see 
the  magnificent  old  gates,  the  Spalenthor, 
St.  Albansthor,  and  St.  Johannthor,  to  real- 
ize how  much  trouble  the  city  once  found 
in  protecting  itself. 

Basel,  nowadays,  takes  pride  in  admitting 
as  many  travellers  as  possible  into  Switzer- 
land; but  tourists  do  not  stop  there:  they 
pass  on  to  the  highlands,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Hotel  of  the  Three 
Kings  claims  to  be  the  oldest  hostelry  in 
Europe.  Basel  is  one  of  the  richest  cities 
of  its  size  in  the  world,  making  little  show, 
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but  keeping  its  coffers  full.  Its  million- 
naires  live  carefully,  and  their  wives  are 
saving  Hausfrauen.  The  instinct  of  lay- 
ing by  for  a  rainy  day  is  strongly  devel- 
oped, —  a  sordid  Swiss  spirit  that  origi- 
nates in  the  hard  struggle  for  existence, 
and  survives  in  the  wealthiest 

There  are  some  eighty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  large  fortunes  are  made  prin- 
cipally in  banking,  in  the  transportation 
trade,  and  in  the  ribbon  industry.  A  certain 
gingerbready  almond  cake,  called  "  Leck- 
erli,"  is  extensively  manufactured,  and  is 
very  good  when  fresh.  Local  taxes  are  said 
to  be  very  low.  Educational  facilities  are 
excellent;  for  the  university  has  a  rich 
library,  and  several  of  those  institutes  for 
the  study  of  science,  whose  names  are  made 
unpronounceable,  in  the  German  fashion,  by 
the  addition  of  Latin  endings  to  harmless 
family  names,  —  like  the  Bernoullianum, 
etc.  The  Mission  House,  too,  trains  mis- 
sionaries for  all  parts  of  the  world,  so  that 
Basel  is  in  reality  somewhat  of  an  inter- 
national centre. 

But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  plain,  flat- 
lying  old   city  beside  the  Rhine   can  ever 
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succeed  in  becoming  a  favorite  strangers' 
resort.  People  flock  to  Switzerland  for 
the  sake  of  the  mountains,  and  Basel  must 
be  content  to  gather  the  very  substantial 
crumbs  dropped  by  the  hurrying  throng  of 
holiday  makers.  After  all,  it  is  something 
to  control  the  gate  money. 

Into  the  Interior. 

If  you  are  not  going  to  stop  over  to  see 
Basel,  you  will  soon  find  yourself  winding, 
in  an  enchanted  progress,  through  the 
wooded  foothills  of  the  Jura,  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Switzerland.  The  landscape  seems 
incredibly  green,  exhaling  a  refreshing  cool- 
ness, and  full  of  soothing  magic,  after  the 
monotonous  plains  of  Elsass.  Along  the 
roadsides  the  wooden  houses  have  vast 
bulging  eaves  and  tiny  flower  gardens. 
The  stations  themselves  are  delightful 
chalets,  each  with  a  clock  in  front,  and 
vines  clambering  up  the  sides.  There  is  a 
glimpse  of  haymakers,  and  a  scented  whiff 
comes  in  at  the  window.  A  heavy  wagon 
lumbers  along  the  perfect  Macadam  of  the 
highway,  or  perhaps  a  panting  dog  trots 
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along  drawing  a  small  cart.  A  few  cows, 
which  have  not  been  sent  to  the  summer 
pastures,  are  grazing  in  the  meadow  by  the 
brook. 

All  this  is  not  Alpine  scenery,  of  course  ; 
but  it  is  a  foretaste,  a  preparation  for  the 
marvels  that  await  you  at  Interlaken, 
Luzern,  and  beyond. 

Olten  is  a  railroad  centre  of  Switzerland, 
which  no  one  can  somehow  escape.  It 
seems  of  little  importance  where  your  des- 
tination may  lie,  —  Olten  invariably  bars 
the  way.  with  its  changing  of  trains,  or  its 
long  waits  and  disconsolate  travellers.  An 
atmosphere  of  coal  dust  hovers  over  the 
station  and  the  extensive  railroad  shops; 
the  whistling  of  engines,  and  the  guttural 
calls  of  conductors  re-echo  up  and  down 
the  platform.  It  is  an  aggravation  to  be 
thus  detained  at  the  very  portals  of  Swit- 
zerland's splendors,  and  most  people  resent 
the  delay  more  than  Olten  can  realize. 

One  of  the  radiating  lines  leads  to 
Zurich,  another  to  Luzern,  a  third  to  Bern, 
and  a  fourth  to  Neuchatel. 

Bienne  (German.  Biel)  lies  on  this  last 
railroad,  just  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
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Canton  of  Bern.  Along  the  dividing  line 
between  the  French  and  German-speaking 
districts  of  Switzerland  everyplace  is  obliged 
to  have  two  versions  to  its  name, — one 
in  each  language.  The  result  is  distinctly 
confusing  to  tourists,  but  the  Swiss  say  it 
adds  to  the  local  color. 

Bienne  is  a  thriving  watch-making  and 
watch-distributing  centre.  The  townspeo- 
ple have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  a  certain 
little  Museum  Schwab,  given  to  them  by  a 
colonel  of  that  name,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  in  those  parts  to  look  for  remains  of 
lake-dwellings.  His  finds  alone  make  a 
valuable  collection.  The  ancient  castle  of 
Nidau  rises  at  the  point  where  a  little 
stream  enters  the  lake  of  Bienne.  This 
stream,  true  to  the  double  linguistic  stand- 
ard of  the  district,  is  known  either  as  the 
Thiele  or  the  Zihl.  Nidau  is  now  used  for 
all  manner  of  public  purposes:  for  storing 
archives,  for  offices  of  local  magistrates, 
etc.  At  one  time  it  was  the  home  of  an 
influential  family  of  counts,  who  played  no 
mean  part  in  the  historical  development  of 
the  land;  and  it  still  deserves  to  be  stud- 
ied as  a  first-rate  specimen  of  feudal  fort 
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architecture.  A  steep  cable  line  leads 
from  Bienne  up  to  a  summer  resort,  which 
calls  itself  "  Macolin,"  or  "  Magglingen," 
according  as  it  is  approached  by  French 
or  German  visitors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  line  from  Olten 
to  Bern  passes  the  surprising  little  town 
of  Aarburg,  where  an  old  castle  on  a  hill 
has  been  turned  into  a  factory ;  Herzogen- 
buchsee,  with  a  church  boldly  perched ;  and 
especially  Burgdorf,  that  is  more  like  an 
etching  of  Albrecht  Diirer  than  anything 
else.  The  French  version  of  this  last  name 
is  Berthoud ;  but  it  is  rarely  used,  for  the 
nearer  we  approach  the  capital,  the  more 
pronounced  is  the  Teutonic  element  in 
men  and  things.  Burgdorf  is  an  excellent 
preparation  for  Bern :  in  the  first  place, 
because  of  its  arcades,  or  Lauben,  which 
flank  the  streets  as  in  Bern ;  and  secondly, 
because  both  places  were  founded  by  that 
same  powerful  house  of  Zaeringen,  which, 
during  the  twelfth  century,  exerted  a  pre- 
dominating influence  in  the  territory  now 
known  as  Switzerland. 

But  these  details  are  forgotten  when, 
within  a   mile  or  two  of   Bern,  a  broken, 
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white  line  appears  on  the  horizon,  half  cloud, 
half  mountain;  half  snow,  half  rock  ;  sol- 
emn, serene,  sweetly  joyful ;  beckoning, 
yet  cold  and  holy  ;  fragrant  with  the  fresh- 
est smells  of  earth,  but  hallowed  with  the 
glories  of  heaven  ;  at  once  bold  and  veiled; 
seeming  to  call  loudly,  though  whispering 
only  to  the  soul ;  above  all,  drawing  you 
inevitably,  even  against  your  will,  into  the 
spirit  circle  of  the  Alps,  to  make  you  cap- 
tive forever. 

Then  the  train  rumbles  over  a  bridge, 
long  and  lofty,  beneath  which  the  river 
Aar  creeps  unheard ;  and  with  a  sense  of 
exquisite  horror,  you  roll  into  the  station  of 
the  least  assuming  among  the  capitals  of 
civilization. 


CHAPTER    II. 

BERN. 

FROM  the  14th  to  the  17th  of  August, 
1 891,  the  burghers  of  Bern  cele- 
brated the  seven  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  their  city.  There  was 
a  grand  festival  play,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  dramatic  tableaux,  with  some  eight 
hundred  participants,  and  an  historical 
procession,  in  which  figured  no  less  than 
twelve  hundred  people.  Vast  sums  were 
expended  upon  the  costumes,  upon  the  en- 
tertainment of  guests,  and  upon  the  decora- 
tion of  the  city.  The  effect  was  magnifi- 
cent; and,  curiously  enough,  some  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the 
historical  play  and  procession  were  de- 
scendants of  the  very  personages  they 
represented.  For,  be  it  said  in  secret, 
Bern,  though  it  is  the  capital  of  the  purest 
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political  democracy  in  existence,  is  in 
reality  a  nest  of  old  families,  —  with  all 
that  this  implies. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the 
memorable  struggle  between  the  Emperor 
and  Pope,  which  broke  out  in  1077,  the 
Dukes  of  Zaeringen,  by  attending  care- 
fully to  their  own  interests,  managed  to 
gain  the  balance  of  power  in  ancient 
Alamannia  and  Burgundy.  It  was  in  con- 
nection with  a  well-matured  plan  for  pre- 
serving this  ascendency,  that  Berchtold  V. 
founded  the  city  of  Bern  in  1191,  to  be  a 
military  stronghold. 

Old  Konrad  Justinger,  writing  about 
1240,  gives  the  following  naive  explanation 
of  the  derivation  of  the  name  "Bern": 
"  Duke  Berchtold  agreed  with  his  ad- 
visors to  name  the  town  after  the  first 
animal  caught  in  the  forest.  Now  the  first 
to  be  caught  was  a  bear:  therefore  the 
town  was  called  'Bern.'"  ...  It  is  certainly 
curious  that  a  bear  figures  upon  the  city 
coat-of-arms  as  early  as  1224,  thirty  years 
after  the  founding  of  the  city.  A  more 
likely  explanation,  however,  is  that  "Bern" 
is  simply  the  German  for  "  Verona."  Theo 
3. 
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doric,  the  Gothic  king,  for  example,  ap- 
pears in  the  "  Nibelungenlied,"  and  other 
German  works  of  that  period,  as  "  Dietrich 
von  Bern,"  because  he  resided  principally 
at  Verona,  in  Italy.  Indeed,  it  is  known 
that  the  family  of  Zaeringen  at  one  time 
held  the  margraviate  of  Verona. 

Bern  disputes  with  Fribourg  the  honor 
of  possessing  the  most  commanding  situ- 
ation of  all  the  larger  cities  of  Switzerland. 

After  rushing  down  from  its  source  on 
the  Grimsel  Pass,  the  river  Aar  traverses 
the  lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun,  and  flows 
almost  directly  northwestward  for  somt 
twenty  miles.  Then  it  suddenly  describes 
a  series  of  peculiar  curves,  forming  three 
lofty  promontories,  upon  the  first  of  which 
Bern  is  proudly  perched,  more  than  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  water.  The  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  city  is  that  of  a 
grand  pile,  partaking  at  once  of  the  archi 
tectural  lines  of  a  cathedral  and  a  citadeL 
rearing  itself  defiantly  above  the  rb'er  and 
the  country  round  about.  Here  the  houses 
rise  tier  on  tier  to  trown  the  sandstone 
heights;    there    steep   banks    glis'f  n   witn 
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velvet  turf,  and  little  stray  gardens,  full  of 
old-fashioned  flowers,  throw  their  color 
against  the  gray  walls.  Below  winds  the 
Aar,  so  intensely  blue  as  to  look  unpaint- 
able.  Victor  Hugo  likens  its  curve  to  that 
of  "  a  sickle  preparing  to  cut  a  block."  * 
In  the  shadow  of  the  city,  the  river  glows 
with  a  deep  and  earnest  fervor;  while  over 
the  shallows  and  through  the  sunlight,  it 
turns  into  gentle  green.  Bold  bridges  span 
the  valley  to  the  country  opposite,  which  is 
full  of  rural  charms,  sylvan  and  pastoral 
by  turns. 

Before  1848,  several  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Switzerland  accommodated  the  annual 
sessions  of  the  old  Diet  in  rotation.  But 
in  that  year  Bern  was  chosen  to  be  the 
permanent  capital  of  the  Swiss  Republic. 
If  you  can  spare  the  time,  be  sure  and 
see  something  of  the  political  life  of  the 
place.  At  first  it  may  seem  a  little  dull, 
perhaps;  but  soon  it  will  reveal  its  mar- 
vellous suggestiveness  to  the  student  of 
constitutional  affairs. 

The  Federal  capitol,  Bundesrathhaus,  is 
a  plain  sandstone  building,  with  two  wings 
*  Voyages  en  Suisse.     Paris.     1892. 
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and  a  monumental  fountain  in  the  enclo- 
sure. The  statue  of  Berna  that  surmounts 
the  fountain  is  somewhat  clumsy,  and  the 
building  itself  is  not  in  the  least  imposing. 
In  the  hall  hang  notices  in  French  and 
German.  If  you  have  business,  the  con- 
cierge (German,  Hauswart)  conducts  you 
to  the  huissier  (Wcibel)  of  the  capitol. 
This  official  politely  charges  himself  with 
your  errand,  and  in  the  mean  time  you  wait 
in  a  neat  little  reading-room. 

The  National  Council  and  the  Council 
of  States,  corresponding  to  the  American 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
occupy  the  two  wings.  The  former  is 
composed  of  one  member  for  every  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  —  making  a  total  at 
present  of  147  Councillors,  —  and  the  lat- 
ter, of  forty-four  members,  two  from  each 
Canton.  The  Houses  meet  twice  a  year, 
on  the  first  Mondays  in  June  and  Decem- 
ber. As  a  curious  detail,  the  fact  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  are  paid  six  dollars  a  day 
for  every  day  they  are  present,  besides 
travelling  expenses  at  the  rate  of  four 
cents  a  kilometre.     In  case  of  absence  at 


roll-call,  however,  the  day's  salary  is  for- 
feited. On  the  other  hand,  the  manner  of 
election  and  the  pay  of  members  of  the 
Council  of  States  are  regulated  by  the 
Cantons  they  represent. 

Speaking  of  the  peculiar  effect  which 
three  national  languages  in  a  debate  make 
upon  a  visitor,  Mr.  Adams  remarks  :  "  It 
is  curious  to  hear  a  speech  in  German,  fol- 
lowed by  another  in  French,  or  vice  versa, 
and  sometimes  even  one  in  Italian;  and 
when  a  vote  is  taken  by  calling  out  the 
names,  the  alternations  of  ya,  Ncin,  Out, 
Non,  are  striking  to  a  stranger."  * 

The  Federal  Council  represents  the  ex- 
ecutive power  of  the  government,  corre- 
sponding only  vaguely  to  the  American 
President  and  his  Cabinet.  It  is  chosen  for 
a  period  of  three  years  by  the  two  Houses 
in  joint  session,  and  consists  of  seven 
members.  The  two  Houses  also  annu- 
ally designate  who  shall  be  President  of 
the  Swiss  Republic  from  among  these 
seven  Councillors.  The  President  receives 
a  salary  of  twenty-seven  hundred  dollars. 
and  each  of  the  other  members,  twenty-foui 

*  The  Swiss  Confederation.    London.  1889.  p-^i, 
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hundred  dollars,  —  very  small  pay  for  very 
hard  work. 

A  new  Federal  capitol,  more  sumptuous 
and  costly,  is  being  erected  near  by.  One 
can  only  hope  that  the  genuine  business- 
like simplicity  which  characterized  the  old, 
will  not  be  lost  amid  the  luxurious  furnish- 
ings of  the  new. 

But  Bern  is  not  only  a  national  capital : 
it  has  in  recent  years  also  become  an  inter- 
national centre.  No  less  than  nine  inter- 
national unions  maintain  permanent  offices 
in  this  miniature  city,  and  many  more 
transact  occasional  business  there.  Indeed, 
no  more  suitable  meeting-place  could  have 
been  found  by  the  great  powers  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  safe-guarding  of  common  inter- 
ests. Switzerland  cannot  be  suspected  of 
harboring  desire  for  conquest ;  its  neutrality 
is  guaranteed  ;  its  institutions  are  remarka- 
bly stable ;  it  lies  in  the  centre  of  Europe, 
and  embraces  in  its  federal  bond  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Latin  races  alike. 

Most  of  the  international  offices  are  very 
modestly  lodged  on  the  side  streets  near 
the  capitol,  with  no  flaring  signs  to  betray 
their  presence;  and  yet  they  are  perform- 
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Ing  a  work  which  future  historians  will 
rightly  estimate  as  the  first  step  towards 
the  union  of  the  world's  nations  into  a  vast 
federation. 

These  international  institutions  are  purely 
modern ;  the  ancients  could  not  have  con- 
ceived of  them.  Their  great  strength  flows 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  result  of  vol- 
untary engagements,  not  of  hostile  pressure, 
and  are  founded  upon  common  interests, 
and  not  upon  individual  ambitions.  But 
beyond  accomplishing  the  particular  objects 
for  which  they  are  created,  these  unions 
exert  a  moral,  peace-making  force;  they 
are  schools  of  international  courtesy.  In 
time,  they  will  grow  to  be  tribunals  of 
arbitration  for  all  questions  that  may  arise 
between  the  nations ;  and  in  that  day  the 
solidarity  of  mankind  will  be  assured  once 
for  all. 

That  is  Bern's  grand,  modern  official  life. 
Its  intimate,  day-by-day  existence  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  strangely  provincial,  and  almost 
as  mediaeval  as  some  of  its  old  towers  and 
fountains.  The  place  is  all  astir  on  work- 
days with  that  steady,  persistent  industry, 
so  characteristic  of  the  Swiss  people,  —  a 
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prosaic,  utilitarian,  but  intelligent,  activity, 
that  neither  hurries  unduly  nor  dawdles 
away  its  time. 

What  distinguishes  Bern  principally 
among  the  cities  of  Switzerland  are  its  ex- 
tensive arcades,  —  known  locally  as  Lauben, 
or  arbors,  —  which  flank  the  old  streets  on 
either  hand.  Not  only  do  they  protect 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but 
they  also  serve  a  multitude  of  other  pur- 
poses, which  have  endeared  them  to  the 
people.  Family  life  overflows  into  them 
from  the  doorstep ;  the  crowded  shops  ex- 
pose their  wares  in  annexed  stalls,  erected 
there;  on  either  hand  are  benches,  where 
the  gossips  sit,  watch  the  passers-by,  and 
knit  with  that  feverish  fury  which  seems  to 
give  an  added  flavor  to  their  good  stories; 
and  there  are  nooks  and  corners  which, 
one  would  say  on  general  principles,  must 
afford  excellent  opportunities  for  flirting 
on  warm  summer  evenings.  In  fact,  the 
arcades  impart  a  sort  of  out-of-door  quality 
to  life  in  Bern,  which  is  not  the  least  of  its 
charms  to  the  visitor.  Gray  sandstone  is 
the  prevailing  building  material;    but  the 
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windows  are  brilliant  with  scarlet  or  orange 
cushions  and  green  blinds. 

The  cathedral  is  a  fine  specimen  of  late 
Gothic ;  its  hitherto  unfinished  tower  is  to 
be  carried  up  to  a  great  height.  A  statue 
of  Rudolf  von  Erlach,  the  traditional  leader 
of  the  Bernese  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Laupen,  stands  in  front,  and  at  the  side,  on 
the  terrace,  another  of  Duke  Berchtold  V. 
of  Zaeringen,  the  honored  founder  of  the 
city. 

There  is  indeed  a  good  deal  to  be  seen 
that  is  interesting  and  peculiar:  a  curious 
clock,  for  instance,  in  the  Zeitglockenthurm, 
which  proclaims  the  hour  by  the  crowing 
of  a  cock,  and  a  procession  of  bears  march- 
ing around  a  sitting  figure ;  then  the 
extraordinary  fountains,  connected  by  run- 
ning water  down  the  middle  of  the  street. 
Especially  to  be  commended  is  the  one 
called  Kindlifresser  (child-devourer),  be- 
cause it  is  surmounted  by  an  ogre,  just  tak- 
ing his  first  bite  out  of  a  little  boy,  while 
other  children  protrude  from  his  pockets 
and  girdle. 

But  more  important  than  all  are  the 
bears,  on  the  other   side  of    the    Nydeck 
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Bridge.  They  are  sometimes  amusing,  and 
always  hungry.  When  there  are  cubs  on 
hand,  of  course  the  bear-pit  is  at  its  very 
best;  it  becomes  more  domestic,  more 
sociable.  Perhaps  some  of  the  older  bears 
may  be  tempted  at  times  to  look  a  little 
blast,  and  to  put  on  the  airs  and  graces  of 
show-animals,  who  know  that  they  are 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  municipality ; 
but  the  little  newcomers  are  always  natural 
You  may  depend  upon  their  being  perfectly 
comical  and  playfully  top-heavy;  and  you 
may  know  that  they  are  not  in  good  health, 
if  they  do  not  display  a  shameless  and 
perfectly  delightful  capacity  for  the  regula- 
tion bread  and  fruit.  We  are  told  that 
Duke  Rene  of  Lorraine  gave  the  original 
pair  of  bears  to  the  town.  In  1798,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Bernese  republic  by 
the  French,  the  conquerors  took  the  bears 
to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris.  All  died 
but  Martin,  who,  reinforced  by  others  from 
Russia,  became  the  ancestor  of  those  now 
playing  in  the  pit. 

Nobody  ever  misses  seeing  the  bear-pit, 
even  if  they  have  to  omit  the  historical 
museum,  with  its  field-altar  and  tapestries, 
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taken  from  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy, 
at  Grandson.  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
too,  contains  some  sculptures  by  Imhof  and 
Marcello,  and  pictures  by  men  like  Bocion, 
Calame,  Anker,  and  Diday.  But  Bern  is 
to  have  a  much  greater  display  before 
long,  when  the  Swiss  National  Museum  is 
finished,  which  the  government  has  decided 
to  erect  in  the  new  quarter  of  Kirchenfeld, 
across  the  river. 

In  Bern  you  can  see  on  the  streets  a  car- 
line,  run  by  compressed  air,  side  by  side 
with  picturesque  milk-carts,  drawn  by  dogs. 
In  point  of  fact,  dogs  are  as  important 
members  of  society  in  Bern  as  they  are  in 
Brussels ;  their  angry  bark  and  glittering, 
watchful  eyes  make  them  safe  guardians 
of  their  masters'  carts.  On  every  side 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  new  and  the  old 
challenges  attention,  —  whether  it  be  the 
business-like  government  buildings,  next 
co  the  fantastic  old  houses  with  projecting 
gables,  Gothic  windows,  and  arched  foun- 
dations, or  the  air  of  officialism  pervading 
certain  streets,  contrasted  with  the  primitive 
provincialism  of  other  quarters. 

For,  to  be  just,  one  hears  in  these  streets 
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the  deliberate  guttural  of  the  Bemerdiitsch^ 
which  even  the  Swiss  themselves  acknowl- 
edge to  be  a  little  harsh.  The  popular 
type  is  not  less  plain  than  elsewhere  in 
German  Switzerland;  and  unless  you  are 
particularly  insensible,  you  will  detect  a 
vast,  all-enveloping  smell  of  cheese  in  the 
air,  due  to  the  fact  that  Bern  is  the  great 
market  for  the  neighboring  Gruyere  and 
Emmenthal  dairies. 

But  perhaps  these  criticisms  are  a  little 
unkind.  Certainly  the  sight  of  the  Bernese 
Alps  from  the  cathedral  terrace,  on  a  clear 
day,  is  sufficient  to  dispel  any  disagreeable 
impressions.  Look  to  the  southeast,  and 
see  the  giants  unveiled  upon  the  horizon  in 
all  their  white  perfection;  or  wait  for  the 
sunset  to  paint  them  in  shifting  glories  of 
orange  and  pink,  while  all  the  country 
round  sinks  into  gray  tranquillity.  No 
wonder  the  burghers  of  ancient  Bern  could 
not  rest,  until  they  had  annexed  all  the  land 
that  lay  between  the  city  and  these  snow- 
mountains,  which  were  ever  before  their 
eyes  when  they  looked  abroad. 

From  the  hill  of  the  Schanzli  the  whole 
oblong  of  the  promontory  upon  which  Bern 
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is  built,  lies  revealed.  As  night  falls,  the 
lights  start  up  along  the  streets  and  mark 
the  fading  shape  of  the  city.  At  such 
times  Bern,  the  most  prosaic  and  unpre- 
tentious of  capitals,  seems  transfigured  into 
something  ethereal.  It  becomes,  as  Victor 
Hugo  says,  somewhat  fancifully,  "  an  impos- 
sible island  of  the  air,  anchored  to  a  valley 
of  earth,  and  illuminated  by  spirits."* 


The  Town  of  Thun. 

The  Canton  of  Bern  is  the  most  popu- 
lous of  the  twenty-two  composing  the  Swiss 
Republic,  and  surpassed  in  area  only  by 
Graubunden.  The  early  burghers  had  no 
sooner  acquired  their  city  charter,  in  1218, 
than  they  set  to  work  conquering  and 
annexing  all  the  estates  of  nobles,  as  well 
as  the  towns  and  communities,  which  were 
strewn  along  the  Aar  valley.  It  took 
many  centuries  to  weld  these  heteroge- 
neous materials  into  a  single  Common- 
wealth ;  but  the  Bernese  were  equal  to 
the  task.     As  elsewhere  in  Switzerland,  so 

*  Voyages  en  Suisse.     Paris.     1892. 
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here,  the  principal  enemy  was  Habsburg- 
Austria.  But  the  battle  of  Laupen,  in 
1 339,  gave  the  power  of  the  latter  its 
death-blow,  so  that,  in  1353,  Bern  could 
be  definitely  admitted  into  the  Swiss 
Confederation. 

One  of  the  ripest  plums,  picked  by  the 
warriors  of  Bern,  was  the  vast  estate  of 
the  counts  of  Kiburg.  This  family  sank 
by  degrees,  through  domestic  broils  and 
under  accumulated  debts,  into  a  state  of 
utter  incapacity.  Their  castle  stood  in 
that  delightful  town  of  Thun,  which  is 
the  portal  to  the  marvels  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland. 

The  man  who  does  not  instantly  take 
Thun  to  his  heart  must  be  an  abandoned 
creature  indeed.  The  castle  on  the  hill, 
the  blue-green  Aar,  the  wide  expanse  of 
lake,  acting  as  foreground  for  the  foothills, 
and  finally,  on  the  sky-line,  the  incomparable 
Bliimlisalp  and  Oberland  range,  that  sug- 
gest a  fluffy  polar  world  of  the  imagination, 
—  no  one  but  a  hopelessly  tired  traveller 
could  fail  to  admire  this. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
place   is   very  ancient.     In    fact,  its   name 
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•eems  to  be  derived  from  the  Celtic  word 
dun,  meaning  a  hill,  allied  to  the  English 
downs.  The  chronicler  Fredegar,  writing 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
relates  that  in  598  "hot  water  boiled  up  so 
powerfully  in  the  lake  of  Dunum,  into  which 
the  Arula  [Aar]  flows,  that  a  multitude  of 
fish  were  cooked."  This  was  probably 
due  to  volcanic  action,  traces  of  which 
can  still  be  seen  in  the  rock  formations 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake.  But  to  show 
what  it  can  do,  if  put  to  the  test,  the  lake 
has  since  frozen  over  entirely  in  1573,  and 
partially  in  1829. 

In  1 184  Duke  Berchtold  of  Zaeringen 
founded  the  castle.  It  was  there  that  a 
horrible  tragedy  was  enacted  in  1322,  dur- 
ing the  rule  of  the  family  of  Kiburg.  Two 
brothers,  Hartmann  and  Eberhard,  were  at 
feud  in  regard  to  the  succession.  The 
story  goes  that  one  night  they  got  quarrel- 
ling, as  they  sat  before  the  great  fireplace 
of  the  castle,  when  suddenly  they  drew 
swords,  and  fought  from  room  to  room, 
till  Eberhard  caught  Hartmann  out  on  the 
spiral  staircase  of  the  tower,  and  wounded 
him.     Then  a  henchman  threw  the  helpless 
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brother  from  the  tower,  so  that  he  perished 
miserably  upon  the  ground  below.  Now, 
the  castle  serves  partly  as  a  residence  for 
local  magistrates,  partly  also  as  a  prison 
and  an  historical  museum. 

Thun  is,  in  reality,  the  emporium  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland.  Its  market-days  bring 
together  a  curious  medley  of  peasants  from 
all  the  country  round,  pouring  into  the 
place  by  road  and  by  boat ;  driving  cattle, 
carting  cheeses,  vegetables,  and  flowers. 
The  main  street,  with  its  raised  sidewalks, 
is  filled  up  with  stalls  and  white  awnings, 
under  which  bargaining  begins  in  horri- 
ble gutturals.  The  men  are  for  the  most 
part  in  brown  homespun  ;  slouchy,  uncouth 
specimens,  smoking  hanging  wooden  pipes. 
They  affect  enormously  wide  trousers,  and 
their  very  best  coats  are  graced  by  two 
ludicrous  tails  in  the  small  of  the  back. 
Their  linen  shirts,  open  in  front,  show 
bronzed,  sinewy  necks.  But  the  women 
have  the  advantage  of  that  most  artlessly 
rustic  of  all  Swiss  costumes,  the  Bernese. 
It  is  nowhere  seen  to  better  advantage: 
the  black  velvet  bodice  with  silver  chains  in 
festoons,  white  starched  sleeves,  gay  aprons, 
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and  wide,  flapping  straw  hats.  Nothing 
but  the  utmost  concentration  of  ugliness 
can  prevent  a  young  girl  from  looking  well 
in  such  attire ;  for  it  speaks  of  all-out-doors- 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  great  fete  of 
1891,  in  Bern,  resulted  in  giving  this  cos- 
tume greater  vogue  than  ever. 

Thun  is  also  the  centre  of  an  industry, 
which  promises  well,  if  it  does  not  lapse 
into  conventionality.  The  so-called  Thun- 
ware  is  a  species  of  majolica,  covered  with 
mountain  flowers  :  gentians,  rhododendron, 
and  edelweiss,  —  a  veritable  alpine  pottery. 
It  suggests  great  possibilities,  if  handled 
artistically. 

But,  apart  from  all  these  minor  matters, 
Thun  is,  above  all,  the  seat  of  the  great 
military  school  of  Switzerland,  and  of  the 
Federal  ammunition  factory.  An  enor- 
mous level  Almend  serves  as  manoeuvring 
ground.  A  certain  military  flavor  is,  there- 
fore, always  present.  Dapper  officers,  aping 
German  rigidity,  clink  their  swords  under 
the  arcades,  and  look  knowingly  at  the 
pretty  girls.  Quite  a  chapter  could  be 
written  upon  the  model  militia  of  Switzer- 
land, and  not  a  little  upon  the  drift  of 
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militarism  in  the  little  Republic ;  but  this 
is  not  the  place  for  it.  We  must  not  allow 
anything  so  technical  to  interfere  with  our 
fine  views  and  delightful  walks  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Thun. 


CHAPTER   III. 

INTERLAKEN   AND   ITS   LAKES. 

IN  geologic  antiquity  the  lakes  of  Thun 
and  Brienz  were  one.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, the  torrent  of  the  Liitschine,  tearing 
down  from  the  valleys  of  Lauterbrunnen 
and  Grindelwald,  and  the  Lombach  from 
Habkern,  brought  enough  rubble,  sand, 
and  mud  to  fill  up  an  intervening  space. 
Thus  was  created  the  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Bodeli,  or  Little  Floor,  upon  which  modern 
Interlaken  rests. 

After  this  new-made  land  had  acquired 
sufficient  consistency,  it  gave  foothold  to  a 
little  flock  of  hamlets  ;  a  town  of  fishermen 
rose  from  the  reeds  beside  the  river  Aar, 
and  was  called  "  Unterseen ;  "  a  convent, 
mentioned  in  the  earliest  documents  as 
"  Interlappen,"  was  founded  near  the  lake  of 
Brienz ;  and  quite  a  noble  company  of  cas- 
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ties  looked  down  from  rocky  points.  But 
another  turn  in  the  page  of  history,  and  we 
read  that  the  strongholds  fell  to  pieces 
with  the  decay  of  feudalism;  the  convent, 
having  gorged  itself  with  the  tidbits  of  the 
plain,  after  the  manner  of  its  kind,  was 
suppressed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  the  burghers  of  Bern,  who  appropri- 
ated everything  that  was  left,  were  also 
sent  about  their  business  by  the  Helvetic 
Revolution,  which  came  as  an  after-clap  of 
the  French  thunderstorm. 

Finally,  came  the  tourists.  They  have 
now  conquered  the  whole  land,  the  radiat- 
ing valleys,  and  the  surrounding  heights. 
Everything  and  everybody  has  capitu- 
lated unconditionally  to  them.  Their  rule 
has  transformed  the  green  floor  of  the 
Bodeli  from  a  rustic  pasture  into  a  fash- 
ionable promenade. 

If  there  still  remain  any  old-fashioned 
Swiss  to  mutter  against  this  foreign  inva- 
sion, their  voices  are  unheard  and  unavail- 
ing. Perhaps  some  cowherd,  disturbed  on 
his  alp,  may  curse  between  the  puffs  of  his 
pipe,  or  a  wean-  woman,  toiling  by  the  road- 
side, envy  the  idle  ladies  in  their  carriages; 
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but,  at  most,  strangers  have  no  worse 
enemy  to  fear  than  that  grim  "  old  man  of 
the  mountain,"  whose  sardonic  smile  and 
wicked,  half-closed  eye  have  been  carved 
by  time  upon  the  rocky  face  of  the  Harder. 
These  tourists  have  brought  with  them 
a  new  religion,  —  the  worship  of  the  Jung- 
frau.  The  natives,  of  course,  do  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  this  cult;  but  they 
are  content  to  take  it  for  granted,  and  make 
money  thereby.  Fine  views  have  acquired 
a  distinct  market  value,  since  mountaineer- 
ing became  a  pastime.  Switzerland,  which 
is  not  blessed  with  a  single  coal-mine,  is 
rich  by  reason  of  its  panoramas.  And  so 
it  happens  that  Interlaken's  fortune  is  in 
its  face,  like  the  milkmaid's  in  the  rhyme. 

The  virgin  divinity  of  the  place  is  not  a 
solitary  peak,  but  rather  a  group  of  moun- 
tains, almost  a  massif,  with  a  central  sum- 
mit and  attendant  spires  of  snow.  Nor 
is  the  name  entirely  fanciful.  The  great 
aretes  suggest  arms  draped  in  muslin,  and 
the  sex  of  the  mountain  surely  is  derived 
from  the  wide  lap  into  which  the  avalanches 
fall  from  sheer  sides.     YeSj  the  Jungfrau  is 
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a  personality,  with  head  and  body,  wear- 
ing proudly  the  unflecked  jewel  of  its 
Silberhorn. 

If  you  walk  in  the  direction  of  the  lake 
of  Thun,  you  will  gradually  see  the  Monch 
and  Eiger  range  themselves  by  the  side  of 
the  Jungfrau,  —  simple,  precipitous,  and 
impressive  heights.  The  Monch  is  the 
more  dome-like  of  the  two.  Perhaps  its 
name  of  "  Monk  "  is  derived  from  the  white 
cowl  which  it  wears  ;  but  perhaps  also  in 
malicious  allusion  to  its  being  next  to  the 
Jungfrau:  for  it  appears  that  the  monastery 
and  nunnery,  which  constituted  the  Convent 
of  Interlaken,  were  found  to  be  much  too 
near  each  other  for  spiritual  welfare.  The 
Eiger,  whatever  its  name  may  mean,  pre- 
sents almost  a  blank  wall  of  rock,  so  im- 
mensely steep,  that  the  snow  finds  foothold 
only  in  rare  niches.  There  is  a  spot  on 
the  road  between  Unterseen  and  the  lake 
of  Thun,  where  all  three  mountains  stand 
in  full  sight ;  but,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
no  great  hotel  has  seized  this  point  of 
vantage. 

The  principal  hotels  stand  upon  the 
Hoheweg.  —  a  noble  avenue  of  walnut-trees 
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that  once  formed  the  approach  to  the  con- 
vent. This  is  now  the  boulevard  of  Inter- 
laken.  The  Kursaal  gives  it  a  sort  of 
spasmodic  gayety ;  for  a  band  plays  there 
three  times  a  day,  and  little  horses,  that 
never  tire,  are  kept  racing  for  the  gamblers. 
A  kind  of  whey-cure  is  exploited  during 
the  early  morning  hours.  Sometimes,  of  an 
evening,  the  central  fountain  is  illuminated  ; 
or  again,  cosmopolitan  dances  are  given 
in  a  large  hall,  at  which  partners  can 
rarely  pronounce  each  other's  names,  and 
enjoy  themselves  all  the  more  for  that 
reason. 

The  valuable  frontage  of  the  Hoheweg 
is  disputed,  not  only  by  great  hotels  and 
their  gardens,  but  by  shops  for  wood-carv- 
ing, lace,  ivory,  jewelry,  etc.  A  special 
preference  seems  to  be  shown  for  chamois 
with  their  heads  turned  back,  and  tiny 
models  of  chalets,  —  although  little  brown 
bears  stand  very  high  in  popular  favor.  It 
is  rumored  that  dolls,  dressed  in  the  Ber- 
nese costume,  sell  almost  as  readily  as 
chamois  and  bears ;  while  I  know  that  nut- 
crackers, salad-spoons,  monumental  clocks, 
and  hat-stands  also  find  purchasers. 
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In  the  height  of  the  season,  when  the 
Fremdenindustrie  is  stimulating  local  talent 
to  its  noblest  enterprises  and  loftiest  over- 
charges, the  Hoheweg  becomes  one  of  the 
show-places  of  Europe.  Enormous  omni- 
buses rattle  all  day  to  and  fro  between  the 
Thun  and  the  Brienz  stations,  the  drivers 
cracking  their  whips  at  the  slightest  provo- 
cation with  unnecessary  gusto,  while  the 
porters,  standing  on  the  step,  meditate  all 
manner  of  crimes  upon  the  travellers  im- 
prisoned within.  Some  donkeys,  ready 
saddled,  are  tethered  in  the  shade  of  the 
walnut-trees.  Funny  little  one-horse  car- 
riages, called  Einspdtifier,  start  for  Lauter- 
brunnen  or  Grindelwald,  the  driver  almost 
astride  of  his  horse.  There  are  real  climb- 
ers and  make-believe  ones ;  ladies  all  toilet 
and  cosmetics,  watching  each  other;  ladies 
in  no  particular  toilet,  enjoying  the  view. 

All  day  long  the  various  nationalities  dis- 
play their  characteristic  moods  and  tenses 
on  the  Hoheweg.  The  English,  who  used 
to  predominate,  have  yielded  very  much  to 
American,  German,  Italian,  and  French 
visitors.  Cheap  excursion  rates,  mountain 
railroads,  and  a  spreading  appreciation  for 
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summering  in  the  Alps,  have  changed  the 
character  of  the  strollers  who  gather  every 
fair  evening  to  watch  the  Alpine  glow  upon 
the  Jungfrau.  Interlaken  is  now  no  longer 
a  favorite  resting-place ;  it  battens  rather 
on  transient  guests.  Indeed,  the  proudest 
moment  of  the  season  is  when  the  rumor 
is  circulated,  that  some  people  have  had  to 
sleep  at  the  railroad  station,  for  lack  of  beds 
in  the  hotels  and  pensions.  The  table  d'hote 
dinners  grow  annually  more  formidable,  as 
the  guests  learn  to  look  askance  at  each 
other,  —  the  English  all  table  manners  and 
no  conversation,  the  Continentals  all  con- 
versation and  only  the  merest  rudiments  of 
table  manners,  while  the  Americans  strive, 
rather  unsuccessfully,  to  reconcile  the  two 
factions. 

On  Sundays,  files  of  well-behaved  stran- 
gers pass  under  the  shadow  of  the  giant 
walnut-trees  of  the  convent,  up  the  steps 
of  the  church,  or  into  the  ancient  cloisters. 
If  the  truth  must  be  told,  what  is  now  left 
of  the  convent  buildings  is  put  to  the  most 
astonishing  variety  of  uses:  English  ser- 
vices are  held  in  the  lofty  choir  of  the 
monastery  church,  Catholics  use  the  nave, 
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and  the  crypt  is  turned  into  a  wine  cellar; 
Scotch  and  French  Protestant  worshippers 
have  found  a  lodging  somewhere  in  the 
cloisters  ;  the  monks'  cells  now  serve  as  a 
hospital ;  and  the  prior's  rooms  have  been 
converted  into  offices  for  local  magistrates. 
The  story  of  the  Convent  of  Interlappen 
is  on  the  whole  quite  discreditable.  The 
monastery  was  founded  in  ii3obyAugus- 
tinian  monks.  It  soon  became  the  recipi- 
ent of  large  endowments  in  lands  and 
serfs,  —  until  almost  the  whole  Bernese 
Oberland  paid  it  tribute.  All  might  have 
been  well,  had  not  some  zealous  nobleman 
conceived  the  idea  of  adding  a  nunnery. 
The  people  will  have  it  that  an  ancient 
underground  passage  still  exists  between 
the  monastery  and  the  site  of  the  nunnery, 
now  destroyed.  In  reality,  there  is  no 
proof  of  such  a  passage;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  account  of  the  high  jinks, 
which  went  on  in  the  convent,  can  only  be 
read  in  Latin.  No  one  has  ventured  to 
translate  into  the  vernacular  the  reports 
made  by  the  churchmen  who  were  sent 
to  investigate  the  place.  About  1350, 
Interlaken     reached    the     height     of     its 
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splendor,  with  more  than  four  hundred 
monks  and  nuns.  In  1528,  it  was  sum- 
marily suppressed. 

It  must  have  been  an  unpleasant  voca- 
tion to  be  a  serf  in  the  Bernese  Oberland. 
What  with  the  convent  making  merry  at 
your  expense,  and  noble  lords  pouncing 
upon  you  between-whiles  from  their  cas- 
tles, life  must  have  seemed  at  times  an 
unmitigated  nuisance.  For  so  poor  a  dis- 
trict, the  Oberland  had  to  put  up  with  an 
astonishing  number  of  the  nobility.  The 
neighborhood  of  Interlaken  alone  can 
show  the  ruins  of  at  least  three  or  four 
castles;  while  a  number  of  others  are 
known,  from  documents,  to  have  dis- 
appeared entirely.  Weissenau  reposes 
among  the  reeds  by  the  lake  of  Thun, 
where  the  steamboats  now  turn  into  the 
canal  that  runs  up  to  Interlaken.  It  was 
built  by  a  Lord  of  Weissenburg,  some  time 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Unspunnen,  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  Wagneren  Schlucht, 
is  much  older;  for  the  family  of  that  name 
died  out  in  1232,  leaving  as  a  last  repre- 
sentative a  Lady  Ida,  famed  for  her  beauty. 
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She  was  carried  off  by  a  young  Baron  of 
Wadiswil,  in  the  most  approved  fashion  of 
the  romantic  writers.  The  ruin  of  Ring- 
genberg,  overlooking  the  lake  of  Brienz, 
generally  proves  irresistible  to  susceptible 
water-color  sketchers. 

But  do  not  be  deceived  by  the  transient 
glitter  of  Interlaken.  The  truth  is,  the 
Bodeli  has  two  very  different  sides:  the 
Hoheweg  is  one,  and  Unterseen  is  its 
reverse.  No  greater  contrast  could  be 
imagined.  You  pass  from  the  quarters  of 
rich  idlers  to  the  homes  of  the  peasantry ; 
from  the  foreign  element  to  the  native. 
Bistead  of  an  avenue,  brilliant  with  luxu- 
rious hotels,  flowering  gardens,  and  tempt- 
ing shops,  Unterseen  presents  a  narrow, 
crooked  street,  flanked  by  quaint,  unwhole- 
some-looking houses,  still  for  the  most 
part  of  wood.  After  braving  a  variety 
of  bad  smells,  and  crossing  two  branches 
of  the  Aar,  that  rush  by  with  terrific  mo- 
mentum and  superb  color,  you  come  out 
upon  a  square,  much  beloved  of  amateur 
artists. 

In  one  corner  rises  a  church-tower  of 
the  rudest  workmanship;   in  the  centre,  a 
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comparatively  modern  inn;  and  all  around, 
serried  ranks  of  the  most  primitive,  tumble- 
down old  houses  lean  pathetically  against 
each  other.  There  never  was  just  such 
a  collection  of  homes  in  the  world,  —  so 
ancient  and  squalid,  marked  by  such  a 
dingy  misery,  and  altogether  paintable. 
Some  of  the  weirdest  of  these  rookeries 
may  date  as  far  back  as  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Their  foundations  are 
of  stone;  wooden  roofs  project  pictur- 
esquely; vaulted  doorways  lead  under- 
ground ;  the  interiors  are  conglomerations 
of  living-rooms  and  stables,  kitchens  and 
workshops,  with  ladders  for  stairs.  Sev- 
eral families  are  thus  packed  together ;  and 
their  babies  overflow  upon  the  doorsteps. 

Unterseen  was  founded  in  1285  by  a 
nobleman  of  the  Oberland,  Walther  von 
Eschenbach.  Its  inhabitants  were  mostly 
fishermen,  who  never  seemed  to  get  on 
very  well  with  the  Convent  of  Interlaken. 
At  one  time  a  wall  and  moat  actually  sur- 
rounded'the  place  ;  but  now,  I  should  say, 
no  one  would  care  to  take  this  square,  even 
as  a  gift,  —  except,  perhaps,  an  artist. 

Still,  off  from  the  square  and  main  street 
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some  charming  chalets  may  be  discovered 
by  the  stroller.  The  main  body  of  these 
houses  is  composed  of  massive  squared 
beams  of  pine  or  larch,  fitted  into  each 
other.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  clumsy 
shingles,  not  nailed  down,  but  held  in  place 
by  heavy  stones.  The  eaves  project  far  out. 
There  are  often  inscriptions  over  the  front 
door ;  and  the  beautiful  natural  sunburn  on 
the  sunny  exposure  is  better  than  all  the 
creosote  tinting  in  the  world.  One  chalet 
in  particular,  on  the  outskirts  towards  the 
Harder,  never  failed  to  excite  my  admira- 
tion. The  wide  flaps  of  its  roof  have 
something  almost  Chinese  about  them.  A 
trailing  grape-vine  climbs  about  the  bal- 
conies; the  window-sills  are  brilliant  with 
scarlet  geraniums ;  old-fashioned  round 
window-panes  have  been  preserved  in  the 
second  story,  but  in  the  first,  prosaic 
square  ones  have  taken  their  place.  In- 
side, everything  is  scrupulously  clean ;  at 
least,  the  bed-linen  airs  from  the  windows, 
every  morning,  in  true   Swiss  fashion. 

As  the  road  leaves  Unterscm  for  Thun, 
it  continues  for  a  while  between  brier 
hedges,  fields,  vegetable  gardens,  and   or- 
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chards,  until  the  communal  lands  are 
reached,  and  the  lake  comes  in  sight.  The 
Eiger  gleams  silver-white  between  the 
dark  Abendberg  and  the  Schynige  Platte, 
the  slopes  of  St.  Beatenberg  shine  softly  in 
the  sunlight,  and  the  Harder  stands  in  the 
sombre  clothing  of  its  firs.  Toned  and 
unicolored  by  the  distance,  the  pyramidal 
Niesen  and  the  fantastic  pinnacles  of  the 
Stockhorn  close  the  vista  down  the  lake. 
There  is  the  smell  of  mown  grass.  A  man 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  stands  knee-deep  among 
the  field-flowers,  sharpening  his  scythe 
with  a  musical  scrape  of  the  whetstone. 
Women  are  at  work  in  the  cabbage  patches, 
or  among  the  strips  of  beans  and  flax. 

But  Switzerland  is  nothing  if  not  a  land 
of  contrasts.  A  pitiable  old  woman  draws 
a  cart.  Little  boys  are  scraping  clung  from 
the  white  road.  Two  women,  mother  and 
daughter,  are  hoeing  potatoes,  while  a 
grandchild  is  playing  in  the  dirt,  —  the 
group  forming  a  perfect  Millet,  uncon- 
sciously artistic.  A  man  drives  by  on  a 
box-cart  full  of  liquid  manure,  —  the  drain- 
age of  the  stables,  that  leaves  behind  it  a 
trail  of  stench  to  pollute  the  air.     In  trutli, 
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the  life  of  this  peasantry  often  resembles 
the  misery  of  city  slums,  as  closely  as  exist- 
ence out-of-doors  can  do. 

The  lake   of   Thun    is   a   poem   in   two 

stanzas,  —  one  written  in  a  rugged,  agitated 
metre,  the  other  in  tranquil  flowing  lines. 
There  is  a  critical  point  in  the  magnificent 
carriage  road,  which  skirts  the  northern 
shore,  a  rocky  cape,  appropriately  called 
the  "  Nase,"  or  "  Nose."  This  divides  the 
lake  into  an  upper  part,  —  alpine,  rock- 
bound,  and  solemn ;  and  a  lower  one,  placid 
and  open,  so  that  even  the  vine  grows  in 
favored  spots.  It  is  a  change  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

In  the  northeastern  corner,  where  the 
road  first  touches  the  lake,  stands  a  typical 
Swiss  house,  with  glass-covered  galleries, 
looking  west  over  the  water.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  pension,  much  beloved  of  Eng- 
lish and  Americans.  There  is  a  sunburnt 
chalet  and  barn  near  by,  a  grove  of  black 
firs  rises  from  a  pale-green  meadow,  and  the 
gardens  bloom  with  roses,  chrysanthemums, 
and  carnations,  from  June  to  October.  The 
fruits,  in  all  their  seasons,  come  and  go  in 
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the  orchard.  An  enormous  sycamore,  re- 
inforced by  low  laurel  bushes,  shades  the 
gravelled  yard.  A  bath-house  has  waded 
out  a  little  from  the  shore  on  piles,  like 
stilts,  and  a  rustic  roof  shelters  some  row- 
boats.  There  is  such  joyous  repose  in  this 
nook,  that  one  would  like  to  rest  there  for- 
ever, —  especially  as  some  handsome  Eng- 
lish girls  are  strolling  down  the  path,  with 
their  arms  around  each  other's  waists. 

Of  course,  you  can  make  your  trip  down 
the  lake  to  Thun  by  steamboat,  or  by  rail 
on  the  southern  shore  ;  but  the  carriage  road 
is  nobler.  It  really  deserves  to  rank  with 
the  better-known  Cornichi  and  Axenstrasse. 
There  are  five  wonderful  tunnels.  The 
view  is  constantly  down  upon  the  almost 
incredible  azure  of  the  lake,  streaked  with 
mysterious  trails  of  paler  blue,  and  up  to 
that  chain  of  mountains,  which  typifies  the 
changes  of  a  whole  day,  beginning,  as  it 
does,  with  the  Morgenberg,  and  ending 
with  the  Abendberg.  In  the  heights  a 
snowpatch  lies  in  a  gulley  at  the  foot  of  a 
cliff ;  the  clouds  chase  each  other  aim- 
lessly, in  thin  veilings,  along  the  gray  rocks, 
forming  and  reforming  for  no  purpose,  or 
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else  hover  in  round  masses  like  balls  of 
cotton-wool,  casting  purple-black  shadows 
upon  the  pastures.  So  steep  is  this  range, 
that  the  country-side  at  its  feet,  containing 
the  villages  of  Darlingen  and  Leissingen,  is 
condemned  to  sunless  winters. 

After  you  have  passed  the  rather 
wretched-looking  hamlet  of  Sundlauenen, 
and  issued  from  the  drippings  of  the  third 
tunnel,  a  path  to  the  left  leads  down  to  the 
villa  Lerau,  half  smothered  among  fine  and 
sombre  trees ;  but  to  the  right,  another 
path,  and  a  waterfall,  point  to  the  cave 
of  Saint  Beatus.  But  thereby  hangs  a  little 
history. 

The  story  goes  that  two  Britons,  Beatus 
and  Justus,  once  upon  a  time,  long  ago, 
came  over  the  Briinig  Pass,  and  preached 
the  gospel  to  the  shepherds  of  Sundlaue- 
nen. It  is  difficult  to  make  out  in  what 
century  this  visit  was  made.  Switzerland, 
like  Britain,  enjoyed  the  strange  experience 
of  being  twice  Christianized,  -  once  dur- 
ing the  Roman  occupation,  and  a  second 
time  after  the  invasion  of  Teutonic  tribes. 
The    probabilities    are    that    Beatus    and 
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his  companion  lived  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
centuries.  At  all  events,  they  were  the 
first  British  tourists  on  record  in  this 
region. 

In  looking  about  for  shelter,  Beatus 
found  a  cave,  inhabited  by  a  dragon.  Al- 
though he  forced  the  monster  to  flee  by 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  it  is  asserted, 
on  good  authority,  that  the  holy  man  ex- 
perienced a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  his 
evicted  tenant  for  some  time  after;  in  fact, 
the  country-folk  declare  that  the  dragon 
still  lives  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  the 
mountain.  Using  his  cave  as  headquar- 
ters, Beatus  extended  his  missionary  labors 
to  both  shores  of  the  lake.  At  Einigen, 
near  Thun,  he  founded  the  first  church  of 
the  Oberland,  Justus  being  made  parish 
priest.  As  the  wind,  in  normal  weather, 
blows  with  extreme  regularity  down  the 
lake  during  the  night  and  early  morning 
hours,  and  up,  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
Beatus  was  able  to  spread  his  mantle  for 
a  sail,  and  so,  they  say,  taught  the  people 
the  art  of  sailing. 

The  cave  is  about  twenty-five  feet  by 
thirty -six.     Ivy  of  great  age  clambers  over 
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the  entrance.  Close  by  is  a  great  open- 
ing, from  which  the  torrent  pours,  boiling 
and  leaping  down  to  the  lake.  After  the 
death  of  Beatus,  a  chapel  was  built,  as  a 
sort  of  vestibule  to  his  cave.  On  the 
way  up,  the  ruins  of  a  pilgrims'  inn  may 
be  seen  by  the  side  of  the  path.  There 
is  an  account  of  a  monster  pilgrimage  to 
the  cave,  organized  in  1439  by  t'ie  m" 
habitants  of  Bern,  to  stave  off  the  plague. 
But  after  the  Reformation,  the  Bernese 
authorities  ordered  the  relics  of  the  saint 
to  be  buried,  walled  up  the  entrance  to  the 
cave,  pulled  down  the  inn,  and  removed 
the  chapel  to  St.  Beatenberg.  Still,  Saint 
Beatus  was  so  great  a  favorite  throughout 
Switzerland,  that  people  from  Catholic  Can- 
tons insisted  upon  coming  to  worship  at 
his  shrine.  For  a  time  there  were  frequent 
bloody  fights  between  would-be  pilgrims 
and  the  local  authorities.  Justus,  it  ap- 
pears, left  his  name  to  the  wild  little  valley 
that  runs  back  of  Merlingen,  —  the  Justis- 
thal. 

From  the  moment  the  road  has  rounded 
the   Nase,  everything  tends  to  come  down 
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to  a  lowland  level.  The  Niesen  alone 
holds  its  own.  At  Beatenbucht,  a  cable 
road  mounts  to  Beatenberg.  Across  the 
water,  the  church  of  Aeschi  shines  like  a 
white  landmark  over  the  whole  district 
Merlingen  and  Gunten  become  more  con- 
ventional, until  Oberhofen  and  Thun,  with 
their  magnificent  villas,  seem  once  more 
in  the  very  lap  of  civilization. 

The  castle  of  Spiez,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lake,  white  and  gay  on  the  water's  edge, 
vies  with  that  of  Oberhofen,  on  the  hither 
side.  The  latter  is  brilliant  as  to  its  tiled 
roofs,  interior  court,  and  superb  Watergate. 
Perhaps  Spiez  excels  in  situation,  and  Ober- 
hofen in  architectural  lines.  At  any  rate, 
Spiez  has  the  advantage  in  historical  inter- 
est, for  it  was  inhabited  at  different  times 
by  two  such  important  families  in  Bernese 
history  as  the  Knights  von  Bubenberg  and 
von  Erlach.  It  is  now  owned  by  a  Prus- 
sian baron,  while  the  castle  and  the 
quaint  parsonage  are  thrown  into  relief 
by  the  most  modern  of  hotels.  Ober- 
hofen, after  playing  quite  a  part  in  local 
history,  now  belongs  to  the  Comtesse  de 
Pourtales. 
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But  Interlaken's  other  lake  —  that  of 
Brienz  —  calls  us  back  into  the  mountain 
world,  away  from  the  lowlands  of  Thun. 

The  lake  of  Brienz  is  of  a  different  type 
from  that  of  Thun ;  not  so  large,  though 
deeper  and  more  uniform.  The  water  is 
less  settled,  of  an  opaque  blue,  like  glacier 
water,  before  the  sand,  it  holds  in  solution, 
has  sunk  to  the  bottom  as  sediment.  On 
the  whole,  it  does  not  appeal  so  strongly  to 
our  sympathies ;  and  yet  the  lofty  range 
of  the  Brienzergrat  and  its  Rothhorn  on 
one  side,  smooth  to  the  very  summit  with 
pastures  of  glowing  green,  and  on  the  other 
the  solemn  forests  and  dripping  crags  of 
the  Faulhorn  chain,  are  really  tremen- 
dously impressive. 

It  would  be  hard  to  invent  anything 
more  distinctly  Swiss  than  the  hamlet  of 
Iseltwald  ;  its  wooden  chalets  upon  a  head- 
land, and  the  little  island  off  to  one  side, 
seem  created  to  produce  an  alluring  effect 
on  susceptible  honey-moon  couples.  The 
Giessbach  tumbles  into  the  lake  as  delight- 
fully as  ever,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of 
a  monster  hotel,  illuminations  by  Bengal 
light,  a  cable  road,  and  those  imported  na- 
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tives  who  jodel  at  the  steamboat  landing. 
There  are  some  beauties  that  can  never  be 
destroyed.  The  village  of  Brienz  is  the 
nursery  of  the  Oberland  wood-carving  in- 
dustry. It  would  be  perfectly  hopeless  to 
try  to  calculate  how  many  wooden  chamois 
leave  its  workshops  annually,  —  with  their 
heads  turned  back.  But  they  are  read- 
ily absorbed,  it  appears,  by  the  souvenir- 
hunting  public.  It  is  even  possible  to  buy 
a  habitable  chalet  ready-made.  You  leave 
your  address,  and  they  send  it  to  you  in 
pieces,  to  be  set  up  at  your  leisure. 

There  was  a  time  when  everybody  stopped 
at  Brienz  to  cross  the  Briinig  by  carriage. 
The  advent  of  the  railroad  by  way  of 
Meiringen  has  changed  all  this;  for  the 
famous  carriage  road  is  actually  growing 
quite  gray  in  the  centre  and  weedy  along 
the  edges  with  disuse.  They  tighten  one's 
heart-strings,  these  pathetic  highways,  old 
before  their  time.  But  never  mind ;  you 
must  philosophize  a  little,  and  remember 
that  the  train  is  cheaper  and  faster,  —  an 
irresistible  combination.  And  so,  when  the 
time  comes  for  you  to  move  on  to  Luzern, 
you  will  probably  take  the  train,  grumbling, 
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of  course,  as  is  right  and  proper.  In 
truth,  only  people  with  lots  of  money 
and  lots  of  time  can  afford  to  drive,  —  or 
walk,  for  that  matter,  —  in  this  fin  de  Steele 
Switzerland. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

RAILROADS    IN    THE   OBERLAND. 

^T^HERE  was  a  time  when  travellers 
-1-  thought  it  a  great  feat  to  penetrate 
as  far  as  the  Staubbach  and  Reich enbach 
Falls,  and  then  describe  them  in  bad  poetry ; 
but  now  only  newly  married  couples,  and 
other  invalids,  seem  to  care  about  cascades: 
the  rest  have  themselves  hoisted  immedi- 
ately from  one  height  to  another,  using  the 
valleys  merely  as  switching-stations  for  their 
trains,  or  rendezvous  for  their  baggage. 

When  I  made  my  first  visit  to  the  Ober- 
land,  as  a  boy,  the  steamboat  from  Thun 
landed  us  at  Xeuhaus,  which  is  to-day  but 
a  poor,  blank-looking  inn,  with  a  small 
harbor  sheltering  a  few  clumsy  sail-barges. 
In  1S73,  the  little  toy  railroad  from  Dar- 
lingen  to  Boningen  was  built  by  the  hotel- 
keepers  of  Interlaken,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  Unterseen  on  one  side.     The  minia- 
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ture  engines,  the  short  distance,  and  the 
phenomenal  slowness  of  this  line  have 
always  prevented  it  from  being  taken  seri- 
ously by  grown-up  people;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  children  liked  it  at  once.  We 
felt  that  we  were  playing  at  railroading 
with  a  larger  train  than  we  had  ever  been 
allowed  to  run  over  the  nursery  floor.  Be- 
sides, the  open  second  story  fascinated  us 
as  a  dangerously  original  conception.  In 
1886  came  the  Briinig,  in  1890,  the  Lauter- 
brunnen  and  Grindelwald  lines.  Now  a 
train  skirts  the  lake  of  Thun,  and  the 
steamboats  run  up  to  Interlaken  itself 
through  a  canal.  Of  course  the  surround- 
ing mountains  have  not  escaped,  —  that  is, 
those  which  are  considered  worth  while,  — 
for  every  year  there  is  more  and  more 
money  in  fine  views. 

Coming  up  from  Thun,  the  steamboat 
touches  at  Beatenbucht,  to  put  off  those 
passengers  who  desire  to  mount  to  St. 
Beatenberg  by  cable. 

There  is  a  certain  decorous  solemnity 
about  this  mountain  village,  peculiar  to 
itself,  due,  perhaps,  to  its  one,  long,  level 
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road  in  sight  of  the  Oberland  range,  and 
to  its  situation,  sheltered  from  the  north 
winds.  People  go  there  mostly  for  recuper- 
ation, not  for  making  excursions;  and  health 
resorts  are  generally  depressing.  .  Many 
Germans,  in  particular,  walk  religiously  up 
and  down  the  Hohenpromenade,  gloved 
and  caned,  to  get  their  money's  worth  of 
Luftkicr,  wearing  that  national  badge,  a 
field-glass,  slung  over  their  shoulders. 

And  the  outlook  is  worth  all  the  praise 
we  can  bestow  upon  it.  Sometimes,  when 
a  band  of  clouds  lies  across  the  foothills, 
the  peaks  suggest  an  open-air  assembly  of 
sovereigns,  grave  and  reverend,  —  a  Lands- 
gemeinde  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  that 
meet  every  ten  thousand  years  to  provide 
for  the  coming  of  the  end  of  the  world. 
And  how  the  lake  below  glows  with  the 
mere  joy  of  living!  The  breeze  brushes 
up  a  patch  or  two  on  its  surface  ;  a  cloud- 
shadow  trails  by ;  or  a  steamboat  moves 
across  in  a  straight  line,  like  a  water-bug. 
Only  a  rare  sound  or  two  can  reach  us 
from  the  valley.  After  all,  St.  Beatenberg 
would  be  an  ideal  lounging-place,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  weather,  as  in  alJ 
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mountain  hotels,  becomes  the  staple  topic 
of  conversation ;  so  that  St.  Beatenberg 
landlords  have  become  as  ingeniously  non- 
committal towards  their  guests,  as  the 
crustiest,  saltiest  captains  of  Atlantic  liners 
towards  their  passengers. 

There  are,  however,  no  walks  to  speak 
of.  The  Amnisbuhl  is  a  delightful  excuse 
for  a  stroll ;  the  Niederhorn  and  Gemmen- 
alphorn  alone  can  be  described  as  excur- 
sions. When  you  climb  up  there,  do  not 
fail  to  look  down  into  the  Justis-thal  on  the 
other  side.  You  will  not  see  anything 
more  noble  and  ghastly,  more  like  Dor6, 
in  a  long  while. 

Perhaps  you  may  come  across  my  friend, 
the  cowherd,  homeward  bound  over  the  pas- 
tures at  the  foot  of  the  Gemmenalphorn. 
The  day  we  met,  his  pack  was  empty;  for 
he  had  sold  his  butter  and  cheese  in  the 
valley,  and  everything  was  well  with  him : 
and  so,  when  he  had  passed,  he  could  not 
help  jodling  from  a  full  heart.  It  was  not 
the  polished  jodle  of  the  strolling  Tyrolese, 
singing  for  pay  before  some  hotel,  but  a 
rough,  virile,  exuberant  outburst,  carrying 
iar  across  the  pastures,  re-echoing  from  the 
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cliffs,  and  caught  up  by  the  evening  breeze 
to  the  very  summits,  —  a  true  expression  of 
mountain  exhilaration. 

The  Schynige  Platte  has  just  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  railroad  mania.  It  used  to 
be  so  quiet  up  there,  that  one  could  hear 
the  avalanches  tumbling  down  the  Jung- 
frau.  Now,  I  suppose,  these  natural  phe- 
nomena have  to  be  timed  for  the  moments 
when  the  engine  is  not  puffing,  or  whistling 
like  mad.  Many  tourists  will  recall  the 
path  which  leads  from  the  Schynige  Platte 
to  the  Faulhorn.  After  leaving  the  station, 
you  pass  through  fields  of  limestone  rub- 
bish, and  then  suddenly  emerge  upon  a 
platform  of  undulating  green,  enclosed  by 
cliffs,  and  stretching  to  the  foot  of  the  Faul- 
horn. It  was  at  this  sharp  turn  that  a  lit- 
tle goat-herd  and  his  flock  came,  full  gallop, 
upon  me. 

The  boy  rough-shod,  with  a  pointed  stick 
in  his  hand;  and  behind  him  a  merry  troop, 
tinkling  their  bells  in  as  many  tones  as 
their  rough  coats  were  many-colored.  The 
elder  ones  jogged  along,  sedate  and  full- 
uddered,  in    the    forefront;    but    the    kids 
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danced,  nimble-footed,  behind  and  at  the 
sides,  deliberately  foolish  and  frolicsome, 
bounding  and  turning  upon  themselves  in 
sheer  silly  caprice,  with  sudden  accesses 
of  festivity,  and  much  waste  of  breath. 

I  wonder  if  the  kids  still  dance  and  prance 
as  they  used  to  do,  when  they  file  down  from 
their  feeding-grounds  !  Probably  the  goat- 
herd has  grown  up  to  be  an  engine-driver, 
and  dreams  of  being  a  conductor. 

It  would  be  an  impertinence  to  describe 
Lauterbrunnen,  since  everybody  either  has 
seen  it,  or  has  a  photograph  of  the  Staub- 
bach  hanging  up  at  home.  The  first  sight 
of  the  village  is  all  the  more  charming,  be- 
cause the  approach  is  in  places  so  solemn. 
Some  pre-historic  glacier  first  ground  its 
way  through  the  mountains,  and,  in  dy- 
ing, left  the  White  Lutschine  to  carry  on 
the  work.  So  now  there  is  a  vast  cleft; 
strangely  twisted  strata  have  drawn  long- 
tailed  monsters  on  its  precipices;  its  floor 
is  redolent  with  the  smell  of  pines  ;  the 
torrent  thunders  by  with  a  damp,  refresh- 
ing breath,  foaming,  and  depositing  gray 
sand  in  the  eddies  at  the  side. 
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But  Lauterbrunnen,  whatever  it  may 
have  been  in  the  past,  is  now  only  a  station 
where  you  change  trains,  with  five  minutes' 
stop  to  see  the  Staubbach. 

One  of  the  places  which  it  seems  most 
difficult  to  spoil  in  Switzerland,  is  Miirren. 
Everything  has  been  tried  and  failed.  Im- 
mense hotels,  tennis  courts,  and  even  over- 
dressed women,  all  have  proved  of  no  avail 
against  the  inherent  beauty  of  this  Alpine 
outpost.  On  its  pastures  the  flowers  still 
grow  more  sweet  and  dainty  than  else- 
where ;  the  good  keen  air  blows  from  the 
heights  in  spite  of  all.  The  snow  nestles 
in  the  soft  hollows  of  the  further  moun- 
tains, or  trails  ominously  from  the  tops  like 
witches'  brooms.  No  wonder  Mr.  Stanley 
chose  it  for  a  summer  outing,  after  his  last 
trip  across  Africa. 

If  ever  there  was  need  for  a  cable-road, 
it  was  at  Miirren ;  for  the  old  footpath  was 
the  most  villanously  steep  affair  imagi- 
nable. It  used  to  be  painful  to  see  the  por- 
ters carrying  their  hundred-weight  of  flour 
or  cement  up  the  incline,  swaying  on  their 
alpenstocks ;    or,    worse    still,  to   pass   fat 
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women  sitting  serenely  in  their  Tragsessel, 
to  which  panting  guides  were  yoked.  So 
it  will  not  do  to  grumble;  especially,  as 
there  is  no  smoke,  and  little  noise,  by  the 
modern  way.  Miirren  is  a  sort  of  jumping- 
off  place,  —  one  is  always  on  the  brink  of 
a  vast  void  :  and  this  feeling  gives  life  a 
certain  alertness  which  fails  at  St.  Beaten- 
berg.  From  every  point  one  is  conscious 
of  the  chasm  where  lies  the  village  of 
Lauterbrunnen  ;  and  yet,  all  this  does  not 
prevent  the  Jungfrau  from  seeming  ridicu- 
lously near.  The  Virgin  is  always  coquet- 
ting with  you,  and  checking  your  advances. 
All  of  which  is  very  fascinating,  and  per- 
haps accounts  for  some  of  the  flirtatious 
gayety  which  is  said  to  be  epidemic  at 
.Miirren. 

Doubtless  the  sunsets  are  responsible  for 
a  good  deal,  too.  The  blue  dusk  creeps 
up  from  below  like  an  exhalation  from  some 
giant's  caldron,  while  all  the  mountains 
round  glow  with  a  golden  light.  When 
this  gold  turns  to  orange  and  red,  the 
brilliancy  reaches  its  maximum.  The  after- 
glow of  pink  is  sweeter  and  more  tender 
than  any  shade  man  can  mix  on  his  pallet. 
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Where  the  blue  dusk  and  the  sunset  meet, 
a  glorious,  mysterious  purple  forms ;  the 
struggle  is  between  light  and  darkness,  and 
darkness  wins,  slowly  ingulfing  the  very 
mountain-tops.  Upon  the  soaring  summits 
many  mysteries  brood  unsullied.  Nature 
sings  softly,  in  a  minor  key,  to  him  whose 
ear  is  attuned  to  her  melodies 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  Wen- 
gernalp  Railroad  are  deservedly  proud  of 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  possess  a  single 
tunnel.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  this  favor. 
Tunnels  and  table  d'hote  dinners  are  the 
most  relentless  enemies  one  meets  to-day 
on  the  regular  Swiss  round. 

As  the  train  rounds  the  corner  at  the 
Wengernalp,  that  sudden  sight  of  the  Jung- 
frau,  Monch  and  Eiger,  standing  apparentlv 
within  a  stone's  throw,  amply  repays  the 
fare;  although  some  people,  I  suppose, 
who  prefer  to  take  their  pleasures  grum- 
bling,  will  object  to  the  avalanches,  as 
being  too  much  like  powdered  sugar !  The 
Little  Scheidegg  view,  also,  has  its  own 
particular  virtue;  but  if  you  can  make 
time,  climb  the  Mannlichen  for  one  of  the 
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most  comprehensive  panoramas  in  the 
Oberland.  Perhaps  you  may  even  admire 
it  alone  for  a  while. 

The  artists,  Burnand,  Baud-Bovy,  and 
Furet,  selected  the  Mannlichen  for  their 
point  of  view  in  painting  the  enormous 
panorama  of  the  Alps,  which  visitors  to  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago  will  remember  on 
the  Midway  Plaisance.  First  dividing  the 
work  amongst  themselves,  they  sketched 
the  whole  majestic  circle  from  nature,  then 
took  their  material  to  Paris,  and  enlarged 
it,  with  mathematical  accuracy,  upon  a 
monster  canvas.  M.  Philippe  Godet  was 
inspired  by  the  result  to  write  one  of  his 
most  suggestive  essays  upon  Alpine  art. 

The  reproduction  of  the  contrasting  val- 
ues, of  the  feeling  which  belongs  to  moun- 
tain scenery,  was  perfect  in  this  panorama. 
It  was  not  only  the  snow  range,  with  its 
carefully  studied  shadows,  but  the  little 
touches  on  the  lower  slopes,  that  were  so 
masterly.  How  truly  they  spoke,  those 
ill-defined  tracings  of  paths,  leading  to  nip 
huts,  where  herds  of  cows  were  grazing 
like  flies  walking  on  a  window-pane  !  The 
water  courses  in  stripes  down  through  tlio 
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pines,  the  clouds  straying  idly  along  the 
tree  line,  or  pausing  over  the  snow ;  the 
nearer  buttresses  in  loud  yellow-greens,  or 
the  pale-blue  monotone  on  the  horizon, 
where  the  lake  of  Thun  lay  languid  and 
fading !  The  distance  was  so  illusively 
painted  that  people  half  closed  their  eyes 
to  see  better,  although  the  canvas  was  not 
twenty  feet  off. 

If  Grindelwald  continues  at  the  present 
rate,  it  will  soon  become  quite  a  railroad 
centre,  instead  of  merely  a  beautiful  resort. 
There  is  the  line  from  Interlaken,  —  the 
one  up  the  Little  Scheidegg,  —  and  we  are 
promised  another  over  the  Big  Scheidegg, 
which  cannot  be  delayed  much  longer. 
Should  they  ever  finish  that  sensational 
project  of  lifting  travellers  to  the  top  of  the 
Eiger  by  a  general  conspiracy  between 
tunnels,  cables,  and  electricity,  Grindelwald 
will  put  on  the  airs  of  a  full-fledged  junc- 
tion, with  lightning  lunch-counters  and 
scalding  cups  of  coffee.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
evident  that  since  Mr.  Stead's  Church  Con- 
gresses took  to  meeting  there,  the  place 
has  quite  lost  its  head. 
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There  is  no  more  popular  tourist  head- 
quarters in  Switzerland  than  Grindelvvald, 
unless  it  be  Zermatt.  That  is  why  the 
social  and  economic  problems,  which  great 
changes  are  producing,  can  nowhere  be 
studied  to  better  advantage. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  purely  pastoral  and 
agricultural  community,  such  as  Grindel- 
wald  used  to  be,  generally  enjoy  a  remark- 
able equality  of  wealth,  —  or  poverty,  as 
the  case  may  be,  —  especially  if  some  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  common  control  of 
pastures  and  fields.  Hotels,  railroads,  and 
shops,  however,  act  as  disturbing  factors 
under  such  conditions,  because  they  give 
some  men  greater  opportunities  of  growing 
rich  than  others.  Although,  in  a  sense,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  community  make 
money  from  the  presence  of  tourists,  the 
fact  remains  that  certain  individuals  are  in 
a  position  to  use  this  presence  to  better 
advantage.  Thanks  to  the  agitation  of  the 
Swiss  Alpine  Club,  the  government  of 
Bern  has  succeeded  in  rescuing  several 
famous  points  of  view  from  the  clutches 
of  speculative  landlords;  but  not  a  little 
still   remains  to  be  done   in   this  direction. 
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The  hotel-keeper's  wealth  increases  in 
geometrical  ratio,  compared  with  that  of 
the  guide  who  conducts  his  guests;  as, 
in  turn,  the  guide's  also  grows  far  more 
rapidly,  than  that  of  the  poor  cowherd 
who  brings  the  morning  milk  down  from 
the  alp. 

It  is  evident  that  the  social  problem, 
which  we  like  to  think  can  only  nourish 
in  city  slums,  is  present  at  the  foot  of 
the  Eiger  itself.  Fortunately,  these  Swiss 
communes  are  as  a  rule  admirably  fitted, 
by  their  very  organization,  to  resist  the 
demoralizing  influences  of  inequality  in 
wealth.  Their  political  machinery  is  that 
of  direct  democracy,  in  which  the  voice  of 
every  man  can  be  heard.  Grindelwald, 
with  a  population  of  some  3,000  souls,  has 
a  Communal  Assembly,  composed  of  all 
citizens  entitled  to  vote,  and  a  Communal 
Council,  representing  the  executive  power, 
and  chosen  by  the  former.  Communal 
revenue  is  raised  by  a  tax,  varying  from 
four  to  five  francs  for  every  one  thousand 
francs'  worth  of  property. 

Strangely  enough,  there  are  no  common 
pastures  in  Grindelwald,  such  as  are  found 
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in  almost  every  Swiss  pastoral  community; 
nor  are  the  water  rights  held  in  common. 
At  most,  each  homestead  receives  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  wood  annually  at  a  small 
cost.  It  would  be  better  for  the  inhabi- 
tants to  acknowledge  the  equal  right  of 
all  to  the  land  within  the  commune,  and 
to  collect  taxes  from  those  who  occupy 
positions  of  special  value,  whether  due  to 
fertility,  accessibility,  or  fine  views.  In 
this  way  alone  can  they  guard  effectively 
against  the  rise  of  an  aristocracy  in 
their  midst,  based  on  the  enjoyment  of 
special  privileges. 

When  you  go  up  to  the  glades,  vou  will 
be  ready  to  believe  that  Tartarin  was  cor- 
rectly informed  about  Switzerland,  after  all. 
Bompard  said  to  the  child-like  hero,  when 
they  strolled  out  that  evening  under  the 
«,alleries  of  the  Axenstrasse:  "Advance  a 
little  into  the  country:  you  will  not  find  a 
corner  that  is  not  planned  and  manipulated 
like  the  machinery  under  the  stage  of  the 
opera;  waterfalls  illuminated  like  day- 
light ;  turnstiles  at  the  entrance  to  gla- 
ciers, etc."  The  entrance  fee  dispels  all 
lingering    illusions;     you    are     indeed    in 
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the  land  of  Daudet's  classic  satire.  Nor 
does  your  impression  improve  when  you 
enter  the  blue  cavern,  and  find  a  woman 
in  a  grotto  at  the  end,  playing  a  guitar, 
wrapped  up  in  shawls  to  keep  out  the 
chill. 

The  inhabitants  have  not  always  thought 
as  highly  of  their  glaciers  as  they  do  now. 
According  to  the  House  Chronicle  of  the 
village,  permission  was  asked  of  the  authori- 
ties, in  1 71 9,  to  drive  back  the  encroaching 
ice,  presumably  by  exorcism.  As  late  as 
1777,  an  old  monk  of  Sarnen,  famous  as  an 
exorcist,  was  begged  to  operate  upon  the 
Grindelwald  glaciers ;  but,  with  masterly 
ingenuity,  the  holy  man  refused  his  services, 
unless  they  could  tell  him,  whether  the  ad- 
vance was  due  to  "the  providence  of  God, 
or  the  power  of  the  devil."  The  good  peo- 
ple of  Grindelwald  refused  to  discuss  the 
point;  and  thus  fell  through  what  might 
have  proved  a  valuable  experiment.  At  the 
present  time,  the  hotel-keepers  are  lcoking 
for  some  one  to  hypnotize  the  glaciers,  and 
keep  them  from  crawling  back  into  their 
mountain  recesses.  Truly,  men  are  never 
satisfied. 
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It  is  the  ultimate  ambition  of  every  self- 
respecting  Swiss  summer  resort  to  be  known 
also  as  a  winter  sanitarium.  That  gives  it 
a  continuous  season  all  the  year  round. 
The  way  in  which  this  is  done  is  quite  sim- 
ple :  some  good  doctor  draws  up  a  list  of 
diseases  which  the  special  climatic  condi- 
tions of  the  place  are  warranted  to  cure ; 
but  as  soon  as  this  reputation  of  a  winter 
resort  is  firmly  established,  the  announce- 
ment is  spread  abroad,  that  the  winter 
visitors  are  by  no  means  invalids.  This 
knowledge  induces  a  more  cheerful  tone, 
and  suggests  all  manner  of  out-door  gaye- 
ties.     In  a  word,  the  general    impression, 

made  upon  the  public  mind,  is  that  A 

is  a  charming  place  for  the  winter,  made  a 
little  exclusive  by  the  presence  of  some 
really  sick  people,  and  of  others  who  have 
nothing  in  particular  to  do.  Grindelwald 
not  only  lodges  summer  tourists,  but  also 
enjoys  the  fruits  of  a  carefully  planned 
winter  campaign,  which  it  really  deserves. 
But  the  truth  is,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  upland  valley  in  Switzerland,  which 
could  not  be  turned  into  a  splendid  sanita- 
rium at  a  moment's  notice. 
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Meiringen  will  soon  be  built  up  again  in 
stone  and  mortar,  after  its  recent  disastrous 
fire,  which  swept  away  everything  but  the 
church  and  a  few  houses  on  the  outskirts. 
The  Fohn  blew  that  night,  and  there  was 
no  fighting  the  flames,  till  they  had  eaten 
all  they  wanted.  Some  of  the  old  chalets 
were  complete  bits  of  art,  carved  and  in- 
scribed in  a  way  to  make  them  the  special 
pets,  even  of  avowed  Philistines.  The 
Reichenbach  can  hold  its  own  against  any 
fall  in  Switzerland,  and  the  Gorge  of  the 
Aar  is  more  wonderful  than  that  of  Trient, 
in  the  Valais.  There  is  an  entrance  fee, 
of  course ;  but  the  men  who  made  the 
gallery  along  the  precipices  risked  their 
lives  and  their  savings;  they  earn  their 
reward. 

It  ought  not  to  be  long  before  the  Grimsel 
Pass  is  reached  by  railroad;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  Meiringen  makes  the  most  of 
the  Briinig  line,  —  certainly  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  many  recent  enterprises.  For 
the  moment,  the  Brienzer-Rothhorn  line 
claims  the  honor  of  being  the  loftiest  moun- 
tain railroad  in  Europe.  I  leave  the  guide- 
book to  tell  you  all  about  its  engineering 
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marvels.  As  for  me,  this  wholesale  steam 
and  steel  invasion  of  the  Alps  appears 
eminently  suggestive. 

The  rise  of  mountain  railroads  is  a  subject 
for  some  genuinely  altruistic  meditation. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  sentimental 
considerations.  Railroads  are  as  inevitable 
as  carriage-roads  were  before  them.  They 
are  the  outcome  of  a  natural  law,  which  is 
as  unwavering  and  certain  in  its  results,  as 
that  of  gravitation  :  Man  tends  to  satisfy 
his  wants  at  the  expense  of  the  least  pos- 
sible exertion.  If  there  be  an  easier  way 
of  reaching  summits  than  walking,  that 
way  will  in  the  long  run  prevail.  Of 
course,  it  hurts  us  to  see  rails  laid  up  our 
favorite  valleys,  to  have  our  very  best 
nooks  invaded  by  buzzing  electric  and 
cable  cars;    but  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

We  ought  rather  to  enjoy  watching  little 
men  covering  the  giant  mountains  with 
steel  bands,  like  the  Liliputians  entwining 
Gulliver  in  their  meshes  of  thread.  Be- 
sides, as  some  one  has  well  said,  the  tend- 
ency of  the  age  demands  that  the  beauties 
of  the  Alps  should  be  made  accessible  to 
all,  not  only  to  the  privileged  few. 
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Since  the  years  1869-73,  when  the  Rigi 
line  was  built,  the  process  of  conquering 
the  heights  by  steam  has  progressed  with 
accelerated  momentum.  We  are  still  wit- 
nessing the  infant  efforts  of  this  monster, 
yet  even  now  fussy  little  trains  already  putt 
up  the  sides,  and  stain  the  pure  azure  of 
many  a  famous  point  of  view.  Before 
long,  I  dare  say,  there  will  be  return  tickets 
sold  for  the  top  of  the  Jungfrau. 

Regret  it  as  we  may,  the  fine,  old-fash- 
ioned art  of  climbing  on  foot,  with  its  risks 
and  exposures,  is  going  the  way  of  stage- 
coaching,  as  a  hobby  for  rich  amateurs. 
At  the  very  moment  when  it  has  reached 
iis  highest  stage  of  scientific  development, 
its  doom  is  already  in  sight.  Why,  they 
are  talking  of  spanning  the  peaks  with  a 
network  of  hanging  cable-roads  !  Perhaps 
we  may  soon  be  able  to  breakfast  on  the 
Finsteraarhorn,  lunch  on  the  Matterhorn, 
and  dine  on  Mont  Blanc,  with  attentive 
waiters  and  cheerful  overcharges  at  each 
place. 

And  yet,  some  of  us,  foolish  sentimental- 
ists, I  suppose,  feel  that  when  at  length 
the    inviolate   Jungfrau    succumbs    to    the 
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assault  of  this  ruthless,  personified  Prog- 
ress, we  shall  be  obliged  to  turn  our 
backs,  in  order  not  to  witness  the  crime. 
The  truth  is,  we  cannot  quite  forget  other 
days,  when  travel  in  the  Oberland  was 
so  unsophisticated, — -so  primitive,  if  you 
like;  or  so  uncomfortable,  if  you  prefer. 
You  see,  formerly  one  could  stop  to  pick 
a  flower  that  beckoned  in  the  breeze,  or 
rest  where  the  pines  parted  and  showed 
the  immaculate  blue  of  the  lake  below. 
Now  it  is  suicide  to  pluck  a  gentian 
from  the  moving  train,  and  just  as  the 
views  are  finest,  a  tunnel  is  sure  to  ingulf 
you. 

For  all  that,  the  railroads  have  come  to 
stay.  We  who  have  known  other  times, 
like  to  have  our  say  about  them,  —  that  is 
all.  But  if  we  are  wise,  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  swallow  our  peck  of  dirt  in  this 
life:  the  old  highways  were  full  of  white 
dust;  the  new  ones  are  grimy  with  black 
smoke:  so  there  is  not  much  difference, 
after  all. 

Some  day,  not  so  very  far  off,  perhaps, 
the  railroads,  in  turn,  will  grow  weedy  and 
abject.     The  first  successful   invention  for 
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navigating  the  air  will  place  them  on  the 
retired  list ;  for  one  of  the  immediate  uses 
to  which  a  flying  ship  will  be  put,  must  be 
to  carry  passengers  up  to  the  snow-peaks. 
Then  we  shall  have  our  revenge,  if  that  is 
any  consolatioi 


CHAPTER   v. 

SUMMER   PASTURES. 

IN  the  spring,  the  cattle,  that  have  been 
stabled  all  winter  in  the  valleys,  are 
driven  up  to  the  mountain-pastures,  as  the 
snow  recedes,  reaching  their  highest  feed- 
ing-ground at  the  end  of  August. 

After  their  long  imprisonment  in  warm 
pens,  the  cattle  sniff  eagerly  for  the  free 
air  of  the  mountains.  They  push  forward, 
with  loud  bellowings,  stamping  the  ground, 
and  ringing  their  bells  in  impatient  peals. 
The  head  cow,  with  the  largest  bell,  strides 
in  front,  ready  at  any  moment  to  poke 
presuming  rivals  in  the  ribs  with  her  horns. 
Above  the  din  rise  the  cries  of  the  herders, 
running  before  and  behind,  clad  as  for 
a  holiday,  and  carrying  huge  kettles  for 
making  cheese,  as  well  as  other  necessa- 
ries for   their   summer   stay.       Sometimes 
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there  are  horses  also,  and  generally  a  strag- 
gling contingent  of  frightened  sheep  and 
goats,  driven  by  little  boys,  who  keep  up 
a  continuous,  and  quite  unnecessary,  crack- 
ing of  whips.  The  train  turns  a  corner, 
and  leaves  a  trailing  diminuendo  to  vibrate 
in  the  crystal  air.  At  times,  as  it  mounts, 
a  puff  of  wind  momentarily  renews  the 
clamor;  but  by  degrees  the  tones  of  the 
bells  sink  into  faint  tinklings,  the  herders' 
calls  sound  dim  and  muffled,  and  the  little 
boys  grow  so  tired,  that  they  forget  to  crack 
their  whips. 

The  path  leads  through  the  woods  in 
zigzags.  Presently  it  comes  out  upon  some 
clearing  where  a  chalet  stands  ;  or,  again, 
the  branches  part,  and  the  herders  look 
down  upon  the  patchwork  of  the  plains 
below,  where  fields  of  ripening  wheat  and 
llowery  clover  stretch  side  by  side  in 
narrow  strips. 

After  the  beeches  and  brambles  of  the 
lower  woods,  come,  by  imperceptible  tran- 
sition, the  hardy  pines,  inured  to  the  keen 
mountain  climate.  At  first  they  stand  in 
serried  ranks,  but  higher  up  they  spread 
out  upon  the  green,  like  silent  sentinels, 
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many  of  them  blasted  and  shattered  at 
their  posts  by  the  winter  storms,  or  wearing 
their  hearts  out  with  watching.  There  is 
the  keen  tonic  of  the  snow  in  the  air. 

And  then  —  marvel  of  marvels!  —  come 
the  summer  pastures  themselves. 

There  are  not  anywhere  on  earth  such 
pastures  as  these  upland,  Alpine  lands 
that  feel  so  firm  and  juicy  to  the  foot, 
that  glow  so  softly  in  the  sunlight,  or 
smell  so  sweet  with  many  thousand 
flowers. 

If  you  step  into  one  of  the  chalets  up 
there,  you  will  see  men  making  the  great 
Swiss  cheeses,  like  grinding-stones,  that  are 
famous  in  commerce.  I  remember  particu- 
larly watching  the  process  at  the  Bellenalp, 
above  Saxeten,  near  Interlaken.  Every- 
thing was  scrupulously  clean.  The  milk 
was  poured  into  an  enormous  kettle  ;  a  little 
rennet  was  then  inserted  to  curdle  the  milk, 
and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  about 
twenty  minutes.  A  herder  then  skimmed 
off  the  few  particles  of  waste  with  a  thin 
wooden  shovel,  not  unlike  in  shape  to  those 
used  in  European  banks  for  counting  out 
gold.  After  this,  he  stirred  the  whole  vigor- 
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ously  with  a  peculiar  implement.  It  was 
simply  a  pine  stick,  of  spotless  whiteness, 
with  the  buts  of  the  branches  left  on,  giving 
it  a  bristling  appearance.  This  prepara- 
tion was  boiled,  then  poured  into  a  form, 
pressed,  and  allowed  to  cool  and  harden, 
until  ready  for  transportation.  Such  a 
cheese  is  worth  about  sixty  francs,  or 
twelve  dollars,  when  it  leaves  the  alp. 

Later  on,  the  herders  sat  down  to  their 
frugal  meal  of  boiled  milk,  bread,  and  ordi- 
nary cheese.  They  never  eat  meat,  unless 
it  be  on  a  holiday  of  some  sort.  There 
was  a  bucket  of  milk  in  their  midst,  and 
each  had  a  wooden  spoon,  the  handle  fash- 
ioned into  a  hook,  so  as  to  hang  on  the 
edge  of  the  bucket,  like  the  ancient  silver 
spoons  of  the  Dutch. 

These  herders  are,  physically,  the  finest- 
looking  set  of  men  in  Switzerland;  not 
even  excepting  the  guides,  who  are  apt  to 
go  to  pieces  loafing  and  drinking  in  the 
tourist  resorts.  Life  upon  the  summer  pas- 
tures is  arduous  and  dangerous,  —  whether 
it  be  the  work  of  mowing  on  the  brinks  of 
precipices,  or  carrying  enormous  loads  by 
paths  hardly  fit  for  goats,  felling  trees,  or 
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building  walls  and  fences  to  keep  the  cat- 
tle from  falling  into  the  ravines.  Hardy 
and  hospitable,  these  men  are  also  independ- 
ent, and  impatient  of  even  the  appearance 
of  servitude.  Nor  are  they  communicative 
to  strangers,  performing  their  appointed 
tasks,  for  the  most  part,  in  surly  silence. 
When  you  hail  them,  they  answer  in  a 
slouchy,  sing-song  dialect.  In  truth,  they 
remain  so  long  away  from  human-kind, 
that  the  stupid  stare  of  their  cattle  creeps 
into  their  eyes.  When  they  are  milking. 
they  strap  on  a  little  wooden  stool,  the  foot 
of  which  sticks  out  like  a  tail,  as  they 
walk  from  one  cow  to  the  other.  As  a 
rule,  they  wear  tight  canvas  jackets,  with 
short  sleeves,  leaving  the  arm  to  bronze  in 
the  mountain  climate.  A  leather  skull-cap 
on  the  head,  and  a  hanging  wooden  pipe 
in  the  mouth,  are  invariable  accessories. 
Their  heavy,  ironshod  shoes,  and  even  their 
clothes,  are  apt  to  be  soiled  with  manure, 
and  they  are  not  in  the  least  romantically 
inclined ;  but  their  hands  are  kept  care- 
fully washed  for  the  handling  of  milk  and 
cheese. 

A  great  deal    lias   been  said   about  the 
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homesickness  of  these  mountaineers,  when 
away  in  other  lands.  In  point  of  fact,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  conscious  admira- 
tion for  the  mountains  in  themselves,  — 
only  a  sort  of  instinctive  attachment,  such 
as  any  man  might  feel  towards  his  native 
heath.  There  is  no  sentimental  mountain- 
eering cult  about  them.  They  are  apt  to 
complain  of  the  hard  work  when  you  ques- 
tion them;  and  their  unhappiness  in  the 
plains  is  apparently  more  of  a  physical  dis- 
comfort, due  to  heavy  air  and  change  of 
food.  As  rustics  are  generally  the  last 
people  in  the  world  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  nature,  so  true  mountaineers 
rarely  express  any  sentiment  about  their 
mountains. 

Pass  through  Andermatt  some  spring,  or 
early  summer,  and  you  will  see  the  cattle 
feeding  leisurely  on  the  outlying  pastures, 
before  they  mount  to  the  highest  uplands. 
A  few  scattered  hamlets  fringe  the  treeless 
valley  of  Urseren.  A  little  snow  still  clings 
to  the  mountains,  where  lies  the  Furka 
Pass.  All  nature  seems  attuned  to  a  minor 
mood,  which  is  remote,  subdued,  and  yet 
receptive  of   the    slow  awakening  of  sum- 
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mer.  A  great  exultant  breath  will  soon 
blow  from  the  peaks  that  look  towards  the 
south:  "Spring  is  not  dead;  come,  cattle, 
come,  herders;  upwards  still  higher,  to  the 
edge  of  the  snow  !  " 

I  was  much  impressed  once  with  the 
rhythmic  grace  of  three  mowers,  mounting 
the  slopes  of  the  Niederbauen,  near  Seelis- 
berg,  overlooking  the  lake  of  Luzern. 
They  carried  their  scythes  upon  the  left 
shoulder,  the  little  cup  with  the  sharpening 
stone  fastened  at  the  waist,  and  wore  the 
broad  felt  hat  of  the  country.  They  seemed 
to  be  in  uniform,  so  alike  were  they 
dressed,  and,  as  they  climbed  in  single  file, 
they  made  their  zigzags  exactly  the  same 
length,  swung  their  bodies  to  the  same 
time,  brought  their  scythes  round  at  the 
same  instant,  and  mounted  surefooted,  with 
a  beautiful  precision,  to  the  heights. 

It  is  customary  for  the  herders  and  the 
girls  of  the  upper  villages  to  meet,  at 
stated  times  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer, upon  different  alps,  there  to  dance 
and  sing  to  their  hearts'  content.  The 
men  also  compete  in  wrestling  and  throw- 
ing weights. 
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One  of  the  oldest  festivals  of  this  sort 
is  held  on  a  grand  scale  every  year  near 
Interlaken.  Visitors  will  remember  the 
picturesque  ruin  of  Unspunnen.  Near  by 
is  a  restaurant  overlooking  a  meadow ; 
rough  wooden  benches  are  placed,  tempo- 
rarily, in  a  semicircle.  The  result  looks, 
for  all  the  world,  like  a  rustic  Greek 
theatre,  with  an  Alpine  background.  Each 
wrestler  stands  in  his  shirt  and  trousers, 
but  wears  besides  a  sort  of  overall,  with  a 
strong  leather  belt.  The  champions  shake 
hands,  kneel  down,  holding  each  other  by 
the  belt,  behind  and  before.  The  object  is 
to  throw  the  adversary  upon  his  back.  As 
a  rule,  these  exhibitions  are  not  particularly 
interesting;  they  rarely  become  exciting, 
except  when  the  men  rise  to  their  feet; 
but  then,  this  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
see  the  peasant  girls  in  all  the  finery  of 
their  Bernese  costume. 

In  the  late  autumn,  generally  in  October, 
the  mountaineers  drive  their  cattle  to  mar- 
ket. But  for  the  rest,  there  are  few  amuse- 
ments upon  the  summer  pastures,  and  none 
of  the  amenities  of  civilized  life.  Perhaps 
the  only  bodily  grace  of  these  mountain- 
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eers  is  the  art  of  unconscious  equilibrium, 
which  they  learn  in  youth,  following  the 
goats  up  to  their  feeding-grounds  amid 
the  frowning  heights,  or  haymaking  on  the 
slopes  that  overhang  the  glaciers. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer,  when  all  the 
hay  on  the  lower  pastures  is  made  and 
housed,  then  comes  the  dangerous  process 
of  gathering  the  Wildheu,  or  wild  hay, 
that  grows  upon  seemingly  inaccessible 
strips  of  green.  On  a  fixed  day,  the  hay- 
makers start  in  companies,  carrying  with 
them  large  nets,  or  pieces  of  cloth,  to  wrap 
the  hay  in.  For  weeks  they  live  in  upper 
solitudes,  where  a  false  step,  or  an  instant's 
dizziness,  is  fatal.  The  hay,  thus  painfully 
procured,  is  stored  in  the  upland  chalets 
until  it  is  required  for  the  cattle  wintering 
in  the  valleys.  There  is  something  piteous 
in  this  scraping  together  of  every  blade  of 
grass  ;  and  yet  this  mountain  hay  is  sweeter 
and  better  the  higher  it  grows,  fuller  of 
aromatic  herbs  that  give  it  a  delicious, 
healthful  flavor  for  the  cattle. 

The  flowers  are  also  more  intense  in 
color  than  those  of  the  plains,  and  stur- 
dier to  resist  the  frost.     In  moist  or  shady 
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places  grows  the  matchless  blue  of  the 
gentian ;  Alpine  roses  clamber  up  the 
sides,  casting  a  pink  blush  upon  the  face 
of  the  rugged  mountain ;  asters,  like  great 
violet  daisies,  orchids  of  many  kinds  (espe- 
cially the  dark,  purple-red  button  with  the 
scent  of  vanilla),  forget-me-nots  (growing 
more  intensely  blue  the  higher  they  climb), 
and  dainty  soldanellas,  hugging  the  snow 
patches,  or  shyly  pushing  up  through  the 
snow  itself,  —  they  all  do  play  their  part  on 
this  stage  of  the  Alps.  Then  there  is  the 
embroidery  of  the  flowering  mosses  upon  the 
rocks,  and  above  all  the  soft,  gray  felt  of  the 
edelweiss,  perched  against  the  gaunt  preci- 
pices, or  upon  the  untrodden  pinnacles. 

For  us  who  come  from  afar,  and  are 
enveloped  in  the  meshes  of  a  complex 
civilization,  the  alps  are  full  of  a  sublime 
serenity;  they  are  redolent  with  soothing 
leisure. 

A  straying  bee  is  buzzing  about  the 
flowers,  or  a  mountain  bird  utters  sudden, 
startled  notes.  From  all  the  pasture  comes 
the  haphazard  jingling  of  cow-bells,  now 
sounding  noble  harmonies,  now  falling 
apart  in  sweet   and   aimless  janglings.     A 
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herder's  voice  arrives,  far  spent,  upon  the 
breeze  that  blows  so  fresh  and  clean  down 
the  ravines.  The  nearer  cattle,  as  they 
graze,  show  humid  noses,  and  great  pink 
tongues,  lopping  the  grass;  others  come 
and  go,  or  lie  down  to  chew  the  cud  ;  while 
the  boldest  climb  the  slopes,  until  they  look 
like  slowly  wandering  spots,  and  their  bells 
give  forth  mere  whispers. 

In  these  altitudes,  the  chalets  are  burned 
a  chocolate-brown  upon  the  sunn}'  side,  but 
they  weather  into  a  dead  gray  on  the  stormy 
quarter.  As  for  the  cattle  that  trample  in 
the  mire  and  manure  around  the  huts,  they 
are  sturdy,  straight-backed  specimens,  full 
of  vigor,  but  gentle  from  living  so  inti- 
mately with  their  herders.  Switzerland  pos- 
sesses two  great  breeds,  —  the  Parti-colored 
and  the  Brown  ;  the  former,  spotted  red, 
or  black  and  white,  found  at  its  best  in  the 
Gruyere  district  and  the  Simmenthal;  the 
latter,  shading  off  from  brown-black  to 
mouse-color  and  pearl-gray,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Schwiz. 

A  fretful,  foaming  torrent  generally  runs 
through  these  pastures;  perhaps  there  is 
a    melancholy   swamp    in    one    corner,  but 
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almost  always  a  lake,  where  the  cattle 
drink.  And  then,  from  the  shelving  rocks 
that  overhang  the  slopes,  there  falls  a  fringe 
of  silver  showers,  dripping  and  drifting, 
dust-like  in  mid  air,  or  plunging  headlong 
on  the  slippery  rocks  below;  it  is  the 
steady  trickle  of  the  melting  snow.  A 
cold  wind  betrays  the  presence  on  the  top- 
most peaks  of  a  white  winter,  which  never 
turns  to  spring.  Clouds,  like  torn  shreds 
of  mist,  float,  unstable  and  ill  at  ease,  along 
the  crags,  in  tragic  discontent. 

But  beyond  the  slopes  of  green,  up  above 
the  gray  rocks,  rise  the  sparkling  spires  of 
snow,  hushed,  serene,  and  immemorial.  A 
magnificent  tranquillity  broods  upon  their 
summits  ;  their  masses  of  rounded  snow  lie 
smooth  and  soft  within  their  folds.  Only 
further  down  the  glaciers  grind  and  groan, 
as  they  slide  imperceptibly  between  their 
stone  walls,  pressed  together  and  wrinkled 
into  a  thousand  crevasses. 

At  length  the  hard  day's  work  must 
close,  even  upon  the  alps.  The  flowers 
quake  before  the  increasing  keenness  of 
the  wind.  The  sheep  and  goats  scuttle 
down  from  the  little  islets  of  green  among 
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the  barren  crags,  where  they  have  been 
nibbling  and  bleating  all  day.  Perhaps 
the  cows  will  stay  out  all  night  under  the 
stars,  resting  and  chewing  their  cud:  but 
if  the  season  is  somewhat  advanced,  the 
herders  now  drive  them  in  to  be  milked 
and  stabled.  Then  the  pasture  resounds 
with  the  calls  of  the  men  far  and  near,  and 
the  descending  cattle  advance  from  all  sides 
towards  the  hut,  dangling  their  bells  in  a 
rising  crescendo  as  they  approach,  until  the 
sound  becomes  deafening.  As  they  stand 
about,  switching  their  tails  at  the  flies,  the 
head  herder  passes  through  their  midst  with 
a  leather  bag  full  of  salt,  to  give  each  one  a 
handful.  They  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  the 
milk  is  all  the  better  for  a  pinch  of  salt. 

When,  one  by  one,  the  cows  have  entered 
the  stables,  with  a  last  jerk  of  their  bells, 
a  thin,  blue  line  rises  from  the  hut,  where 
the  herders  are  cooking  their  supper.  The 
violet  veil  of  twilight  hangs  pensive-sweet 
upon  the  farther  mountains,  and  all  is  still, 
save  that  the  torrent  rumbles  and  calls 
incessantly  to  the  night  air. 

Next  day  perhaps  the  weather  will  break. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LUZERN. 

TO  see  Luzern  in  the  full  swing  of  its 
summer  season,  no  one  would  suspect 
that  it  began  life  as  an  ecclesiastical  settle- 
ment. But  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  a 
colony  of  monks  from  the  Alsatian  Abbey 
of  Murbach  founded  a  little  monastery 
there  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  dedicated  it  to  Saint  Ledger; 
hence  the  name  Luzern,  which  is,  appar- 
ently, a  contraction  of  Leodegar's-  Ern, 
meaning  Ledger's  farm.  The  old-fashioned 
derivation  from  the  Latin  lucerna,  a  light- 
house, has  lately  received  its  quietus,  the 
archaeologists  declaring  that  they  know 
nothing  of  a  Roman  lighthouse  having  ever 
stood  at  the  outlet  of  the  Reuss. 

After  all,  the  most  important  bit  of  his- 
tory for  modern  Luzern  has  been  the  open- 
ing of  the  St.  Gothard  Railroad.  This  has 
given  the  place  an  international  standing, 
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and  has  filled  its  hotels  fuller  than  ever  with 
cosmopolitan  crowds.  The  summer  visi- 
tors no  longer  arrive  by  twos  and  threes, 
leisurely  looking  about  for  lodgings,  or  ad- 
miring the  first  glimpses  as  they  go;  now, 
with  every  train  and  steamboat,  waves  of 
tourists  invade  the  town,  storming  the 
hotels  on  foot,  or  in  palatial  omnibuses,  on 
top  of  which  their  baggage  is  balanced 
with  scientific  care.  Interlaken  itself  has 
been  clearly  distanced  ;  the  flag  of  fashion 
waves  victorious  over  the  Schweizerhof- 
Quay.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ancient  walls 
and  towers  on  the  Musegg  look  down  in 
mediaeval  wonder,  and  new  pensions  climb 
continually  farther  up  the  hill  of  the  Drei 
Linden. 

On  the  lake-side  promenade  the  pressure 
and  competition  grows  more  formidable 
every  season.  Each  nationality  complains 
of  the  presence  of  the  others,  while  secretly 
enjoying  the  peculiarities  by  which  its 
rivals  may  be  recognized. 

For  some  years  it  was  the  custom  of 
Continentals  to  band  together  against  the 
English,  to  make  fun  of  the  knickerbockers 
of  the  men,  and  the  flat,  thick-soled  shoes  of 
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the  women;  to  inveigh  against  their  selfish 
stolidity,  and  to  close  the  windows  of  hotel 
parlors,  whenever  British  matrons  opened 
them  for  ventilation.  But  the  English,  who. 
by  the  way,  never  quite  guessed  what  was 
going  on,  now  mostly  go  to  the  Tyrol,  to 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  other  highland  dis- 
tricts of  the  world,  to  satisfy  their  climbing 
instincts,  leaving  the  Continentals  in  Swit- 
zerland to  imitate  their  knickerbockers  and 
thick  shoes,  and  to  find  out  from  their 
doctors,  that  fresh  air  in  crowded  rooms  is, 
on  the  whole,  less  dangerous  than  it  used 
to  be.  A  few  specimens  of  the  English 
old  maid,  with  her  impossible  trappings 
and  blue  veils,  may  still  be  seen,  at  times, 
botanizing  harmlessly  ;  while  many  stalwart 
families  of  fresh-cheeked  Britons  live  in 
Switzerland,  for  economy's  sake.  But  the 
regular  Swiss  round  is  no  longer  a  dis- 
tinctly English   luxury. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans,  having 
gained  precedence,  are  coming  in  for  their 
share  of  the  dislike  formerly  vented  upon 
their  imperturbable  predecessors :  and, 
what  is  perhaps  rather  significant,  they 
have  succeeded  in  alienating  the  affections, 
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even  of  the  natives,  who  make  their  living 
from  them.  Mr.  Howells  remarks  quietly, 
in  regard  to  the  Germans,  "  It  is  said  that 
the  Swiss,  who  digest  them  along  with  the 
rest  of  us,  do  not  like  them."  The  truth  is, 
the  Germans  are  apt  to  be  unnecessarily- 
critical  of  slow,  Swiss  ways,  and  especially 
of  Swiss  beer;  worse  than  all,  they  bargain 
a  great  deal  about  the  price  of  board, 
although  they  do  not  eat  less  than  other 
nationalities. 

The  men  are  unmistakable  from  their 
military  bearing,  tight  trousers,  thin  travel- 
ling ulsters,  high  heels,  and  the  unfailing 
field-glass,  slung  over  the  shoulder  on  a 
strap.  This  field-glass  mania,  I  suppose,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  are 
near-sighted,  and  that  all  have  served  in 
the  army.  German  women  ought  to  be 
forgiven  many  little  shortcomings,  in  the 
way  of  shapeless  dresses  and  subservience 
to  their  husbands,  for  the  sake  of  their 
genuine  enthusiasm  in  the  sight  of  nature. 
They  can  speak  their  Wunderschon  in 
every  key  and  degree,  throwing  limitless 
approbation  into  it,  or  making  it  linger  on 
the  tongue  with  infinite  tenderness. 
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For  the  most  part,  the  Germans  in  Swit- 
zerland are  not  given  to  eccentricity,  except, 
of  course,  the  devotes  of  Jaeger,  who 
cannot  resist  parading  their  lamb's  wool  in 
public  places.  The  Teutonic  ideal  of  a 
summer  outing  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  English.  It  does  not  involve  climbing, 
or  courting  danger,  or  even  getting  tired. 
It  means  sitting  by  the  hour  on  some  hotel 
terrace,  half-way  up  the  mountain,  where 
the  view  is  finest,  having  at  your  side  a 
little  table,  and  on  that  table  a  glass  of 
beer.  As  a  nation,  Germans  seem  to  feel 
an  irresistible  desire  to  eat  and  drink  in 
the  presence  of  beautiful  nature,  and 
so  they  are  gradually  transforming  every 
famous  point  of  view  in  Switzerland  into 
a  Bierhalie  mit  kaltem  Aufschnitt.  When 
a  German  climbs  mountains,  he  does  it, 
as  a  rule,  for  scientific  purposes,  not  for 
pleasure. 

The  French,  too,  visit  Switzerland  every 
year  in  greater  numbers,  —  performing 
their  excursions  with  much  good  humor, 
and  not  a  little  blaring  of  trumpets.  With 
the  exception  of  the  very  few  among  them 
who   have   travelled  before,   they   are    apt 
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to  betray  that  profound  ignorance  of  all 
things  foreign,  in  which  it  pleases  them  to 
live  at  home.  It  is  a  question  whether 
they  are  more  surprised  at  the  grandeur  of 
the  mountain  scenery,  or  at  the  redeeming 
traits  which  they  gradually  discover  in 
other  nationalities,  —  barring  the  Germans, 
be  it  understood. 

The  men  and  boys  have  a  fondness  for 
leather  gaiters,  white  canvas  protectors  on 
their  caps,  a  V Afriquc,  and  revanche  cloaks 
with  hoods.  You  will  find  them,  as  a  rule, 
genial,  companionable,  full  of  ideas,  and 
sudden  accesses  of  enthusiasm.  The  Tar- 
tarin  type  is  not  dead  yet.  In  moments  of 
forgetfulness,  they  will  go  so  far  as  to  chuck 
the  chamber-maid  under  the  chin !  They 
also  shine  as  consolers  of  grass-widows  in 
mountain  hotels.  A  Frenchwoman  in  the 
Alps  is  somewhat  of  a  fish  out  of  water. 
Madame  de  Stael  declared  herself  inex- 
pressibly bored  by  the  mountains ;  but  that 
was  before  they  had  become  the  fashion  ; 
and  everybody  cannot  afford  to  be  as  frank 
as  was  her  habit.  I  think  most  French- 
women secretly  doubt,  whether  the  Swiss 
tour  is  really  worth    the    candle;    and    so 
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they  are  apt  to  take  refuge  in  designing 
Alpine  toilets  that  are  really  very  pretty, 
but  perfectly  impractical.  To  hear  the 
amusing  accounts  these  people  bring  with 
them,  on  their  return  into  civilized  France, 
is  a  real  pleasure.  They  will  round  out  a 
slight  adventure  into  the  most  perfect  bit 
of  art,  or  describe  a  party  of  Germans  with 
three  impressionistic  strokes. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  serious  side  to 
this  continual  meeting  of  French  and  Ger- 
mans on  Swiss  soil.  It  is  darkly  hinted, 
that  there  have  been  scenes  at  hotels  during 
dinner,  beginning  with  discussions,  and  end- 
ing with  broken  dishes.  Little  boys  of  the 
two  nationalities  have  been  found  pulling 
handfuls  out  of  each  other's  hair.  The 
wives  of  Prussian  officers  of  high  rank  have 
overheard  disrespectful  remarks  made  about 
their  very  best  dresses.  A  French  lady  has 
felt  called  upon  to  sweep  majestically  out  of 
a  hotel  parlor,  because  some  one  inadver- 
tently mentioned  the  name  of  Strassburg. 
The  constant  misrepresentations  of  politi- 
cians, and  a  perverted  ideal  of  patriotism, 
seem  to  have  done  their  work.  The  French 
are  agreed  that  the  more  they  see  of  the  Ger- 
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mans  the  less  they  like  them.     The  Ger- 
mans, apparently,  return  the  compliment. 

With  the  advent  of  the  first  Americans 
into  the  round  of  Swiss  travel,  prices  are 
said  to  have  gone  up  all  along  the  line. 
These  early  pioneers  spent  their  dollars,  as 
the  English  did  their  shillings,  and  the 
French  their  francs.  The  feeing  system 
was  something  new  to  them.  They  remem- 
bered the  chambermaid  every  time  she 
brought  hot  water,  and  the  head  waiter 
after  every  table  cfhdte.  Moreover,  it  was 
reserved  for  Americans  to  commit  the 
public  crime  of  feeing  beforehand,  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  the  best  service.  What 
with  their  habit  of  paying  all  they  were 
asked,  and  sometimes  more,  buying  sou- 
venirs profusely  without  bargaining,  and 
travelling  always  in  the  most  expensive 
manner,  Americans,  for  a  while,  com- 
pletely demoralized  the  tourist  business. 
When  the  atmosphere  of  uncertainty,  which 
had  momentarily  settled  upon  the  economic 
system  of  Switzerland,  cleared  away,  it  was 
found  that  prices  had  gone  up  so  high,  that 
not  even  the  Germans  have  been  able  to 
pull  them  down  again. 
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Times  have  changed.  Many  Americans, 
resenting  that  time-worn  saying  about  fools 
and  Americans  travelling  in  first-class  car- 
riages, have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  are  now  counted  among  the  most  ex- 
pert bargainers  in  the  world.  But  it  still 
means  many  extras  on  your  bill,  to  let  the 
landlord  know  that  you  are  an  American. 

Those  shrewd  people  who  manage  the 
tourist  business,  say  there  is  one,  unfailing 
sign  of  Americanism.  It  is  the  eye.  In 
Paris,  they  already  speak  of  the  American 
eye  as  something  new  and  wonderful,  — 
that  observant,  careworn  eye,  from  which 
nothing  escapes,  which  seems  burning  itself 
out  with  the  fire  of  some  inner  spirit  of 
unrest.  This  eye  was  seen  in  its  greatest 
intensity  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago, 
where  vast  crowds  passed  from  building 
to  building,  scrutinizing  every  item  con- 
scientiously, for  fear  of  losing  any  oppor- 
tunity, however  small,  —  all  doing  their 
duty,  without  a  loud  word  or  a  smile.  In 
Switzerland,  hotel-keepers  have  learned  to 
watch  for  this  same  eye,  when  all  other 
signs  fail.  Even  if  the  new  arrivals  are 
thickly  overlaid  from  top  to  toe  with  Anglo- 
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maniacy,  their  eyes  will  betray  them.  They 
need  not  speak  with  the  slightest  accent ; 
the  young  women  of  the  party  need  not 
order  their  mothers  about,  or  have  small 
hands  and  feet;  the  elderly  ladies  may 
avoid  wearing  diamonds  on  excursions  into 
the  mountains,  or  camel's-hair  shawls  on 
Sundays  ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  chil- 
dren should  call  for  butter  at  dinner,  or  for 
sugar  to  put  on  their  lettuce,  —  a  Swiss 
hotel-keeper,  who  knows  his  business,  will 
pick  out  his  special  victims  every  time,  and 
make  his  prices  accordingly. 

As  a  rule,  Americans  have  not  that  love 
of  mountaineering  for  its  own  sake,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  English,  nor  that 
faculty  of  the  Germans  for  indefinite  sit- 
ting still.  They  are  apt  to  do  their  Swiss 
tour  in  double-quick  time,  connecting  it 
with  sight-seeing  in  Italy,  and  shopping  in 
Paris  and  London.  The  ladies,  especially, 
display  a  fixed  purpose  never  to  walk,  when 
they  can  ride.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that 
the  natives  call  that  easiest  of  glaciers  in 
the  Alps,  the  Mer  de  Glace  at  Chamonix, 
the  Glacier  of  the  American  Girl.  But  it 
is   asserted  that,  when  Americans  can  be 
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persuaded  to  settle  down  leisurely  for  a 
long  stay  in  Switzerland,  to  relax  a  little 
from  the  tensity  of  their  habitual  life,  they 
begin  to  feel  very  much  at  home  in  the 
little  Republic,  which  resembles  their  own 
in  miniature.  Their  open-minded  intelli- 
gence, their  readiness  in  picking  up  the 
languages,  their  frank  admiration  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  endear  them  to  the 
natives.  Besides,  they  have  one  supreme 
virtue,  compared  with  all  other  nationali- 
ties, —  they  never  grumble. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  St.  Gothard, 
many  Italians  have  begun  to  take  their 
places  among  the  most  desirable  fish  in  the 
net  spread  by  the  Fremdenindustrie.  So 
far,  they  have  not  produced  any  consid- 
erable change  in  the  manner  in  which  that 
industry  is  managed. 

In  the  midst  of  this  cosmopolitan  mix- 
ture, one  almost  forgets  that  Luzern  be- 
longs to  the  native  Swiss.  They  seem  to 
be  there  on  sufferance,  performing  menial 
service  as  porters,  coachmen,  boatmen, 
guides,  etc.,  trying  to  earn  the  right  to  be 
present  during  the  season,  among  all  these 
fashionable     foreigners.       It     is     only    in 
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winter,  when  Luzern  collapses  into  a  sad, 
empty  town,  that  they  become  their  own 
masters  once  more.  The  process  is  not 
good  for  their  manhood  and  womanhood. 
When  the  band  plays  at  the  Schweizerhof, 
one  does  not  know  what  to  despise  most,  — 
the  easily  excited  vanity  of  the  hotel  guests 
on  the  porch,  all  toilet  and  conscious  osten- 
tation, or  the  Swiss  servants,  rushing  about 
at  the  bidding  of  foreign  masters,  as  their 
ancestors,  the  mercenaries,  fought  for  pay. 
But  then,  one  must  earn  a  living;  the 
season  is  only  too  short,  even  if  the  moon 
is  trailing  a  flood  of  gold  across  the  lake, 
to  caress  the  outlines  of  Pilatus,  or  light 
up  the  silvered  dome  of  the  Titlis. 

After  we  have  become  sufficiently  irri- 
tated by  this  pretension  and  servility  of  the 
quay,  to  declare  that  we  will  never  visit 
Luzern  again,  something  calls  us  into  the 
quiet,  narrow  streets  of  the  old  town,  where 
all  is  forgotten  and  forgiven. 

Two  of  the  four  bridges  that  span  the 
green  Reuss  are  covered,  wooden,  and 
mediaeval.  The  Kapellbriicke  crosses  the 
river  obliquely,  stopping  to  confer,  almost 
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in  mid-stream,  with  a  strong,  octagonal 
tower,  the  Wasserthurm.  This  bridge  was 
built  in  1333,  one  year  after  Luzern's  admis- 
sion into  the  Swiss  Confederation.  Until 
r6ri,  no  attempt  at  decoration  seems  to 
have  been  made ;  but  in  that  year,  the  City 
Council  decided  to  beautify  the  rafters  of 
the  roof  with  painted  tablets.  Town  Clerk 
Rennward  Cysat  drew  the  plans,  and  Hans 
Hcinrich  Wegmann,  of  Ziirich,  painted  the 
tablets  for  four  gulden  apiece.  Holbein 
seems  to  have  had  this  Kapellbriicke  in 
mind,  when  he  worked  at  his  famous  Ma- 
donna. In  1 74.1,  an  inundation  carried 
away  part  of  the  bridge  and  its  paintings; 
but  almost  all,  154  in  number,  were  after- 
ward recovered,  restored,  and  replaced,  — 
the  coat-of-arms  of  the  finder  being  gener- 
ally added  out  of  compliment. 

The  subjects  of  the  tablets  are  frankly 
mediaeval.  They  represent  imaginary  par- 
allels between  Swiss  and  Jewish  history,  in 
which  Protestants  are  made  to  play  the 
part  of  the  Philistines.  The  result  is  some- 
what strained  at  times,  —  especially  as  the 
Saints  Ledger  and  Maurice,  patrons  of 
Luzern  and   primitive    Swiss    Catholicism, 
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are  forced  to  figure  as  often  as  possible. 
It  looks  as  though  the  contract  called  for 
the  saints  once  in  so  often. 

Probably  no  one  pretends  that  the  tablets 
are,  in  any  sense,  representative  of  great  art, 
for  the  workmanship  is  mechanical,  and  the 
manner  crude,  if  not  barbaric.  They  are 
only  valuable  as  examples  of  that  distorted, 
monkish,  a  priori  sort  of  method,  which 
was  a  phase  of  mediaeval  art,  when  men 
feared  to  go  straight  to  nature. 

The  Wasserthurm  was  not  a  Roman 
lighthouse,  as  the  guide-books  persist  in 
informing  the  public :  it  was  built  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  to  form  part  of  the  plan 
of  fortifications  on  the  lake-front.  In  the 
course  of  its  long  history  it  has  been  used 
principally  as  a  prison  for  captives  in  war, 
and  for  dangerous  criminals.  It  was,  con- 
sequently, fitted  with  a  dungeon  and  torture 
chamber.  In  the  treasury  room  Charles, 
the  Bold's,  famous  big  diamond  was  kept 
for  a  while,  after  the  battle  of  Grandson; 
but  now  the  tower  is  used  merely  for  the 
storage  of  archives  and  records. 

Farther  down  the  Reuss,  there  is  a  short, 
commonplace  iron    bridge,   and  after  that 
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comes  the  mediaeval  Spreuerbriicke.  The 
latter  was  built  in  1408.  Between  the  years 
of  1626  and  1632,  Kaspar  Meglingen  deco- 
rated it  with  panels  of  the  "  Dance  of 
Death,"  that  grewsome  allegory  which  was 
so  much  the  fashion  in  his  day.  There  are 
fifty-six  panels  now  on  the  bridge,  which 
have,  it  appears,  been  retouched  by  frequent 
restorations.  Although  the  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  does  not  allow  them 
to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  their  style  is  superior  to  those  on 
the  Kapellbriicke.  We  may  not  be  prepared 
to  say,  with  Victor  Hugo,  that  Meglingen 
"was  a  great  painter  and  a  great  man;" 
but  we  can  give  him  rank  above  the  mere 
house-painters  of  his  time.  Whenever  the 
panels  were  ordered  by  private  individuals, 
the  portraits  of  the  donors  were  introduced, 
in  truly  feudal  fashion  of  patronage. 

On  the  water-front,  Luzern  is  now  com- 
pletely modern  with  its  rows  of  white  hotels; 
but  round  about  the  back,  on  the  crest  of 
the  Musegg  hill,  the  ancient  walls  still 
run  in  bold  zigzags,  bristling  with  watch- 
towers.     They  form,  in  truth,  the  unchan- 
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ging  symbol  of  Luzern.  For  some  reason 
or  other,  the  towers  are  all  deliberately  dif- 
ferent in  construction,  —  a  touch  of  Teu- 
tonic fantasy,  perhaps.  Recently  the  open 
interiors,  facing  the  town,  have  been  hap- 
pily retouched  with  colors.  The  date  of 
erection  is  1385,  and  the  most  prominent 
one  of  the  towers  goes  by  the  name  of 
Lugisland. 

A  good  deal  of  quaint  material  has  been 
preserved  in  the  older  part  of  the  town. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  Rathhaus, 
with  its  enormous  wooden  roof,  topping  a 
main  body  of  rich  stone-work,  resembles  a 
pretty  woman  trying  to  hide  her  charms 
under  a  parasol ;  but  this  coquette  must 
be  of  a  rather  bulky  type  of  beaut}-,  for  the 
stone-work  is  somewhat  heavy,  and  even 
ungainly.  The  roof,  however,  is  in  the 
real  Swiss  style,  graceful  and  homelike; 
whereas  an  Italian  influence  shows  itself 
in  the  arcades  along  the  riverside.  The 
building  was  finished  in  1606,  and  is  still 
used  by  the  town  magistrates.  Big,  gilded 
letters  also  announce  an  Art  Exhibition 
within,  which  lasts  during  the  season  from 
June  1st  to  October  15th.     The  collection 
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of  antiquities  includes  trophies  —  more 
or  less  authentic  —  from  the  battle  of  Sem- 
pach,  and  from  the  Burgundian  and  Mila- 
nese wars.  The  adjoining  tower  is  very  old, 
but  the  fresco  on  its  face  was  painted  as 
recently  as  1863,  to  replace  an  ancient, 
faded  one.  The  subject  is  the  death  of 
Peter  von  Gundoldingen,  leader  of  the 
men  of  Luzern  at  the  battle  of  Sempach. 

On  market  days  the  narrow  strip  of  quay 
back  of  the  Rathhaus,  usually  so  quiet, 
starts  into  sudden  animation.  Substantial, 
fiat-bottomed  boats  from  all  the  lake  dis- 
tricts are  made  fast  to  the  shelving,  stone- 
paved  bank,  fretting  at  their  ropes  in  the 
strong  current  of  the  Reuss.  The  Ro- 
manesque arcade  re-echoes  with  schwizer- 
diitsch  gutturals;  there  is  a  smell  of  cheese; 
clumsy  peasants  in  homespun  are  unload- 
ing carts,  full  of  fresh  vegetables.  The 
blue  blouse  of  a  cattle-dealer,  or  the  head- 
dress of  a  girl  of  Nidwalden,  appears  for 
a  moment  in  the  midst  of  the  shuffling 
crowd.  Throughout  the  neighboring  inns 
there  is  much  noisy  bargaining  over  litre 
measures  of  thin,  white  wine.  And  yet,  not 
a   hundred   yards   away,  fastidious,  super- 
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cilious  foreigners  are  bored  to  death  at  the 
sight  of  one  another  on  the  promenade  ! 

When  you  cross  the  town  to  take  the 
cable-road  for  the  Giitsch,  you  must  not 
fail  to  notice  on  the  way  the  unique  Von 
Moos  Haus.  It  is  the  most  fantastic  com- 
bination of  carved  wood  and  white  mortar 
imaginable.  A  little  balcony  juts  out  from 
the  first  story;  the  window-frames  are  mod- 
elled after  Tuscan  pilasters ;  and  short, 
projecting  roofs  separate  the  different 
floors.  The  builder  seems  to  have  been 
given  free  play,  to  carve  all  the  wood  in 
sight,  to  his  heart's  content.  He  has  pro- 
duced startling  and  naive  contrasts  by 
cutting  some  of  the  beams,  which  show 
between  the  mortar,  into  odd  twists  and 
turns.  To  heighten  still  more  this  singular 
effect,  all  the  wood-work  has  become  tanned 
a  rich  brown  by  years  of  sun  and  exposure; 
for  the  house  dates  from  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  Weggisgasse  is  particularly  rich  in 
old-fashioned  inns,  with  wrought-iron  signs. 
There  is  often  a  gilded  eagle's  head,  hold- 
ing the  frame  in  its  beak.  If  you  choose, 
you   can    find   a  good    deal    that  is  queer 
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and  unusual  in  other  by-streets  of  Luzern. 
When  least  expected,  the  Reuss  crosses 
your  path,  flowing,  green  and  silent,  with 
awful  momentum,  as  though  bound  to 
sweep  the  town  from  its  moorings.  But 
the  swans  and  ducks  seem  to  get  on  well 
enough  in  the  very  worst  of  the  current. 
Throw  out  some  bread-crumbs,  and  they 
will  ferry  themselves  over  to  you,  sideways, 
without  the  least  apparent  effort,  making 
the  stream  do  half  the  work  for  them. 

Whatever  sight-seeing  is  to  be  done  in 
Luzern,  the  organ  in  the  Hofkirche  must 
surely  be  heard.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
wonderful  range  of  this  celebrated  instru- 
ment which  tourists  go  to  admire,  as  it  is 
the  skill  of  the  performer  in  imitating  the 
brewing  and  bursting  of  a  storm.  People 
who  have  attended  several  times,  declare 
that  when  the  organist  represents  the  pat- 
tering of  rain  on  the  roof,  there  are  always 
some  nervous  persons  in  the  audience  who 
look  about  for  their  umbrellas. 

But  I  suppose,  take  it  all  in  all,  the  pet 
show-piece  of  the  place  is  the  Lion.  Few 
people    would   have    the    courage    to   visit 
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Luzern,  and  ever  after  face  the  combined 
reproaches  of  all  their  friends,  because  they 
had  failed  to  see  the  Lion.  We  do  so  much 
sight-seeing  nowadays  in  mere  self-defence  ! 

As  everybody  knows,  the  monument  com- 
memorates the  massacre  of  the  guard  of 
Swiss  mercenaries  who  fought  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Louis  XVI.  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution.  On  the  ioth  of  August, 
1792,  they  held  the  mob  heroically  at  bay 
on  the  steps  of  the  Tuileries  Palace,  until 
the  King  commanded  them  to  desist.  In 
withdrawing,  they  lost  twenty-six  officers 
and  seven  hundred  and  sixty  soldiers.  The 
dedication  reads,  in  part :  "  Hclvetiorum 
fidei  ac  vituti."  Underneath  are  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  officers  who  perished. 
The  Lion  was  chiselled  from  the  solid  sand- 
stone rock  by  an  artist,  Aborn  of  Konstanz, 
after  Thorwaldsen's  model.  A  spring  at 
the  top  flows  down  on  one  side,  and  forms 
a  dark  pool  at  the  base,  surrounded  by 
trees  and  shrubs. 

It  is  quite  worth  while  analyzing  the 
merits  of  this  Lion  of  Luzern ;  for  as  a 
work  of  art  it  is  almost  unique. 

Undoubtedly    the    natural    surroundings 
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render  it  more  impressive.  One  feels  as 
though  the  whole  were  a  shrine,  at  which 
it  would  be  in  bad  taste  to  criticise  too 
closely  the  mere  workmanship  on  the  carved 
saint.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  difficult 
to  realize  that  the  length  of  the  Lion  is 
actually  twenty-six  feet ;  it  looks  so  much 
smaller  In  sharp  contrast  with  this  real- 
istic setting  is  the  wholly  symbolical  mean- 
ing of  the  monument  itself.  The  Lion  is 
not  so  much  an  animal,  as  an  allegory,  —  a 
hero  falling  in  the  cause  of  abstract  loyalty. 
Pierced  as  he  is  by  a  broken  lance,  the 
Lion  still  shelters  the  Bourbon  shield  with 
his  paw.  As  Eugene  Rambert  says  :  "The 
artist  has  not  sought  a  scene  for  his  sub- 
ject, but  an  inspiration.  ...  It  is  a  work 
at  once  antique  and  modern,  —  antique  in 
style,  modern  in  spirit;  it  is  a  monument 
such  as  the  Greeks  loved,  without  a  trace 
of  imitation,  original,  living,  inspired  as  all 
lofty  conceptions  are  inspired." 

There  is  just  one  consideration  that  de- 
tracts from  the  moral  beauty  of  the  Lion 
of  Luzern.  The  act  of  the  Swiss  Guard, 
which  it  typifies,  was  noble  in  itself;  but  it 
was  the  result  of  that  vicious  mercenary 
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system,  which  demoralized  the  internal  and 
foreign  affairs  of  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
until  within  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
It  recalls  the  time  when  fighting  for  pay, 
for  any  master,  for  any  cause,  however 
ignoble,  was  considered  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. Rambert  hopes  that  the  Swiss 
Guard  "will  figure  in  history  as  the  mar- 
tyrs of  loyalty  and  royalty."  I  fear  that 
the  taint  of  pas  d\irgent,  pas  de  Suisses 
will  cling  to  them  for  all  time. 

As  the  world  moves  farther  away  from 
war  and  bloodshed,  it  will  become  more 
and  more  difficult  to  grow  enthusiastic  over 
the  leading  motive  of  the  monument,  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  false  position 
of  the  Swiss,  on  the  steps  of  the  Tuileries. 
Even  now  the  Pope's  Guard,  harmless  and 
theatrical  as  it  may  look,  lounging  about 
the  Vatican  gates,  is  felt  to  represent  a 
false  idea.  The  yellow,  black,  and  red 
uniforms,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo, 
make  these  transplanted  mountaineers  en- 
durable, because  antiquated;  but  what 
would  be  the  result,  if  they  ever  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Italian  populace?  Would 
another  Lion  of  Luzern  be  carved  for  them  ? 
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The  only  excuse  for  the  mercenary  system, 
which  was  ever  allowable,  was  the  one 
reported  to  have  been  made  by  a  Swiss  to 
a  Frenchman:  "We  fight  for  honor;  you, 
for  money,"  said  the  Frenchman.  "Yes," 
replied  the  Swiss,  "we  both  fight  for  what 
we  have  not  got."  It  was  a  question  of 
supply  and  demand.  I  rather  think  the 
men  of  the  new  century  will  say  of  this 
monument :  "  A  poem  of  an  older  time, 
written  in  stone ;  a  lion  teaching  a  lesson 
we  no  longer  need." 

It  is  a  pity,  too.  that  the  very  environ- 
ment of  this  noble  T.ion  should  be  so  frankly 
mercenary,  should  smell  so  strongly  of  the 
side-shows  of  a  menagerie.  One  franc 
here,  and  one  franc  fifty  there,  for  dioramas, 
panoramas,  a  glacier  garden,  stuffed  ani- 
mals, etc.,  makes  a  bad  impression,  when 
you  can  see  the  real  thing  for  nothing,  if 
you  go  to  the  right  place.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  produce  a  real  work  of  art ;  but 
it  is  sometimes  still  more  important  to  have 
its  surroundings  in  keeping. 

Pilatus,  too,  is  a  great  work  of  art ;  and 
it  is  never  disappointing,  —  at  least,  when 
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the  clouds  leave  it  visible.  Whether  the 
day  be  bright,  and  its  crags  rend  the  sky, 
or  a  summer  haze  give  it  gentleness  and 
distance,  Pilatus  is  always  the  great,  domi- 
nant factor  in  the  outer  life  of  Luzern.  It 
serves  as  a  barometer  for  the  whole  dis- 
trict, according  to  the  shape  of  the  clouds 
about  the  summit.  There  is  a  local  rhyme, 
whidi  runs  as  follows,  in  a  somewhat  lame 
translation :  — 

"  If  Pilatus  wears  his  cap,  serene  will  be  the  day  ; 
If  his  collar  he  puts  on,  you  may  venture  on  the  way  ; 
But  if  his  sword  he  wields,  at  home  you  'd  better 
stay." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  same  rhyme 
is  used  in  other  districts, — especially  on 
the  lake  of  Thun  for  the  Niesen,  and  at 
Altdorf  for  the  Gitschen  ;  but  not  every 
peak  can  boast  of  a  well-authenticated 
ghost.  An  old  legend  relates  that  when 
Pontius  Pilate  was  banished  from  Galilee, 
he  fled  to  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
drowned  himself  in  the  little  lake  which 
lies  just  below  the  summit.  As  a  measure 
of  precaution  against  Pilate's  ghost,  the 
government  of  Luzern  considered  it  neces 
sary  to  forbid  all  strangers  to  approach  this 
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lake.  Six  bold  fellows,  who  once  disre- 
garded the  order,  were  actually  punished 
by  imprisonment.  Some  cold-blooded,  un- 
impressionable etymologists  insist  that  the 
name  is  derived  from  mons  pileatus,  the 
capped  mountain;  while  others  tell  us  that 
a  still  older  name  was  fractus  mons,  or 
broken  mountain,  corrupted  by  the  peo- 
ple into  Frakmund.  For  my  part,  I  like 
the  ghost  story,  because  it  is  so  entirely 
improbable. 

Pilatus  has  the  supreme  distinction  of 
being  the  first  high  mountain  to  be  ascended 
in  Switzerland.  In  1518,  four  scientific 
men,  armed  with  an  official  permit,  man- 
aged to  reach  the  top  and  visit  the  lake, 
without  coming  into  contact  with  the 
dreaded  ghost.  In  1555,  Konrad  Gessner, 
that  most  versatile  of  Swiss  scientists,  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  ascent,  which  com- 
pletely dispelled  all  superstitious  terrors, 
and  suggested  for  the  first  time  the  value 
of  mountaineering  as  a  pastime.  I  wonder 
what  he  would  think  of  the  train  that  to-day 
starts  from  Alpnachstadt,  and  mounts  to 
the  big  hotel  on  the  summit,  in  an  hour  and 
a  half !     Even  for  us  modern  people,  that 
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peculiar,  vibrating  motion,  those  tunnels, 
and  the  maximum  grade  of  forty-eight  feet 
in  the  hundred  are  somewhat  trying,  ll 
must  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  determi 
nation  for  a  mediaeval  man  to  go  botanizing 
and  geologizing  on  a  pathless  mountain, 
with  a  bad  reputation  ;  but  brave  as  he  was, 
I  am  sure  nothing  could  have  persuaded 
Gessner  to  intrust  himself,  as  we  do,  to  a 
steam  devil  that  seems  to  care  neither  for 
height  nor  steepness,  although  it  pants 
incessantly  and  screams  when  it  stops. 

From  the  moment  the  whistle  sounds  at 
Alpnachstadt,  until  it  re-echoes  from  the 
solemn  cliffs  that  crown  Mount  Pilatus, 
there  is  a  most  instructive  change  going 
on  in  the  vegetation  and  the  temperature. 
First  come  the  fields  and  the  beech-woods, 
then  the  pines,  the  Alpine  pastures,  and 
at  last  the  gray  rocks  at  the  top,  which 
form  another  world,  treeless,  marked  with 
stretches  of  hardy  herbage,  and  swept  by 
exhilarating  breezes. 

On  a  clear  day,  the  view  reaches  off 
many  miles  to  serene  stretches  of  snow,  and 
down  thousands  of  feet  to  Lake  Luzern. 
The  latter  looks  no  bigger  than  a  pond,  the 
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forests  on  the  mountains  no  higher  than 
patches  of  unmown  grass ;  and  in  the 
plains,  the  villages  and  roads,  orchards, 
meadows,  and  hedge-rows  make  one  think 
of  children's  toys.  An  aromatic  smell 
rises  from  Alpine  flowers  and  herbs,  which 
are  making  the  most  of  the  sun  ;  the  breeze 
speaks  in  one's  ear.  It  seems  as  though 
life  could  be  begun  anew  up  there,  removed 
from  the  din  of  the  world. 

As  luck  will  have  it,  perhaps,  that  very 
moment  an  arriving  train  whistles  shrilly, 
or  the  bell  rings  for  table  d'hote,  or  you 
recognize  some  one  you  have  been  trying 
to  avoid,  ever  since  it  appeared  evident 
that  you  were  both  making  the  Swiss 
round  on  similar  tickets.  Worse  still, 
next  day  Pilatus  may  put  on  his  cap,  or 
his  collar,  or  any  other  part  of  the  uniform 
he  wears,  to  show  people  in  the  valley 
what  the  weather  is  going  to  be.  There 
may  be  a  slight  fall  of  snow  to  chill  your 
good  resolutions.  Human  nature  is  so 
very  human,  after  all,  that  I  can  imagine 
you  sighing  once  more  for  the  fleshpots  of 
Luzern  ;  especially  as  the  cold  of  night 
comts  on,  and  you  leave  the  hotel  to  look 
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over  the  edge  at  the  town,  lying  far  below 
like  a  glittering  horseshoe  jewel. 

Down  there,  people  are  strolling  as  super- 
ciliously as  ever  on  the  quay,  or  trying 
hard  to  be  amused  at  a  second-rate  oper- 
etta in  the  Casino;  but  at  all  events,  they 
do  not  need  their  overcoats  as  you  do. 
Think  of  it:  young  girls  in  summer  toilets, 
and  men  in  flannels,  are  out  on  the  lake, 
rowing  a  little,  and  flirting  a  good  deal 
more;  belated  tourists  are  bribing  porters 
lor  beds  in  the  parlor,  in  the  pantry,  —any- 
where :  jolly  parties  are  drinking  beer  at  the 
Gutsch  !  And  now  at  length  the  Lion  of 
Luzern,  having  got  rid  of  staring  sight-seers, 
can  die  peacefully  in  his  noble  agon}'. 

It  is  always  so  with  Luzern:  when  you 
have  called  it  everything  that  is  bad,  you 
are  never  satisfied  until  you  have  returned. 
There  are  some  people  who  would  even 
like  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  back 
of  the  Hofkirche,  because  it  looks  a  little 
like  an  Italian  Campo  Santo. 


CHAPTER  VII- 

THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  CONFEDERATION. 

THE  Swiss  nation  was  born  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Luzern,  and  cradled 
upon  its  waters.  First,  the  chattering  waves 
told  the  news  to  the  overhanging  beeches; 
and  they  whispered  it  up  the  forests,  to  the 
lonely  cedars  on  the  uplands.  The  blank 
precipices  smiled,  the  Alpine  roses  blushed 
their  brightest,  the  summer  pastures  glowed, 
the  glaciers  and  avalanches  roared  ap- 
proval; and,  finally,  the  topmost  peaks 
promised  to  lend  their  white  mantles  for 
the  baptism. 

Happy  they  who  have  the  first  sight  of 
this  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  States  still  in 
store  for  them!  To  whom  that  winding 
journey  from  Luzern  to  Fluelen  is  yet  an 
untold  tale ;   who  have  never  looked  back 
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at  the  gay  city,  with  its  martial  battlements, 
as  the  boat  drew  away,  and  Pilatus  frowned 
from  his  clouds !  For  them  there  is  pre- 
pared a  line  of  white  glories  on  the  horizon, 
shifting  from  the  Bernese  Oberland  to  the 
Titlis,  Glarnisch,  Todi,  and  Uri  Rothstock. 
As  they  sail  on,  the  stratified  slope  of  the 
Rigi  will  rise  from  the  water-side,  like  the 
head  of  some  antediluvian  lizard,  having  a 
green  back  and  red  throat.  Little  promon- 
tories, with  country-houses  and  well-to-do 
chalets,  will  come  forward  to  welcome  them, 
while  bewitching  corners  step  back  to  let 
them  pass,  and  enter  into  new  worlds. 

In  the  memory  of  these  charms,  we  can 
forget  the  droves  of  tourists,  scuttling  in 
and  out  at  Yitznau,  Brunnen,  and  the 
Tellsplatte;  the  waitresses  in  fancy  cos- 
tumes, that  pretend  to  be  native;  or  even 
the  high-priced  hotels,  sitting  haughtily 
upon  their  lofty  terraces. 

If  you  really  want  to  know  how  the 
Swiss  Confederation  came  to  be,  you  can- 
not do  better  than  take  the  train  to  the  top 
of  the  Rigi.  You  might  stumble  through 
many    a    volume,    and    not    learn    so    thor- 
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oughly  the  essential  causes  of  this  national 
birth. 

Of  course  the  eye  rests  first  upon  the 
phalanx  of  snow-crests  to  the  south,  then 
clown  upon  the  lake,  lying  outstretched  like 
some  wriggling  monster,  switching  its  tail, 
and  finally  off  to  the  many  places  where 
early  Swiss  history  was  made.  In  point  of 
fact,  you  are  looking  at  quite  a  large  slice 
of  Switzerland.  Victor  Hugo  seized  the 
meaning  of  this  view  when  he  wrote :  "It 
is  a  serious  hour,  and  full  of  meditations, 
when  one  has  Switzerland  thus  under  the 
eyes.''  Perhaps  from  thence  he  drew  his 
inspiration  for  that  superb  bit  in  his  "  L6- 
gende  des  Siecles": — 

"  C'est  la  terte  sereine  assise  pres  du  ciel ; 
C'est  elle  qui  gardant  pour  les  patres  le  miel, 
Fit  connaitre  Tabeille  aux  rois  par  les  piqures; 
C'est  elle  qui.  parmi  les  nations  obscures, 
La  premiere  alluma  sa  lampe  dans  la  nuit  .  .  . 
Le  mot  Liberte  semble  une  voix  naturelle 
De  ses  pres  sous  l'azur,  de  ses  lacs  sous  la  grele,"  . . . 

The  physical  features  of  a  country  have 
their  counterparts  in  its  political  institu- 
tions. In  Switzerland  the  great  mountain 
ranges  divide  the  territory  into  deep  valleys, 
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each  of  which  naturally  forms  a  political 
unit,  —  the  Commune.  Here  is  a  minia- 
ture world,  concentrated  into  a  small 
space,  and  representing  the  sum  total  of 
life  to  its  inhabitants.  Self  government 
becomes  second  nature  under  these  con- 
ditions. A  sort  of  patriarchal  democracy 
is  evolved  :  that  is,  certain  men  and  cer- 
tain families  are  apt  to  maintain  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  public  affairs,  but 
with  the  consent  and  co-operation  of  the 
whole  population. 

From  a  modern  standpoint  this  primitive 
type  of  democracy  may  leave  something  to 
be  desired.  It  has  a  tendency  to  breed  a 
sort  of  collective  despotism,  intolerant  of 
new  things;  to  emphasize  what  the  Ger- 
mans so  aptly  call  Kirchthurmpolitik,  or 
the  political  interests  of  a  small  circle,  with 
the  parish  steeple  as  a  centre.  But  what 
will  you  have?  No  form  of  government 
can  alter  physical  geography ;  and  charity 
surely  begins  at  home.  Besides,  that  life 
upon  the  summer  pastures,  which  the  herd- 
ers lead  for  half  the  year, — -what  is  it  but 
a  training-school  in  the  best  principles  of 
true  democracy  ? 
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Up  there  the  wind  sweeps  free  across  a 
heath  common  to  all;  the  torrent,  the  ava- 
lanche, and  the  precipice  are  no  respecters 
of  persons;  the  very  flowers  smile  on  all 
alike.  And  that  is  why,  in  the  clusters  of 
storm-beaten  chalets  on  the  heights,  no  man 
dare  speak  of  class  distinctions.  Through 
all  the  centuries,  the  idea  of  liberty,  of 
man's  divine  individuality,  was  nurtured  up 
there,  and  was  able  to  defeat  the  ambitions 
of  those  in  the  valleys,  who  might  attempt 
to  herd  the  mountaineers  into  submissive 
masses. 

From  the  Commune  to  the  Canton,  and 
from  the  Canton  to  the  Confederation, — 
those  were  the  steps  by  which  the  Swiss 
state  was  consolidated ;  and  all  this  can  be 
learned  from  the  top  of  the  Rigi.  The 
Rev.  Harry  Jones,  in  that  delightful  little 
book,  "The  Regular  Swiss  Round. *'  puts 
the  whole  matter  of  Swiss  liberty  into  a 
nutshell,  when  he  writes :  "  Some  people 
think  that  universal  suffrage  makes  Swit- 
zerland free ;  but  universal  up  and  down 
hill  has  more  to  do  with  it." 

There  is  hardly  a  spot  associated  with 
the  rise  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  whose 
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position  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
Rigi.  The  two  Tell's  chapels ;  the  Riitli ; 
the  villages  of  Schwiz,  Altdorf,  Brunnen, 
Beckenried,  Stans,  and  Sarnen;  the  battle- 
fields of  Morgarten  and  Sempach  ;  and  on 
a  clear  day  the  ruined  castle  of  Habsburg 
itself,  lie  within  a  mighty  circle  at  one's 
feet. 

It  was  preordained  that  the  three  Lands 
of  Uri,  Schwiz,  and  Unterwalden  should 
unite  for  protection  of  common  interests 
against  the  encroachment  of  a  common 
enemy,  —  the  ambitious  house  of  Habsburg. 
The  lake  formed  at  once  a  bond  and  a 
highway  between  them.  On  the  first  day 
of  August,  1 291,  more  than  six  hundred 
years  ago,  a  group  of  unpretentious  patriots, 
ignored  by  the  great  world,  signed  a  docu- 
ment which  formed  these  Lands  into  a 
loose  Confederation.  By  this  act  they 
laid  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Swiss 
state  was  afterward  reared.  In  their  naive, 
but  prophetic  faith,  the  contracting  parties 
called  this  agreement  a  perpetual  pact ;  and 
they  set  forth,  in  the  Latin,  legal  phrase- 
ology of  the  day,  that,  seeing  the  malice  of 
the  times,  they  found   it  necessary  to  take 
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An  oath  to  defend  one  another  against  out- 
siders, and  to  keep  order  within  their  boun- 
daries ;  at  the  same  time  carefully  stating 
that  the  object  of  the  league  was  to  main- 
tain lawfully  established  conditions. 

Let  us  now  step  down  from  our  lofty, 
historic  chair,  and  go  in  search  of  the  places, 
where  this  founding  of  a  new  nation  actu- 
ally took  place. 

The  name  of  the  exact  spot  where  the 
perpetual  pact  of  1291  was  signed,  is  not 
given  in  the  text ;  but,  judging  from  indirect 
evidence,  the  choice  lies  among  three  places, 
so  near  each  other,  upon  Lake  Luzern,  that, 
in  any  case,  the  environment  must  have 
been  very  much  the  same.  There  is  a 
strong  probability  in  favor  of  the  village  of 
Brunnen,  because  the  text  of  a  subsequent 
pact,  which  the  Confederates  concluded  in 
1 31 5,  mentions  it  as  the  place  of  signature. 
Travellers  will  remember  Brunnen  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  incomparable  position  :  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  abrupt  turn  which 
Lake  Luzern  takes  to  the  south,  where  it 
opens  out  into  an  arm.  known  as  the  lake 
of  Uri.     The  place  is  now  a  favorite  sum- 
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mer  resort,  with  large  hotels,  monumental 
omnibuses,  wood-carving  stalls,  and  all  the 
other  paraphernalia  of  a  Swiss  tourist 
place;  yet,  at  the  time  of  the  primitive 
pact,  it  must  have  been  a  little  hamlet  of 
sunburnt  chalets.  But  that  delightful  out- 
look over  both  branches  of  the  lake  has 
never  changed,  where,  touched  by  the  sun. 
the  water  sparkles  into  vivid  blues  and 
greens;  nor  can  the  matchless  velvet  of  the 
higher  slopes  lose  its  gentle  charm,  or  the 
snows  on  the  Uri  Rothstock  their  tranquil 
magnificence. 

According  to  the  so-called  "White  Book 
of  Sarnen,"  the  three  Lands,  when  once 
united,  "held  diets  at  Beckenried.  when 
they  had  aught  to  do;"  while,  in  another 
part  of  the  chronicle,  it  is  said  that  the 
three  Confederates,  Stauffacher,  Furst,  and 
the  man  from  the  Melchi,  "went  by  night 
towards  the  Myten  Stein,  to  a  corner  called 
jm  Riidli  [Riitli],  .  .  .  and  held  diets  at 
that  time  nowhere  but  jm  Riidli." 

Beckenried  is  a  modest  village,  within 
sight  of  Brunnen,  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  lake,  hiding  behind  some  enormous 
walnut-trees   on    the  water-front.       ft    is  a 
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rural  hamlet,  not  yet  transformed  by  the 
Fremdenindustrie,  whose  habitual  quiet  is 
disturbed  only  by  periodic  visits  from  brisk 
little  steamboats,  that  stop  at  the  dock, 
with  much  churning  of  the  water  and  ring- 
ing of  bells. 

The  Riitli  is  a  sloping,  uneven  meadow, 
on  the  Hank  of  the  mountain  opposite  Brun- 
nen,  and  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  clear- 
ing made  in  the  forest.  At  present,  it  is 
maintained  as  a  national  park  by  the  Swiss 
government.  The  Mytcnstein  is  a  strik- 
ing landmark,  being  a  jagged  rock  that  rises 
some  eighty  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  is  now  covered  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  honor  of   Schiller. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  evidence  in  favor  of 
Brunnen  or  Beckenried,  as  the  place  of  sig- 
nature in  1291,  is  incomplete;  but  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  position  of  the 
Riitli  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  its 
being  the  scene  of  earlier,  secret  meetings. 
For  who  that  has  visited  the  spot  can  have 
failed  to  notice  how  wonderfullv  it  is 
adapted  for  the  meeting  of  confederates? 
At  once  central  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
three  Lands,  and  yet  secluded  to  a  remark- 
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able  degree,  it  possesses,  in  reality,  all  the 
requirements  of  an  ideal  trysting-place. 

When  you  arrive  at  the  Riitli,  whether  it 
be  by  the  steep  path  from  Seelisberg  above, 
or  by  steamboat,  you  will  find  a  typical 
Swiss  chalet,  surrounded  by  pretty  grounds 
and  shady  walks.  Three  tiny  springs 
trickle  from  an  artificial  wall  of  stone;  they 
are  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  places 
where  the  three  patriots  stood,  when  the 
famous  oath  was  taken.  The  artist  Stiickel- 
berg  has  represented  this  traditional  scene 
in  an  exceedingly  forcible  manner  in  his 
fourth  fresco  in  Tell's  Chapel  on  the  lake: 
The  patriots  are  gathered  to  swear  fealty. 
The  venerable  Stauffacher  stands  in  the 
centre ;  Fiirst,  and  the  man  from  the  Melchi, 
on  either  hand.'  They  have  thrust  their 
swords  into  the  ground;  their  right  hands 
are  raised,  —  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers 
being  extended,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  ancient  Swiss,  —  while  their  left  hands 
are  clasped  in  a  brotherly  bond.  For  a 
background  there  are  the  twin  peaks  of  the 
Mythen. 

Back  of  Brunnen,  at  the  foot  of  this 
same  Mythen,  the  village  of  Schwiz  has 
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spread  out  upon  the  green.  Here  is  cen- 
tred a  good  bit  of  Swiss  history.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  district  were  the  real 
leaders  in  the  struggle  of  the  early  league 
against  the  family  of  Habsburg- Austria, 
and  its  adherents.  They  practised  a  sort 
of  rude  land  communism  among  themselves. 
Every  man  had  a  joint  right  in  the  woods 
and  pastures  ;  and  it  was  the  effort  of  sur- 
rounding nobles  to  infringe  upon  this  public 
domain  which  kindled  the  Swiss  war  of 
independence.  In  other  words,  the  land 
question,  which  has  presided  at  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth, 
was  present  at  the  birth  of  the  Swiss 
Republic,  also.  The  very  name  of  Swit- 
zerland is  derived  from  Schwiz ;  for,  by 
degrees,  this  district,  on  account  of  its 
prominence,  began  to  be  regarded,  by  the 
outside  world,  as  synonymous  with  the 
whole  league.  The  Germans  pronounced 
it  "  Schweiz ; "  the  French,  "Suisse;" 
the  Italians,  "Svizzera;"  and  the  Eng- 
lish, "Switzerland,"  —  the  land  of  the 
Switzers. 

Furthermore,  the  coat-of-arms  of  Schwiz 
(a  white  cross  on  red  ground)  also  became 
o 
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the  national  flag  of  Switzerland.  When,  in 
1864,  an  international  league  was  formed  in 
Geneva  for  the  protection  of  the  wounded 
in  battle,  the  Swiss  flag  reversed  was 
adopted  as  a  badge  ;  that  is,  the  white 
cross  on  red  ground  was  transformed  into 
a  red  cross  on  white  ground.  This  is 
the  origin  of  the  famous  red  cross  socie- 
ties, now  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

From  small  beginnings,  the  Confedera- 
tion of  Uri.  Schwiz.  and  Unterwalden  grew, 
by  t!)i"  addition  of  other  communities,  until 
it  reached  its  present  proportions,  of  twen- 
ty two  Cantons,  in  1 8 r 5 .  Luzern  was  the 
first  to  join;  then  came  Zurich,  Glarus, 
Zug,  Bern,  etc.  The  early  Swiss  did  not 
set  up  a  sovereign  republic,  in  our  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  either  in  internal 
or  external  policy.  The  class  distinc- 
tions of  the  feudal  age  continued  to 
exist  in  their  midst  ;  and  they  by  no 
means  disputed  the  supreme;  rule  of  the 
head  of  the  German  Empire  over  them, 
but  rather  gloried  in  the  prot cction  which 
this     direct     dependence     afforded     them 
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against  a  multitude  of  intermediate,  prey- 
ing nobles. 

The  Romance-speaking  Cantons  were 
acquired  by  conquest,  in  an  orthodox,  bull- 
dozing, military  fashion,  and  were  not  ad- 
mitted on  a  footing  of  equality,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Histori- 
cally speaking,  therefore,  the  kernel  of 
Switzerland  is  Teutonic,  even  if  French, 
Italian,  and  German  are  all  equally  entitled 
by  law  to  be  called  national  languages.  A 
veritable  trinity  of  languages,  this  !  as  a 
Swiss  poet  has  exclaimed.  In  truth,  Swit- 
zerland is  symbolical  of  a  noble  unity  of 
races,  having  common  interests  and  com- 
mon aspirations.  No  wonder  that  its  na- 
tional motto  should  be,  "All  for  each,  and 
each  for  all."  The  patriotic  Swiss  writer, 
Eugene  Rambert,  closes  one  of  his  best 
chapters  by  saying:  — 

'•  A  majority  of  Teutonic  stock,  respecting 
a  minority  of  Romance  origin;  a  Protes- 
tant majority,  respecting  a  Catholic  minor- 
ity ;  a  certain  number  of  relatively  populous 
and  strong  states,  thrown  with  full  sails 
into  the  current  of  modern  life,  respecting 
the  slowness  of  those  old  pastoral  democ- 
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racies,  for  whom  centuries  seem  like  years, 
—  that  is  the  example  which  Switzerland 
must  present  to  the  world  ;  that  is  the  mis- 
sion imposed  upon  her  by  Nature.  It  is 
worth  while  to  live  in  a  country,  destined  to 
so  noble  a  trial." 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THREE    BATTLEFIELDS  :     MORGARTEN, 
SEMPACH,    AND    NAFELS. 

MORGARTEN. 

EVEN  if  there  are  holes  and  ragged 
patches  in  the  texture  of  tradition, 
that  has  been  woven  around  the  origin  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation,  the  whole  period 
remains  none  the  less  adventurous  and 
heroic.  Taking  merely  the  historic  docu- 
ments as  evidence,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
early  patriots  showed  a  good  deal  of  cour- 
age in  opposing  the  Counts  of  Habsburg, 
plenty  of  mingled  watchfulness  and  auda- 
city in  checking  their  advances.  Through- 
out the  first  part  of  the  struggle,  the  leaders 
of  the  three  Lands  seemed  gifted  with  a 
kind  of  inspired  obstinacy;  but  when  the 
battle-call  swept  through  their  valleys,  they 
rushed  to  the  strategic  points,  armed  with 
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clubs,  halberds,  and  swords,  to  hurl  back  a 
brilliant  host  of  mounted  knights,  incased 
in  armor. 

The  young  Confederation,  born  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Luzern,  received  its  bap- 
tism of  blood  in  the  battle  of  Morgarten. 
From  the  moment  the  perpetual  pact  of 
1291  had  been  signed,  a  conflict  seemed 
inevitable,  although,  owing  to  the  distant 
struggle  for  the  German  throne,  in  which 
Habsburg  was  engaged,  actual  hostilities 
were  deferred  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
A  midwinter  attack,  made  upon  the  Abbey 
of  Einsiedeln  by  the  men  of  Schwiz,  finally 
brought  these  strained  relations  to  the 
breaking-point.  On  the  15th  of  November, 
13 1 5,  Duke  Leopold,  the  brother  of  King 
Frederic,  advanced  upon  Schwiz  by  way 
of  the  lake  of  /Egeri  and  the  Sattel  Pass. 
His  army  was  superbly  equipped,  his  plan 
of  operations  seemed  excellent :  but  one 
thing  failed:  he  knew  neither  the  Swiss 
people,  nor  their  country. 

A  railroad  from  Art-Goldau  to  the  lake 
of  Zurich  was  opened  in  the  summer  of 
1891.  This  has  simplified  the  visit  to  the 
battle  scene  of  Morgarten,  and  may  result 
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in  familiarizing  people  with  its  position. 
As  for  myself,  I  had  to  use  the  diligence 
from  Brunnen,  which  may  have  been  more 
picturesque,  perhaps,  but  was  also  capable 
of  absorbing  no  end  of  time. 

You  stop  at  the  village  of  Sattel,  and 
turn  aside  into  the  fine  carriage-road  which 
leads  to  the  lake  of  /Egeri.  There  is  a 
gentle  rise,  and  then  a  slow  descent  to  a 
comparatively  insignificant  sheet  of  water. 
Xo  one  would  suspect  this  to  be  a  pass, 
if  it  were  not  expressly  marked  as  such  on 
the  map.  In  fact,  Morgarten  is  simply  a 
chain  of  low  foot-hills,  rising  from  the  side 
of  the  Sattel  Pass,  and  separating  the  lake 
of  /Egeri  from  the  upland  plateau  of  Ro- 
thenthurm.  It  is  in  no  sense  Alpine  or 
precipitous. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  impress  of  pro- 
found peace  rests  upon  the  land,  in  strange 
contrast  to  the  warlike  memories  it  sug- 
gests. I  lunched  upon  the  slope,  where  the 
early  Confederates  had  routed  the  inva- 
ders, six  hundred  years  before.  A  few 
peasants  were  haying  at  their  leisure  in  the 
sunshine.  The  lake  glittered  for  four 
miles  down  to  the  village  of  Unter-^geri, 
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its  left  bank  sombre  and  uninhabited,  and 
the  right  relieved  only  by  a  sparse  home- 
stead or  two.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that, 
but  a  few  miles  away,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  frowning  Rossberg,  the  usual  tourists 
were  strolling  on  the  quay  of  Luzern, 
scrambling  over  one  another  at  Alpnach 
and  Vitznau,  or  sitting,  world-worn,  on  the 
terraces  of  the  Biirgenstock,  Axenstein, 
and  Sonnenberg. 

The  road  winds  down  the  pass  to  a 
chapel,  dedicated  to  Saint  Jacob,  where 
a  memorial  service  is  held  annually,  on 
the  date  of  the  battle.  The  present  build- 
ing is  marked  1603.  A  crude  oil  painting, 
under  the  eaves  of  the  porch,  will  serve 
admirably  as  a  key  to  the  positions  of  the 
forces.  Of  course,  the  perspective  makes 
one  shudder,  it  is  so  mediaeval ;  but  we 
get  used  to  this  failing  in  the  old  masters. 
The  discomfited  Austrians  are  in  the  fore- 
ground, being  pressed  back  into  the  lake 
by  the  Confederates  with  their  three  ban- 
ners ;  to  the  right,  a  handful  of  patriots  are 
hurling  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees  upon  the 
knights,  and  at  the  back  we  recognize  the 
tower  of  Schorno  as  a  landmark. 
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This  tower  will  be  found  farther  down 
the  road,  well  preserved,  and  rejoicing  in 
a  restored  roof.  Here,  too,  the  old  path 
which  the  Austrians  used  branches  off 
to  the  right,  and  joins  the  new  carriage- 
road  once  more,  on  the  level  of  the  lake. 
Before  the  meeting  of  the  roads,  a  spur 
appears  on  the  right,  known  as  the  Figler- 
fluh,  where  the  stone  and  timber-throwers 
are  supposed  to  have  stood.  It  need 
hardly  be  added,  —  this  being  an  historic 
question,  —  that  there  are  grave  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  writers,  as  t«  the 
exact  position  of  the  Figlerfluh,  if  not 
as  to  the  actual  course  of  the  battle.  But 
the  mere  layman  will  be  satisfied  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  Austrian  knights,  com- 
ing up  the  old  and  narrow  path  from  the 
lake,  were  unable  to  deploy  their  forces, 
were  caught  in  a  trap,  showered  with  more 
or  less  substantial  missiles,  and  thrown 
back  to  drown  or  to  flee.  One  further  fact 
will  impress  everybody  who  visits  Mor- 
garten :  and  that  is,  the  small  space  where 
the  fighting  was  done,  and  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  anything  like  a  battlefield.  The 
whole  affair   might,  perhaps,    have  passed 
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off  unnoticed  by  the  mediaeval  world,  as  a 
mountain  skirmish,  had  not  so  many  sons 
of  the  Swabian  and  Austrian  aristocracy 
lost  their  lives,  and  Duke  Leopold,  one  of 
the  bravest  leaders  of  his  time,  been  so 
unceremoniously  hustled  back  by  the  peas- 
ants, to  mind  his  own  business.  As  it  was, 
the  battle  of  Morgarten  made  much  mourn- 
ing, and  much  talk,  in  the  castles  of  the 
German   Empire. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  shouldered  my  trav- 
elling-knapsack, and  followed  the  road 
along  the  lake,  which  the  Austrians  had 
taken  in  double-quick  time  after  their 
defeat.  At  nightfall,  I  reached  Unter- 
/Egeri,  on  the  line  of  retreat,  and  quietly 
put  up  at  an  inn.  Sitting  in  the  Wirth- 
stube  later,  before  my  supper  of  soup 
and  inevitable  Swiss  Kalbsflcisch,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  a  certain  snug 
superiority  over  Duke  Leopold  and  his 
host.  On  that  memorable  morning  those 
fine  fellows  had  ridden  out  to  have  sport 
with  the  country  bumpkins  of  Schwiz. 
and  then  to  make  love  to  their  prettv 
girls.  But  everything  had  gone  the  other 
way    for    them.      When    the    Wirth    had 
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brought  me  another  measure  of  wine,  and 
I  had  lighted  my  cigar,  it  seemed  to  me 
as  though  I  could  hear  the  Austrians  out- 
side, fleeing  from  their  disappointing  day's 
outing.  There  were  hurrying  phantoms, 
whistling  down  the  street,  horses'  feet 
pounded  on  the  high-road,  broken  lances 
and  shields  crashed  to  the  ground,  the 
armor  and  peaked  steel  shoes  of  the  knights 
clattered,  as  they  dismounted  hurriedly. 
Some  swore  hysterically;  others  clung  to 
their  saddles,  fainting  and  bleeding,  the 
brave  devices,  emblazoned  on  their  breasts, 
mocking  their  faces. 

But  when  I  opened  the  window,  I  found 
that  it  was  only  the  Ftihn  wind  that 
had  begun  to  blow  hard,  and  rattle  the 
windows. 

Sempach. 

Seventy-one  years  passed  before  the 
next  great  battle  in  the  Swiss  war  of  inde- 
pendence; but  during  this  time  five  new 
members  were  added  to  the  Confederation  : 
Luzern,  Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug,  and  Bern. 
Each  of   these  was    first    obliged    to  over 
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come  the  opposition  of  Habsburg-Austria. 
In  this  manner  a  sullen  conflict  was  steadily 
waged,  which  naturally  kept  alive  the  bitter- 
ness between  the  two  sides.  At  length 
Luzern,  acting  as  a  disturbing  factor, 
brought  hostilities  to  a  head.  This  city 
was  anxious  to  extend  its  territory.  Its 
citizens  set  about  demolishing  the  Austrian 
strongholds  in  their  vicinity,  liberating  the 
peasantry  from  the  control  of  the  enemy's 
officials,  and  admitting  them  as  fellow- 
citizens  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
charter. 

Duke  Leopold  III.,  nephew  of  the  Leo- 
pold who  was  defeated  at  Morgarten,  ruled 
over  the  possessions  of  the  Habsburg 
family,  situated  in  what  is  now  Swiss  ter- 
ritory. In  June,  1386,  Leopold  gathered 
together  in  Brugg  a  force  with  which  he 
hoped  to  deal  the  Confederation  a  death- 
blow. Some  of  the  greatest  nobles  of 
Europe  flocked  to  his  standard.  It  was 
decided  to  penetrate  at  once  to  Luzern, 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  Confed- 
eration and  the  prime  mover  in  the  recent 
disturbances.  The  invaders  advanced  by 
way  of  Zofingen,  Willisau,  and  Sursee.    On 
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the  9th  of  July,  they  skirted  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Sempach,  to  reach  Luzern 
by  way  of  Rothenburg.  The  battle-ground 
of  Sempach,  like  that  of  Morgarten,  is  not 
situated  among  the  highest  Alps,  but  in 
the  undulating  lowlands  which  lead  up  to 
them. 

The  train  that  takes  you  from  Luzern  to 
Basel  passes  a  little  station  bearing  the 
name  of  Sempach.  Alighting  here,  a  short 
walk  will  bring  you  to  the  gates  of  an  an- 
cient town  that  has  never  out-grown  its 
small,  mediaeval  dimensions.  It  still  lies 
huddled  within  its  walls  and  towers,  as 
though  momentarily  expecting  an  attack,  or 
a  summons  to  surrender.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Sempach,  in  1886,  a  commemora- 
tive monument  was  erected  here,  a  some- 
what inappropriate -looking  column,  with 
couchant  lions  and  suitable  inscriptions. 

Take  the  road  towards  Hildisrieden,  and 
after  about  half  an  hour's  climb,  you  will 
reach  an  uneven  plateau,  which  is  the 
battlefield  of  Sempach.  A  chapel  stands 
by  the  wayside,  to  mark  the  spot  where 
Duke  Leopold  met  his  death;  in  an  open 
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field,  a  rude  pyramid  of  granite,  surrounded 
by  pines,  bears  this  legend :  Hier  Hat 
Winkelried  den  Seinen  Eine  Gasse 
Gemacht,  1386  (Here  did  Winkelried  make 
a  way  for  his  men).  Recently  also,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  five  hundredth  anniversary, 
the  chapel  was  completely  overhauled  and 
restored.  As  much  of  the  old  work  as 
possible  was,  of  course,  retained;  in  most 
cases,  they  say,  the  old  frescoes  were  simply 
repainted  and  brightened  up.  The  general 
effect  is  certainly  very  interesting. 

The  writer  has  entered  into  the  details 
of  this  celebrated  battle  in  another  volume.* 
Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  the  two  forces 
met  each  other  unexpectedly  upon  the 
above-mentioned  plateau ;  that  the  knights 
promptly  attacked,  and  seemed  to  be  get- 
ting the  better  of  the  peasants,  when  a 
sudden  change  was  noticed.  The  tide  of 
battle  turned.  The  Confederates  broke 
the  Austrian  line,  slew  Leopold  himself, 
and  hurled  his  army  pell-mell  back  upon 
the  road 

How    this    extraordinary    reversal    was 

*  W.  D.  McCrackan.  The  Rise  of  the  Swiss 
Republic.     Boston.     1S92. 
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accomplished  is  open  to  question.  By 
some  historians  it  is  ascribed  to  a  change 
of  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates, 
or  to  the  hot  July  sun,  acting  upon  the 
heavy  armor  in  which  the  knights  were 
incased.  But  tradition  here  introduces 
the  episode  of  Arnold  von  Winkelried,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  seized  as  many  spears 
of  the  enemy  as  he  could  in  his  arms,  and 
pressing  them  into  his  breast,  to  have  thus 
made  a  gap  in  the  Austrian  line. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  Winkelried  ques- 
tion, the  reader  is  again  referred  to  "The 
Rise  of  the  Swiss  Republic."  The  actual 
problem  involved  is  the  following:  There 
are  two  Arnolds  von  Winkelried,  known 
to  history,  — one  living  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  other  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  :  one,  an  obscure 
personage  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  ex- 
cept that  he  affixed  his  name  as  witness  to 
a  deed  of  transfer,  the  other,  a  well-known 
captain  of  mercenary  troops.  The  first  was 
presumably  living  at  the  date  of  the  battle 
of  Sempach,  in  13S6,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence, that  he  was  present  at  the  battle 
itself;  the  second  is  known  to  have  lost  his 
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life  at  the  battle  of  Bicocca,  in  1522.  in  a 
manner  very  similar  to  that  usually  as 
cribed  to  the  first  at  Sempach. 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  battle  of 
Sempach  was  really  remarkable.  All 
Europe  was  startled  by  its  fatal  and  un- 
expected termination.  The  nobility  feared 
for  their  prestige,  while  the  peasantry  were 
emboldened  to  strike  boldly  for  their  rights. 
Morgarten  and  Sempach,  alike,  were  in 
reality  incidents  in  a  world-contest  between 
the  aristocratic  and  democratic  principles. 
But  Austria's  humiliation  was  not  yet 
complete. 

Nafels. 

Two  years  later  a  third,  decisive  battle 
was  fought  at  Nafels,  in  the  Canton  of 
Glarus.  The  people  of  that  valley  had, 
for  some  time,  been  sufficiently  independ- 
ent of  Austria  to  join  the  Swiss  Confed- 
eration, although  the  enemy  still  clung  to 
certain  rights  within  their  jurisdiction 
After  the  battle  of  Sempach,  the  peasants 
cast  off  even  the  last  semblance  of  the  hate- 
ful yoke-      As  a  result,  on  the  9th  of  April, 
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1388,  an  Austrian  army  marched  up  the 
valley  to  capture  the  chief  village,  the  little 
capital  of  Glarus. 

But  the  Austrian  forces  did  not  succeed 
in  reaching  the  chief  village.  They  were 
detained  on  serious  business  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  valley  at  Nafels.  Here  a 
Letzi,  or  fortification,  barred  their  way. 
The  defenders,  yielding  to  superior  num- 
bers, retreated  up  the  valley,  turning  now 
and  again  to  make  a  determined  stand. 
In  this  manner  the  men  of  Glarus  finally 
posted  themselves  on  a  slope  of  loose,  roll 
ing  stones,  where  the  hostile  cavalry  could 
rind  no  foothold.  From  this  point  they 
beat  back  the  Austrians,  step  by  step,  amid 
terrible  slaughter,  until  they  had  cleared 
the  valley  of  invaders. 

A  militiaman,  just  returned  from  his 
periodic  drill  in  Ziirich,  showed  me  over 
the  battle  field,  which  is  extremely  simple 
and  easily  understood.  There  are  eleven 
memorial  stones,  where  eleven  attacks  are 
said  to  have  taken  place.  The  stony  slope 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  Rautiberg,  being  what 
is  known  technically  as  a  talus.  On  the 
second  Thursday  in  April,  the  anniversary 
10 
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of  the  battle  is  celebrated  by  a  memorial 
service  and  procession.  A  halt  is  made  for 
special  prayers  at  each  stone.  Traces  of 
the  Letzi  are  still  visible,  running  across 
the  valley. 

Nafels  itself  is  a  delightful  old  village, 
with  a  rather  pretentious  church.  In  fact, 
it  shares  with  Ober-Urnen  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  Catholic  place  in  the 
Canton.  But  its  main  feature,  in  the  eyes 
of  outsiders,  must  be  the  so-called  Freuler 
Palace,  —  a  fine  family  mansion,  now  used 
as  a  public  building.  There  are  richly 
panelled  walls  and  ceilings,  and  one  old- 
fashioned  stove,  in  particular,  with  illumi- 
nated tiles,  in  which  art  lovers  rejoice  So 
far,  the  villagers  have  refused  the  large 
sums  which  have  been  offered  for  these 
treasures,  especially  since  Rahn,  the  Zurich 
art  critic,  impressed  them  with  the  de- 
sirability of  keeping  the  Freuler  Palace 
intact. 

As  for  the  rest,  Nafels,  like  almost  all 
places  associated  with  important  moments 
in  Swiss  history,  lies  off  the  tourist  track, 
and  is  rarely  visited.  I  suppose  this  neg- 
lect is  natural  enough,  considering  the  main 
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object  for  which  Switzerland  is  generally 
visited,  which  is  certainly  not  historical 
research.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the 
military  history  of  Switzerland  is  no  less 
remarkable,  in  its  way,  than  the  constitu- 
tional development  of  the  Confederation. 
The  two  are  closely  associated,  and  supple- 
ment each  other.  In  both,  the  power  and 
triumph  of  democracy  are  made  manifest. 

There  was  a  time,  when  the  Swiss  set  the 
fashion  in  military  matters,  as  effectually  as 
did  the  French  under  the  Napoleons,  or  as 
the  Germans  are  doing  at  the  present  day. 
They  practically  revolutionized  the  art  of 
war  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  demonstrating 
the  superiority  of  disciplined  infantry  over 
cavalry  incased  in  armor.  The  battle  of 
Morgarten  was  one  of  the  first  occasions, 
if  not  the  very  first,  in  which  peasants  on 
foot  were  victorious  over  mounted  knights. 
The  ancient  Swiss  in  a  certain  sense  vin- 
dicated the  right  of  the  common  people 
to  bear  arms. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  most 
formidable  weapon  of  mediaeval  warfare, 
the  halberd,   was  a  Swiss   invention.      In 
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battle  with  cavalry,  this  arm  became  a  veri- 
table military  multuni  in  ftarvo.  It  could 
be  used  as  an  ordinary  spear,  to  thrust, 
having  a  point  at  the  end.  The  axe  blade 
was  designed  to  strike  the  knights,  shatter 
their  lances,  and  break  their  horses'  legs. 
There  was  also  a  spike  to  make  holes  in 
armor  and  pierce  helmets,  or  to  insert  be- 
tween the  armor-plates  of  knights,  in  order 
to  drag  them  to  the  ground. 

The  ancient  Swiss  actually  evolved  a 
battle-array  of  their  own,  which  was  very 
effective.  It  consisted  of  grouping  their 
forces  into  three  divisions.  A  storming- 
column  (in  chronicles  called  the  Spitz) 
formed  the  advance  guard.  As  it  was 
forced  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  this  column 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  wedge.  Behind 
the  first  division,  but  well  to  the  right  and 
left,  stood  the  two  other  divisions,  threaten- 
ing the  enemy's  flanks,  and  ready  to  sup- 
port the  storming-column.  It  is  curious 
to  learn,  that  the  ancient  Swiss  had  also 
reduced  the  practice  of  stone-throwing  to 
a  regular,  military  science.  In  the  accounts 
of  almost  all  their  early  battles,  reference 
is  made  to  this   system    of   checking    the 
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first  charges  of  cavalry.  It  was  as  effec- 
tive in  its  clay,  as  volleys  from  fire-arms  are 
now. 

By  their  victories  over  Charles  the  Bold 
of  Burgundy,  and  against  the  German  Em- 
pire, as  well  as  by  their  conduct  as  mer- 
cenaries in  the  service  of  various  powers, 
the  Swiss  gained  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  soldiers  in  Europe.  Macchiavelli 
made  a  special  study  of  their  tactics  The 
causes  of  their  military  prowess  were  to 
him  a  subject  of  continual  speculation.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  that  the  acknowledged  suprem- 
acy of  Swiss  arms  was  contested.  By 
remaining  neutral  throughout  that  long 
struggle,  the  Confederates  lost  the  influ- 
ence they  had  possessed  in  military  circles, 
while  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  rendered 
their  once  dreaded  halberds  and  spears 
antiquated  and  useless.  The  old  heroic 
spirit  manifested  itself  again  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  Guard 
at  the  Tuileries,  in  1792,  and  in  the  strug- 
gle of  Bern  and  the  Forest  Cantons  against 
French  dominion.  But  deplorable  military 
disorganization   made   effectual    resistance 
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impossible  ;  the  old  Confederation  fell  to 
pieces  by  reason  of  an  utter  incapacity  to 
defend  itself.  The  present  model  militia 
of  the  country,  therefore,  is  a  purely  mod- 
ern affair;  for  it  was  not  until  1848,  that 
Switzerland  seriously  set  herself  the  task 
of  reorganizing  her  forces  on  a  national 
basis. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TRACKING  THE  TELL  LEGEND. 

iT  is  a  thankless  task,  this  groping  after 
the  historic  truth.  Should  your  inves- 
tigations run  you  up  against  a  popular 
favorite,  be  prepared  to  harden  your  heart 
against  your  fellow-men.  Close  your  ears, 
alike  to  the  piteous  appeals  of  sentimental 
ladies,  clamoring  to  have  their  pet  restored 
to  them,  and  to  the  mutterings  of  angry 
conservatives,  who  accuse  you  of  robbing 
history  of  all  its  heroes.  Try  to  put  on  a 
bold  front  before  the  eminently  practical 
people,  who  want  to  know  what  good  your 
researches  can  possibly  accomplish.  Do 
not  mind  being  called  a  sceptic,  a  cynic,  a 
materialist,  and  even  a  realist. 

When  it  comes  to  tracking  the  legend  of 
William  Tell  to  its  lair,  few  people  will 
care  to  fight  their  way  through  the  dense 
thicket  of  books  that  block  the  way.     Not 
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everybody  can  be  expected  to  take  pleasure 
in  the  spiteful  sneers  of  Voltaire  upon  the 
subject,  much  less  in  the  coldblooded,  sci- 
entific dissections  of  Kopp,  or  in  the  writ- 
ings, evoked  in  1891,  by  the  celebration 
of  the  six  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the   Swiss   Republic. 

But  it  cannot  do  any  harm  to  start  on 
our  pilgrimage,  equipped  with  the  oldest 
version  of  the  story  of  William  Tell,  known 
to  scholars,  and  contained  in  the  so-calLd 
"White  Book  of  Sarnen."  Suppose,  there- 
fore, we  first  take  the  train,  as  though  to 
cross  the  Briinig  Pass,  but,  instead,  stop 
off  at  Sarnen,  unnoticed  by  the  carloads 
of  tourists,  who  are  intent  upon  the  sce- 
nery and  the  station  restaurant.  Passing 
through  the  clean  streets  of  the  village, 
we  reach  a  queer,  box-like  building,  bris- 
tling with  ghastly  gargoyles  from  its  roof. 
This  is  the  Rathhaus,  and  within  is  pre- 
served the  ancient  "White  Book." 

The  entrance  is  not  inviting,  for,  over- 
head, two  lions  of  more  than  usual  heraldic 
malevolence  preside  over  a  coat-of-arms. 
The  janitor  will  show  you  through  the 
Council  Chambers,  with  their  portraits  of 
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ancient  and  modern  Landammanner,  point- 
ing out  certain  bass-reliefs,  telling  the  story 
of  Saint  Niklaus  von  Flue.  He  will  not 
quite  understand  at  first  what  you  mean 
by  the  "  White  Book;"  but  after  a  while 
an  official  will  go  to  the  primitive  iron  safe, 
where  the  archives  are  kept :  with  rever- 
ential care,  the  precious  volume  will  be 
laid  before  you.  It  is  called  the  "White 
Book  "  on  account  of  its  parchment  bind- 
ing. There  is  also  a  pressed  design  of 
great  beauty  on  the  covers.  Unhooking 
a  thin  brass  clasp,  you  will  find  inside  a 
collection  of  documents,  into  which  a  no- 
tary of  Sarnen  transcribed,  some  time 
between  1467  and  1474,  the  traditions  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Swiss  Confeder- 
ation, which  were  current  in  his  day. 
There  is  no  printed  matter,  everything 
being  in  old  German  script,  by  different 
hands,  extremely  neat,  and  without  era- 
sures or  corrections,  but  none  the  less 
difficult  to  decipher. 

Here  the  story  of  William  Tell  is  told 
in  an  amusingly  archaic  style  that  almost 
carries  conviction:  — 

"Now    it    happened    one    day    that    the 
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bailiff,  Gessler,  went  to  Ure  [Canton  Uri], 
and  took  it  into  his  head  and  put  up  a 
pole  under  the  lime-tree  in  Ure,  and  set 
up  a  hat  upon  the  pole,  and  had  a  servant 
near  it,  and  made  a  command  whoever 
passed  there  he  should  bow  before  the  hat, 
as  though  the  lord  were  there;  and  he 
who  did  it  not,  him  he  would  punish  and 
cause  to  repent  heavily,  and  the  servant 
was  to  watch  and  tell  of  such  an  one. 
Now  there  was  an  honest  man  called 
Thall;  he  also  had  sworn  with  Stoupacher 
and  his  fellows  [a  reference  to  a  con- 
spiracy previously  described  in  the  '  White 
Book'  (see  p.  128)].  Now  he  went  rather 
often  to  and  fro  before  it.  The  servant 
who  watched  by  the  hat  accused  him  to  the 
lord.  The  lord  went  and  had  Thall  sent, 
and  asked  him  why  he  was  not  obedient 
to  his  bidding,  and  do  as  he  was  bidden. 
Thall  spake  :  '  It  happened  without  malice, 
for  I  did  not  know  that  it  would  vex  your 
Grace  so  highly ;  for  were  I  witty,  then 
were  I  called  something  else,  and  not  the 
Tall'  [the  Fool,  a  pun  upon  his  name*]. 
Now  Tall  was  a  good  archer;  he  also  had 
*  Root  dalcn,  to  act  childishly. 
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pretty  children.  These  the  lord  sent  for, 
and  forced  Tall  with  his  servants  that  Tall 
must  shoot  an  apple  from  the  head  of  one 
of  his  children;  for  the  lord  set  the  apple 
upon  the  child's  head.  Now  Tall  saw  well 
that  he  was  mastered,  and  took  an  arrow 
and  put  it  into  his  quiver;  the  other  arrow 
he  took  in  his  hand,  and  stretched  his 
crossbow,  and  prayed  God  that  he  might 
save  his  child,  and  shot  the  apple  from  the 
child's  head.  The  lord  liked  this  well,  and 
asked  him  what  he  meant  by  it  [that  he 
had  put  an  arrow  in  his  quiver].  He  an- 
swered him,  and  would  gladly  have  turned 
it  off  [an  obscure  passage ;  the  original 
reads :  heit  es  gem  jm  besteu  ver  Rett\ 
The  lord  would  not  leave  off;  he  wanted 
to  know  what  he  meant  by  it.  Tall  feared 
the  lord,  and  was  afraid  he  would  kill  him. 
The  lord  understood  his  fear  and  spake : 
'Tell  me  the  truth;  I  will  make  thy  life 
safe,  and  not  kill  thee.'  Then  spake  Tall  : 
'Since  you  have  promised  me,  I  will  tell 
you  the  truth,  and  it  is  true:  had  the  shot 
failed  me,  so  that  I  had  shot  my  child,  I 
had  shot  the  arrow  into  you  or  one  of  your 
men.'     Then  spake  the  lord:    'Since   now 
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this  is  so,  it  is  true  I  have  promised  thee 
not  to  kill  thee;'  and  had  him  bound,  and 
said  he  would  put  him  into  a  place  where 
he  would  never  more  see  sun  or  moon." 
The  account  goes  on  to  describe  how 
Tall,  in  being  taken  down  the  lake  in  a 
boat,  makes  his  escape  at  the  Tellsplatte, 
and  later  shoots  Gessler,  in  the  Hohle 
Gasse  at  Kiissnacht. 

Our  next  step  will  be  to  go  in  search  of 
that  lime  tree  in  Uri,  under  which  Gessler 
"took  it  into  his  head  and  put  up  a  pole." 

The  lime-tree  mentioned  in  the  "  White 
Book"  is  doubtless  the  historic  one,  under 
which  the  local  assizes  were  held  at  Altdorr 
in  ancient  times.  In  fact,  the  sentences 
used  to  be  signed  as  having  been  pro- 
nounced "under  the  lime-tree  at  Altdorf." 
In  1569,  this  tree,  having  withered  and 
died,  was  cut  down  by  a  certain  Besler, 
magistrate  of  the  village,  and  a  fountain 
erected  in  its  place,  surmounted  by  a  rude 
statue  of  Besler  himself. 

If  we  take  the  boat  for  Fliielen,  and  then 
the  omnibus  for  Altdorf,  we  shall  find  Bes- 
ler's   fountain   on   the   main  street  of   that 
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village,  near  the  market  square.  Tradition 
has  it,  that  Tell's  little  son  waited  under  the 
lime-tree  with  the  apple  on  his  head,  while 
Tell  himself  shot  the  arrow  from  where  his 
statue  now  stands. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  sculp- 
tor, R.  Kissling,  of  Zurich,  has  produced 
something  which  is  noble  and  true  to  life 
in  the  new  statue. 

Tell  is  represented  as  erect  and  deter- 
mined, with  one  arm  resting  lightly  upon 
his  boy's  neck.  He  holds  a  crossbow  on 
his  shoulder;  a  quiver  hangs  by  his  side. 
The  little  son  looks  up  to  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  childlike,  trustful  questioning. 
The  attitude  of  the  hero  is  full  of  a  fine, 
virile  dignity;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
subtle  than  the  touch  of  exalted  resignation, 
which  is  suggested,  rather  than  expressed, 
by  the  group.  One  is  impressed  with  the 
artist's  clearness  of  conception.  He  has 
also  worked  out  some  realistic  details  that 
are  very  fetching.  Tell  is  clothed  in  the 
peasant  garb  of  an  ancient  Swiss :  a  spe- 
cies of  hood  covers  the  head,  such  as 
herdsmen  wear  to  this  day,  when  carrying 
hay  in  the  mountains;  the  brawny  body  is 
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clothed  in  a  short  tunic  ;  the  legs  are  bare, 
and  the  feet  protected  by  wooden  sandals 
with  leather  thongs,  like  those  still  in  com- 
mon use  throughout  the  Forest  Cantons. 

The  pedestal  itself  is  ornamented  with 
the  arms  of  Uri  and  Schwiz,  and  with  three 
reliefs,  illustrating  the  legend.  One  repre- 
sents the  episode  of  the  shooting  the  apple; 
another,  T ell's  leap  from  the  boat;  and  the 
third,  the  murder  of  Gessler. 

Until  recently,  Altdorf  had  to  content 
itself  with  a  plaster  statue,  which  was  made 
originally  for  the  Federal  Schiitzenfest  in 
Zurich,  in  1857,  and  presented  to  the  village 
in  1861. 

The  archer  stood  in  the  act  of  hurling 
defiance  at  the  bailiff  ;  and  the  appropriate 
verse  from  Schiller's  play  was  engraved 
upon  the  pedestal.  On  the  whole,  the  pose 
was  not  bad ;  but  unfortunately  the  good 
fellow  looked  squatty,  —  his  breadth  was 
evidently  too  great  for  his  height.  He 
looked  too  solid  for  a  myth.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  disproportion  was,  however, 
simple  enough.  Owing  to  the  rigor  of  the 
climate,  the  hero  had  to  be  painted  over 
annually,  in  order  to  keep  the  plaster  from 
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crumbling.  Of  course  with  every  coat  of 
paint  he  grew  stouter,  and  had  become 
hardly  recognizable  to  the  old  village  folk 
who  had  known  him  in  his  slim  youth.  In 
fact,  so  dismayed  had  they  become  at  see- 
ing him  thus  swell  before  their  eyes,  that 
the  plaster  archer  had  to  be  dismissed, 
altogether,  and  a  marble  one  put  in  his 
place. 

Another  tradition  had  it  that  the  boy 
stood  upon  the  site  of  the  curious  square 
tower  which  rises  in  the  market-place. 
This,  however,  could  not  well  have  been, 
since  the  tower  is  known  to  be  much  older, 
than  the  period  in  which  William  Tell  is 
supposed  to  have  lived. 

As  for  the  tower  itself,  it  is  somewhat 
disappointing  to  the  art  lover.  Imagine  a 
simple,  square  structure,  ridiculously  mod- 
ernized by  the  addition  of  a  strange  combi- 
nation of  roof  and  green  blinds.  The  sides 
are  adorned  with  two  frescoes,  —  one  almost 
effaced,  but  betraying  signs  of  respectable 
workmanship ;  the  other  well  preserved, 
and  representing  various  scenes  in  the 
legend.  Grotesque  in  conception  and  crude 
in  design,  this  latter  fresco  is  truly  pitiable. 
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The  style,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  said  to  have 
any  at  all,  is  a  sort  of  exaggerated,  late 
Renaissance,  —  very  exaggerated  and  very 
late,  —  the  work,  doubtless,  of  some  stroll- 
ing Italian  house-painter. 

Beyond  these  few,  traditional  landmarks, 
Altdorf  itself  has  nothing  to  show  the 
searcher  for  William  Tell,  unless  it  be  an 
authentic  portrait  of  the  archer,  which  is 
gravely  exhibited  in  the  town  hall,  and 
which  cannot  be  older  than  the  seventeenth 
century. 

But  in  the  village  of  Biirglen,  one  mile  off, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  beautiful  Schachen- 
thal,  stands  a  little  chapel,  which  was 
erected,  in  1522,  upon  the  supposed  site  of 
the  house  where  Tell  was  born.  A  noisy 
saw-mill  now  utilizes  the  mountain  torrent 
of  the  Schachenbach,  in  which  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  drowned,  while  trying 
to  save  a  child.  There  is  also  a  dear  old 
square  tower  covered  with  ancient  ivy,  and 
then  a  lovely  view  over  the  plain,  where  lie 
the  villages  of  Altdorf,  Attinghausen,  and 
Seedorf,  framed  in  by  the  mountains. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  memory  of 
William   Tell  is  deeply  cherished   by  the 
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population  of  Altdorf.  A  striking  proof  of 
this  is  afforded  every  spring,  when  the 
Landsgemeinde,  or  open-air  legislative 
assembly,  of  Canton  Uri  takes  place. 

The  voters  march  out  to  the  meadow 
in  procession.  At  the  head  go  two  men, 
dressed  in  mediaeval  costumes  of  orange 
and  black.  They  are  known  as  the  two 
Tells,  in  memory  of  the  archer,  and  each 
carries  upon  his  shoulder  the  horn  of  a 
bull,  —  the  same  horns,  it  is  claimed, 
which  the  ancient  warriors  of  Uri  bore 
with  them  to  battle.  Then  follows  a  de- 
tachment of  soldiers,  with  banner  and 
music;  the  magistrates  and  beadles  sit  in 
carriages,  and  the  ordinary  voters  bring  up 
the  rear. 

Let  us  now  imagine  that  we  were  present 
on  that  memorable  day,  when  Tell  shot  the 
apple  from  his  little  son's  head,  and  was 
taken  down  the  lake  to  be  imprisoned  in 
Gessler's  dungeon.  If  we  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  bailiff's  boat,  we  shall  reach 
the  Tellsplatte,  where  the  archer  is  said  to 
have  made  his  bold  leap.  A  chapel  now 
marks  the   spot. 

it 
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The  little  rustic  temple  upon  the  water'a 
edge  stands  like  a  solitary  shrine,  amid  the 
foliage  of  the  steep,  sloping  shore.  There 
is  a  naive  artlessness  in  its  architectural 
lines,  which  brings  it  into  perfect  harmony 
with  the  surrounding  scenery.  Inside,  the 
artist,  Ernest  Stiickelberg,  has  painted  four 
superb  frescoes,  —  the  shot  of  the  apple,  the 
leap  of  Tell,  the  murder  of  Gessler,  and 
the  oath  on  the  Riitli.  One  must  see  these 
vivid  pictures,  to  appreciate  the  lofty  spirit 
which  pervades  them.  Even  their  some- 
what crude  colors  do  not  offend,  but  rather 
suggest  strength.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  enchantment  of  this  retreat,  when  one 
can  admire  it  undisturbed.  Perhaps,  for 
this  reason,  the  business-like  bustle  of  the 
tourist  season  seems  doubly  annoying,  dis- 
solving, as  it  does,  the  placid  spell  of  the 
jDlace,  by  turning  it  into  a  vulgar  show-piece. 

The  first  fresco  represents  the  scene  in 
the  market-place  at  Altdorf.  Observe  the 
costumes  of  the  time,  the  picturesque 
architecture  of  the  houses,  half  wood  and 
half  stone.  William  Tell  has  shot  the 
apple  from  his  son's  head  ;  for  the  boy  is 
holding    it    up.    transfixed    by    the    arrow. 
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Tell's  crossbow  lies  upon  the  ground.  The 
moment  has  just  arrived,  when  Gessler  has 
seen  Tell's  second  arrow,  and  pronounces 
his  determination  to  put  him  in  a  dungeon, 
where  he  shall  see  neither  sun  nor  moon. 
There  sits  the  tyrant  on  horseback,  sur- 
rounded by  his  insolent  retainers,  frowning 
angrily,  and  pointing  in  a  threatening 
manner.  Tell's  wife,  Hedwig,  and  his 
mother  crouch  pleadingly  in  the  foreground, 
while  his  second  little  son  clings  to  his 
big,  brawny  leg  for  protection.  In  the 
background  rises  the  tower  of  Altdorf, 
and  beyond,  the  slopes  and  crests  of  the 
mountains. 

In  the  second  fresco,  Tell  has  jumped  to 
land  with  his  crossbow,  and  is  in  the  act 
of  pushing  the  boat  out  into  the  curling 
waves.  Gessler  is  shaking  his  fist  at  him 
in  impotent  rage.  The  boatmen  are  trying 
hard  to  right  the  boat,  and  keep  it  from 
being  swamped.  The  storm  lowers  in  the 
distance;  a  streak  of  lightning  seems  to  be 
falling  directly  on  the  spot  where  the  village 
of  Brunnen  now  stands.  But  Tell  is  safe 
on  land,  with  his  trusty  crossbow  in  his 
hand.     He  can  now  run  overland  to  Kiiss- 
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nacht,  to  wait  in  ambush  for  the  passing  of 
Gessler  and  his  crew. 

The  third  act  in  the  tradition  was  played 
in  the  Hohle  Gasse,  or  "  Hollow  Lane." 
Ktissnacht  itself  is  surrounded  by  fields 
and  orchards  of  such  rural  cheerfulness, 
that  one  is  not  at  all  prepared  for  any  deed 
of  darkness;  but  by  taking  the  road  to  Im 
mensee,  you  will  soon  reach  a  cutting, 
where  beeches  grow  on  either  hand,  and 
cast  their  shadows  darkly  and  mysteriously 
upon  the  dappled  ground.  Here,  in  truth, 
is  an  ideal  setting  for  a    tragedy. 

Stiickelberg,  in  his  third  fresco,  makes 
the  tyrant  fall  from  his  horse  into  the  arms 
of  an  attendant.  A  woman,  Armgart  by 
name,  has  stopped  his  way,  to  obtain  par 
don  for  her  husband,  a  poor  cowherd,  im 
prisoned  for  a  slight  offence.  In  the  back- 
ground appears,  for  an  instant,  the  figure  of 
Tell,  the  avenger,  seen  through  the  foliage 
of  the  forest.  Gessler  still  clutches  ner- 
vously at  the  piercing  arrow,  as  he  dies. 

As  usual,  a  chapel  marks  the  very  spot, 
where  Gessler  is  supposed  to  have  breathed 
his  last.  While  in  no  way  remarkable,  this 
pretty  shrine,  with   its  shady  porch,  forms 
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a  delightful  resting-place  on  the  way  from 
Kiissnacht  to  Immensee. 

Not  far  off  from  the  Hollow  Lane  are 
shown  the  scanty  remains  of  Gessler's 
castle ;  but  they  are  too  scanty  to  deserve 
description.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cha- 
teau of  Neu-Habsburg  rises  proudly  from 
a  promontory  at  the  entrance  to  the  lake 
of  Kiissnacht.  It  is  almost  entirely  mod- 
ern ;  only  an  insignificant  part  is  ancient. 
The  original  castle  was  built  by  a  Count 
of  Habsburg,  as  a  stronghold  against  the 
Swiss  patriots,  but  was  soon  destroyed  by 
them.  Not  many  years  ago,  the  present 
building  was  erected.  It  is  now,  by  a 
strange  turn  of  fate,  the  summer  home  of 
the  famous  prima  donna,  Minnie  Hauk. 

The  fourth  fresco  in  the  chapel  on  the 
lake  represents  the  traditional  meeting  of 
patriots  on  the  meadow  of  the  Riitli,  and 
will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Now,  therefore,  we  have  practically 
reached  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage,  unless 
we  choose,  as  an  act  of  special  renuncia- 
tion, to  visit  in  Luzern  the  house  of  Joseph 
Eutych  Kopp,  the  historian,  at  No.  180 
Miihlengasse. 
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After  seeing  all  these  evidences  of  Tell 
worship,  it  is  sadly  disappointing  to  have 
to  acknowledge  that  they  possess  no  strictly 
historic  value. 

What  surprises  one  most  about  these 
chapels  is  that  none  of  them  can  be 
regarded  as  testifying  to  the  existence  of 
William  Tell.  Careful  investigation  has 
proved  that  they  all  date  from  a  time  when 
the  tradition  was  already  fully  developed, 
or  were  erected,  not  in  honor  of  the  hero, 
but  for  totally  different  purposes. 

For  this  reason,  the  tenacity  of  the 
legendary  hero  seems  all  the  more  remark- 
able. How  does  he  maintain  his  hold  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  world?  It  can  be 
explained  only  in  one  way :  there  is  an  his- 
toric William  Tell,  and  an  idealized  one. 
Scholarship  has  pretty  well  buried  the  for- 
mer, but  the  latter  seems  destined  to  live 
forever.  In  other  words,  the  extraordinary 
result  is  presented  of  a  man  himself  being 
discarded  as  a  myth,  while  his  shadow 
proves  immortal. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ALTDORF. 

LET  it  be  said  at  once,  that,  although 
the  name  of  Altdorf  is  indissolubly 
linked  with  that  of  William  Tell,  the  place 
arouses  an  interest  which  does  not  at 
all  depend  upon  its  associations  with  the 
famous,  but  now  discarded,  archer.  From 
the  very  first  it  gives  one  the  impression  of 
possessing  a  distinct  personality,  of  ring- 
ing, as  it  were,  to  a  note  never  heard 
before,  and  thus  challenging  attention  to 
its  peculiarities. 

This  effect  is  heightened  when  one  ar- 
rives directly  from  Italy,  and  so  exchanges 
abruptly  the  characteristics  of  two  widely 
differing  countries.  It  is  very  striking, 
this  sudden  transition  from  the  olive  to  the 
pine ;  from  landscapes  in  which  purely 
Italian  colors  predominate,  to  hillsides  of 
fresh   green,  dotted    with  wooden  chalets, 
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instead  of  whitewashed  stone  houses ;  to 
hear  the  cuckoo  in  the  woods,  and  the  in- 
spiring lark  rising  from  the  fields,  instead 
of  the  caressing  notes  of  the  nightingale; 
and  to  find  one's  self  once  more  in  the 
midst  of  a  people  who  have,  at  all  events, 
a  reasonable  idea  of  firix  fixe.  But  even 
when  these  differences  are  forgotten,  Alt- 
dorf  continues  to  impress  one  as  a  thing 
apart,  singularly  interesting,  and  not  easily 
understood. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  ordinary 
village  life  to  stimulate  thought,  and  at 
times  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  certain 
apparent  contradictions  and  inconsisten- 
cies which  crop  up,  as  one  learns  to  know 
the  place  better. 

The  inhabitants  of  Canton  Uri  are  hardy 
and  good-natured,  but  handsome  men  and 
pretty  women  are  very  rare.  In  fact,  many 
have  been  crippled  by  accidents,  not  a  few 
are  deformed  from  their  birth  ;  they  speak 
one  of  the  harshest  dialects  in  Europe,  and 
have  only  the  merest  remnant  of  a  cantonal 
costume,  to  make  them  picturesque. 

Perhaps,  if  Schiller  had  actually  visited 
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Uri,  and  had  not  obtained  the  necessary 
information  for  his  play  at  second-hand, 
his  version  of  the  origin  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  would  have  been  less  ro- 
mantic, and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
facts. 

As  you  approach  Altdorf  from  Fliielen, 
on  the  lake  of  Luzern,  by  the  long  white 
road,  the  first  houses  you  reach  are  large 
structures  of  the  conventional  village  type, 
plain,  but  evidently  the  homes  of  well-to-do 
people,  and  some  even  adorned  with  family 
coats-of-arms.  In  fact,  this  street  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  aristocracy,  and  formerly  went 
by  the  name  of  the  Herrengasse,  the  "  Lane 
of  the  Lords."  You  may  well  be  shocked 
at  the  application  of  the  word  "  aristoc- 
racy"  to  the  democratic  Canton  of  Uri,  in 
this  republic  of  Switzerland;  nevertheless, 
though  these  "lords"  no  longer  bear  titles, 
except  those  they  may  hold  temporarily  by 
virtue  of  their  offices  in  the  Commonwealth, 
they  occupy  a  social  position  absolutely 
apart  from  the  common  peasants.  Their 
children  receive  a  superior  education, — 
the  sons  being  usually  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  at  least  to  other  Cantons,  to  perfect 
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themselves,  while  the  daughters  display  a 
sort  of  rustic  fastidiousness  in  their  toilets, 
and  contract  matrimonial  alliances  with  the 
same  care  in  regard  to  social  standing,  as 
the  French  nobility  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  this  aristocratic  position  is 
in  any  sense  abused  in  a  political  man- 
ner ;  for  absolute  democracy  and  equality 
of  rights  are  strictly  enforced  by  the 
constitution  of  Uri,  and  one  need  only 
attend  the  Landsgemeinde  to  appreciate 
how  completely  this  equality  is  carried 
out. 

There  is,  furthermore,  an  historical  as- 
pect of  the  case  which  will  help  to  explain 
this  modern  paradox  :  an  aristocracy  within 
a  democracy.  When  the  first  settlers 
moved  into  the  country,  —  those  Alaman- 
nian  colonists  from  the  surrounding  low- 
lands, who,  perhaps,  brought  with  them  the 
germs  of  the  Tell  legend,  —  they  were 
grouped  in  the  various  degrees  of  the 
feudal  state,  —  noblemen,  freemen,  and 
serfs,  —  but  were  also  united  upon  an  equal 
footing  in  an  Association  of  the  Mark,  in 
charge  of   the  common  land.     They  were 
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peers  in  the   administration   of  this  land, 
but  not  in  social  position. 

Beyond  these  fashionable  houses  is  an 
open  square,  upon  which  faces  a  cosey  inn, 
—  named,  of  course,  after  William  Tell; 
and  off  on  one  side  the  large  parish  church, 
built  in  cheap  barocco  style,  but  containing 
a  few  objects  of  interest.  One  is  a  "Birth 
of  Christ,"  ascribed  to  Van  Dyck, — how 
justly,  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  In  support  of 
its  authenticity,  they  say  that  a  Count  of 
Beroldingen  presented  it  upon  his  return 
from  military  service  in  the  Netherlands; 
and,  in  fact,  the  ancestral  castle  of  this  fam- 
ily may  be  seen  from  Altdorf,  if  you  look  in 
the  direction  of  SeelisHerg.  It  is  a  white 
house  upon  the  green  pastures  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  Nieder  Bauen.  A  "  Burial 
of  Christ"  is  attributed  to  Caracci,  prob- 
ably with  little  reason;  and  near  one  of  the 
side  doors  is  a  "Madonna  and  Child  "in 
relief,  by  Imhof,  a  sculptor  born  near  the 
neighboring  village  of  Biirglen,  which  is 
also,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  traditional 
birthplace  of  William  Tell.  In  his  youth 
Imhof  was  a  goat-herd,  who  used  his  knife 
to  carve  upon  any  material  he  could  find, 
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as  once  the  boy  Giotto  used  his  pencil. 
Imhof's  Cimabue  was  a  certain  Doctor 
Ebel,  who,  passing  through  Altdorf  in 
1 8 1 8,  heard  of  the  young  artist,  and  sent 
him  first  to  Stuttgart  to  study  under  Dan- 
necker,  and  then  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
1869,  after  having  acquired  a  European 
reputation,  but  before  he  could  complete  a 
monument  of  William  Tell,  for  which  he 
was  making  designs. 

Of  the  late  plaster  statue  of  the  archer, 
and  of  the  present  marble  one,  I  have 
written  elsewhere  (see  pp.  1 57—1 59)- 

In  Uri,  every  act  of  the  State  is  accom- 
panied by  a  Church  function  of  some  sort. 
The  annual  pilgrimage  to  Tell's  famous 
chapel  on  the  lake  of  Luzern,  which  always 
takes  place  on  the  Friday  following  Ascen- 
sion Day,  has  a  semi-ecclesiastical,  semi- 
political  character.  In  all  affairs  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  priesthood  exercises  a 
tacit,  but  predominating  influence. 

Educational  matters  are,  of  course,  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  clergy;  nor  is 
the  tolerant  spirit  of  this  wicked  age 
allowed  to  work  its  way  into  the  minds 
of  the  people  through  other  channels  ;  for, 
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recently,  when  a  company  from  the  neigh- 
boring Canton  of  Glarus  proposed  to  use 
the  water-power  of  the  turbulent  Scha- 
chenbach  for  factories,  the  opposition  of 
the  clergy  made  it  impossible  to  obtain 
the  necessary  concession.  The  same 
thing  happened,  when  the  St.  Gothard 
Railroad  offered  to  build  extensive  work- 
shops in  Altdorf.  In  both  cases,  the 
fear  was  expressed  that  Protestants  might 
thereby  be  brought  into  the  country. 
Perhaps  this  explains,  why  Uri  is  at  once 
the  poorest  and  most  illiterate  of  all  the 
Swiss  Cantons.  The  Cantonal  Constitu- 
tion, however,  contains  a  privilege  so  re- 
markable, that  it  must  always  have  gone 
far  to  reconcile  the  men  of  Uri  to  the 
authority  of  the  Vatican.  Every  Ge- 
meinde,  or  parish,  it  appears,  elects  its 
own  priests,  and  thus  controls  their  actions 
sufficiently  to  make  unpatriotic  intrigues 
impossible. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  sight-seeing  to 
be  done  in  Altdorf,  for  so  small  a  place. 
In  the  town  hall  are  shown  the  tattered 
flags  carried  by  the  warriors  of  Uri  in  the 
early    battles    of    the    Confederation,   the 
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mace  and  sword  of  state  which  are  borne 
by  the  beadles  to  the  Landsgemeinde.  In 
a  somewhat  inaccessible  corner,  a  few 
houses  off,  the  beginnings  of  a  museum 
have  been  made.  Here  is  another  portrait 
of  interest,  —  that  of  the  giant  Piintener, 
a  mercenary  whose  valor  made  him  the 
terror  of  the  enemy  in  the  battle  of 
Marignano,  in  1515;  so  that  when  he 
was  finally  killed,  they  avenged  them- 
selves, according  to  a  writing  beneath  the 
picture,  by  using  his  fat  to  smear  their 
weapons,  and  by  feeding  their  horses  with 
oats  from  his  carcass.  Just  outside  the 
village  stands  the  arsenal,  whence,  they 
say,  old  armor  was  taken  and  turned  into 
shovels,  when  the  St.  Gothard  Railroad 
was  building,  so  poor  and  ignorant  were 
the  people. 

If  you  are  of  the  sterner  sex,  you  can 
also  penetrate  into  the  Capuchin  Monas- 
tery, and  enter  the  gardens,  where  the 
terraces  that  rise  behind  the  buildings  are 
almost  Italian  in  appearance,  festooned 
with  vines  and  radiant  with  roses.  Not 
that  the  fame  of  this  institution  rests  on 
such    trivial    matters,    however.     The    bro- 
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thers  boast  of  two  things :  theirs  is  the 
oldest  branch  of  the  order  in  Switzerland, 
dating  from  1581,  and  they  carry  on  in  it 
the  somewhat  unappetizing  industry  of  cul- 
tivating snails  for  the  gourmands  of  foreign 
countries.  Above  the  Capuchins  is  the 
famous  Bannwald,  mentioned  by  Schiller, 
—  a  tract  of  forest  on  the  mountain-slope, 
in  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  fell  trees, 
because  it  protects  the  village  from  ava- 
lanches and  rolling  stones. 

Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  the  out- 
skirts of  Altdorf  on  a  May  morning.  The 
valley  of  the  Reuss  lies  bathed  from  end  to 
end  in  a  flood  of  golden  light,  shining 
through  an  atmosphere  of  crystal  purity. 
Daisies,  cowslips,  and  buttercups,  the 
flowers  of  rural  well-being,  show  through 
the  rising  grass  of  the  fields;  along  the 
hedges  and  crumbling  walls  of  the  lanes 
peep  timid  primroses  and  violets,  and  in 
wilder  spots  the  Alpine  gentian,  intensely 
blue.  High  up,  upon  the  mountains,  glows 
the  indescribable  velvet  of  the  slopes, 
while  higher  still,  ragged  and  vanishing 
patches  of  snow  proclaim  the  rapid  ap' 
proach  of  summer. 
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But  these  Alpine  valleys  have  their 
moods,  and  when  the  Fdhn  blows,  all  fires 
arc  put  out  by  public  ordinance,  lest  the 
village  should  burn  down,  as  it  has  done 
at  least  twice  before.  I  have  sometimes 
waited  for  my  rolls  in  the  morning,  because 
the  baker  had  not  had  enough  lire  for  his 
purpose. 

Before  the  Fdhn  comes,  the  mountains 
seem  to  draw  nearer  together.  The  Git- 
schen  and  the  Hohe  Faulen  fairly  over- 
hang the  village.  The  bell  of  the  steam- 
boat at  Fliielen  sounds  as  though  it  were 
ringing  in  the  very  streets  of  Altdorf ;  a 
foreboding  hush  rests  over  the  valley. 
At  first,  a  white  film  gathers  on  the  sky, 
a  metallic  lustre  is  in  the  air.  Then  a  hot 
breath  seems  to  pour  down  from  Goesche- 
nen,  as  from  a  furnace.  It  eats  into  the  ice 
masses  on  high;  it  licks  up  the  snow 
slopes  with  a  fiery  tongue;  it  swirls  the 
dust  on  tiie  white  highway  :  it  lashes  the 
lake  into  a  frightened  flock  of  waves.  The 
trees  bend.  Work  in  the  fields  becomes 
difficult,  and  people  stand  behind  their 
doors,  hoping  for  rain. 

After   all,   the    best    part    of  Altdorf,   to 
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make  an  Irish  bull,  lies  outside  of  the 
village.  No  adequate  idea  of  this  strange 
little  community  can  be  given  without 
referring  to  the  Almend,  or  village  com- 
mon. Indeed,  as  time  goes  on,  one  learns 
to  regard  this  Almend  as  the  complete 
expression  and  final  summing-up  of  all 
that  is  best  in  Altdorf,  the  reconciliation 
of  all  its  inconsistencies. 

How  fine  that  great  pasture  beside  the 
river  Reuss,  with  its  short,  juicy,  Alpine 
grass,  in  sight  of  the  snow-capped  Bris- 
tenstock,  at  one  end  of  the  valley,  and  of 
the  waters  of  Lake  Luzern  at  the  other  ! 
In  May,  the  full-grown  cattle  have  already 
departed  for  the  higher  summer  pastures, 
leaving  only  the  feeble  young  behind,  who 
are  to  follow  as  soon  as  they  have  grown 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the 
journey.  At  this  time,  therefore,  the  Al- 
mend becomes  a  sort  of  vision  of  youth, 
—  of  calves,  lambs,  and  foals,  guarded  by 
little  boys,  all  gambolling  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  early  life. 

At  noon,  a  spirit  of  idyllic  peace  was  wont 
to  pervade  the  scene,  emphasized  rather 
than  broken  by  the  actions  of  the  young 
12 
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animals.  Perhaps  a  foal  would  tear  across 
the  field  in  skittish  glee,  or  a  calf,  which 
had  long  stood  staring  into  vacancy,  would 
suddenly  blurt  out  unmeaning  bellowings. 
Ever  and  anon  a  spirit  of  mischief 
prompted  one  of  the  boys,  or  the  attend- 
ant puppies,  on  sport  intent,  to  rush  with 
much  show  of  fierce  purpose  into  the 
ranks  of  the  sheep,  —  the  poor  sheep,  that, 
nibbling  feverishly,  each  trying  to  get 
into  the  shade  of  the  others,  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  to  be  left  alone.  At 
such  times,  a  lark  would  rise  from  near 
by,  where  the  peasants  were  tilling  the 
fields,  and,  soaring,  leave  behind  it  a  trail 
of  sound,  a  succession  of  inspired  notes, 
like  an  aerial  ladder  to  the  sky,  at  whose 
foot  one  could  only  stand  spell-bound, 
speechless,  and  with  eyes  strained  to 
follow  the  bird  in  its  flight,  until  it  was 
lost  in  the  heights.  Then,  when  the  lark 
descends;  when  it  drops  suddenly  from 
the  clouds,  carrying  a  long-drawn  cres 
cendo  note  to  earth;  when  it  hovers  for 
an  instant,  with  outstretched,  quivering 
wings,  over  its  nest  in  the  rushes,  gives  a 
few  last  trills  of  bliss,  and  all  is  silence, — 
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ah,  how  the  heart  beats  !  What  a  moment 
of  serene  joy  that  is !  Surely,  the  song 
of  the  lark  is  a  fit  emblem  of  the  scene 
on  the  Almend,  —  a  veritable  hymn  to 
youth. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   LANDSGEMEINDEN    OF  SWITZERLAND. 

A  T  a  season  of  the  year  when  few  trav- 
-^  a  ellers  are  be  seen  in  the  "  Play- 
ground of  Europe,"  certain  open-air  meet- 
ings are  held  in  the  primitive  Swiss 
Cantons,  which  may  with  justice  be  called 
the  oldest  examples  of  purely  democratic 
institutions  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day. 
These  popular  assemblies  are  known  as 
Landsgemeinden,  and  are  held  either  on 
the  last  Sunday  in  April,  or  the  first  in. 
May,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  par- 
ticular locality. 

Scholars  have  not  discovered  any  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  a  regular  Landsge- 
meinde  prior  to  1294.  but  the  germs  from 
which  those  assemblies  have  been  devel- 
oped can  be  traced  faintly,  until  they  dis- 
appear   in    the    very    dawn    of     recorded 
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history.  Their  origin  must  be  sought  in 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  organ- 
ization of  the  early  Germans,  —  probably 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Mark.  For  Swiss  liberty 
is  based  upon  ancient  Teutonic  institu- 
tions, introduced  into  the  country  by  the 
Alamanni,  who  were  a  branch  of  the  great 
Teutonic  race. 

It  is  with  good  reason,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Freeman  says:  "In  the  institutions 
of  Uri  and  Appenzell,  and  in  those  others 
of  the  Swiss  Cantons  which  have  never 
departed  from  the  primeval  model,  we 
may  see  the  institutions  of  our  own  fore- 
fathers, the  institutions  which  were  once 
common  to  the  whole  Teutonic  race,  insti- 
tutions whose  outward  form  has  necessa- 
rily passed  away  from  greater  states,  but 
which  contain  the  germs  out  of  which 
every  free  constitution  in  the  world  has 
grown.7'  * 

As  the  manner  of  procedure  at  all  these 

Landsgemeinden   is  very   much   the  same, 

it  will  suffice  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 

one,  in  order  to  describe  the  rest.     For  this 

*  The  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution. 
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purpose,  the  assembly  mentioned  first  by 
Mr.  Freeman  will  be  selected,  —  that  of 
Uri.  The  others  are  held  in  Glarus,  in 
Obwalden,  and  Nidwalden,  and  in  Appen- 
zell,  both  Inner  and  Ausser  Rhoden.  As  a 
rule,  the  places  of  meeting  are  convenient 
meadows  or  market-places,  sometimes  in 
the  midst  of  magnificent  scenery.  At 
Sarnen  (Obwalden),  by  a  sort  of  poetic 
justice,  the  free  people  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ruined  castle  of  Landenberg  for  their 
deliberations.  At  Stans  (Xidwalden),  the 
meeting-place  is  less  happily  chosen.  It  is 
a  meadow,  not  far  from  the  village,  at  the 
hamlet  of  Wyl,  beside  the  torrent  Aa.  The 
Landsgemeinde  of  Glarus  is  held  in  an 
open  square  of  the  neat  and  thriving 
little  capital,  under  the  very  shadow 
of  the  snow-capped  Glarnisch ;  the  one 
of  Appenzell  (Inner  Rhoden),  in  the  vil- 
lage of  that  name ;  and  that  of  Appenzell 
(Ausser  Rhoden)  alternately  at  Trogen 
and  HundwyT 

But  now  to  relate  the  writer's  personal 
experience  at  the  Landsgemeinde  of  Uri. 
Every  year,  on  the  first  Sunday  in   May, 
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the  voting  population  of  the  Canton  meet 
upon  a  meadow  just  off  the  great  St.  Got- 
hard  carriage  road,  about  two  miles  south 
of  Altdorf.  The  spot  is  known  as  "  Botz- 
lingen  an  der  Gand."  Behind  it  rise  some 
formidable  rocks,  which  culminate  in  the 
Hohe  Faulen ;  and  in  front  stretches  the 
plain  of  the  Reuss,  classic  with  many 
legends  and  traditions  of  the  early  days  of 
Swiss  freedom.  Here  the  affairs  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Uri  have  been  discussed 
and  decided  annually,  probably  for  some 
five  centuries, —  the  only  known  break  hav- 
ing occurred  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  the 
sovereign  states,  which  composed  the  old 
Confederation,  were  annulled,  to  make  place 
for  the  short-lived  Helvetic  Republic  set 
up  by  the  French  revolutionists. 

Although  the  writer  attended  the  Lands- 
gemeinden  both  of  1888  and  1889,  that  of 
1888  proved  the  more  interesting  of  the 
two. 

It  is  the  6th  of  May,  and  Sunday.  The 
whole  Canton  of  Uri  is  astir.  From 
Goeschenen  to  Fliielen,  the  people  are 
moving   upon    Altdorf,  —  walking,  driving, 
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or  by  train.  The  torrent  of  the  Reuss 
rumbles  through  the  ravines,  across  the 
fodder-plains,  between  shelving  stone  banks, 
straight  into  the  lake  of  Luzern.  There  is 
a  sprinkling  of  snow  on  the  summit  of  the 
Bristenstock ;  the  Gitschen  wears  a  cap  of 
clouds,  in  sign  of  fine  weather.  The 
grass  in  the  orchards  is  strewn  with  fra- 
grant shadows. 

.Mid-day  at  Altdorf.  In  the  market-place 
a  procession  is  forming,  —  first  militia-men, 
then  magistrates,  beadles  in  long  cloaks, 
and  voters  of  all  types.  A  tall  man  in 
black  steps  into  his  carriage:  the  soldiers 
salute;  the  drums  roll.  With  that  the 
march  begins,  out  to  the  meadow  of  Botz- 
lingen  an  der  Gand,  by  the  dusty  highway. 

One  o'clock.  Two  thousand  voters  are 
standing  in  a  circle  on  a  wooden  platform, 
with  the  tall  magistrate  and  a  clerk  in  the 
centre.  There  are  farmers  in  the  ring,  and 
monks  from  the  Capuchin  Monastery,  herd- 
ers, and  hotel  proprietors.  Almost  every- 
body smokes.  On  the  outskirts,  the  women 
and  children  watch  and  wait.  Indeed,  there 
are  even  some  baby-carriages  in  the  shade; 
for  the  Lar.dsgemeinde  is   the   most   patri- 
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archal  and  immemorial  assembly  to  be 
found  the  world  over. 

But  look  !  the  voters  bare  their  heads, 
and  a  mighty  hush  follows,  while  they 
repeat  their  Ave  Afar/as,  each  to  himself. 
A  cuckoo  calls  from  the  woods  of  Atting- 
hausen;  somebody  at  the  drinking-booth 
laughs  coarsely;  the  St.  Gothard  train 
whistles  as  it  passes;  then  the  business  of 
the  meeting  begins. 

Two  o'clock.  At  present  the  discussion 
is  about  the  new  constitution.  Tobacco 
smoke  rises  in  puffs  from  the  assembly,  to 
disappear  in  the  sunlight.  The  people  on 
the  hill  are  eating  from  lunch-baskets, 
mostly  filled  with  hunks  of  bread  and 
cheese,  or.  for  a  treat,  drinking  from  bottles 
of  sour  wine.  Others  are  crowding  around 
the  refreshment  booths  that  are  ranged 
along  the  approach  to  the  meadow;  and 
there  they  jostle  one  another  awkwardly, 
trampling  the  <;rass  in  heavy  shoes,  speak- 
ing a  guttural  dialect.  After  a  while  a  vote 
is  taken,  by  a  show  of  hands,  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution.  The  assembly 
murmurs  and  bellows  like  a  bull,  while  the 
clerk  counts  the  ayes  and  nays. 
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Three  o'clock.  And  now  the  next  order 
of  business  is  the  election  of  officers.  A 
beadle,  in  costume  of  orange  and  black, 
rises  after  each  result,  raises  his  cocked 
hat,  and  wishes  the  new  magistrate  "health 
and  wealth."  But  the  noise  from  the  out- 
skirts at  times  interferes  with  the  speakers, 
so  that  a  policeman  is  sent  to  protest ; 
and  a  man  in  his  cups  is  marched  off  for 
resisting. 

Along  the  farther  sky-line  the  twin  moun- 
tains of  Bauen  grow  dim  with  the  increas- 
ing warmth.  It  seems  as  though  the  sun 
were  drawing  the  scent  from  spring  flowers 
and  fruit-blossoms  for  no  purpose,  and  the 
breeze  scattering  it  in  vain,  since  the  crowd 
talk  and  eat  and  drink  all  unmindful.  Per- 
haps those  two  young  people,  standing  by 
the  wall,  looking  sheepish  and  saying  noth- 
ing, feel  this  beauty  without  knowing. 

Four  o'clock.  The  assembly  adjourns. 
Everybody  presses  blindly  on  to  the  high- 
way, where  the  procession  reforms,  and 
marches  back  to  Altdorf,  while  many  people 
scatter  in  groups  to  every  country-side  and 
valley  of  Canton  Uri.  After  all.  it  is  a 
noble  thincr  to  make  vour  own  laws  under 
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God's  sky,  in  sight  of   his   mountains,  as 
your  fathers  did   before  you. 

Yes,  this  Landsgemeinde  is  crude,  with 
a  certain  primeval,  Germanic  uncouthness. 
But  it  does  its  work  simply  and  openly,  in 
the  sunlight;  it  is  democratic;  it  is  the 
government  of  all  men.  Its  germ  can  never 
die. 

Simple  and  prosaic  as  this  political  act 
may  seem,  one  turns  from  contemplating  it 
with  the  feeling  of  having  witnessed  a  reli- 
gious rite.  Never  has  the  state  been  placed 
on  so  high  a  plain,  or  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment so  nearly  endowed  with  ideal  attri- 
butes; for  these  rude  peasants  are  more 
truly  sovereign  than  any  crowned  ruler,  and 
their  assembly,  though  sprung  from  a  seed 
planted  in  the  dawn  of  recorded  history, 
is  neither  antiquated  nor  outworn,  but  tilled 
with  the  spirit  of  perennial  youth.  Could 
there  be  a  clearer  witness  to  the  stability 
which  inheres  in  genuine  democracies? 
The  primitive  Swiss  Cantons  are  at  once 
the  oldest  democracies  in  existence,  and  the 
most  radical.  Statesmen  never  contrived, 
philosophers    never    speculated    upon,    or 
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poets  sang  of  commonwealths  so  practical, 
rational,  and  withal  so  ideal,  as  they,  in 
which  the  voice  of  every  man  was  more 
distinctly  heard,  and  the  execution  of  the 
public  will  more  certain  of  fulfilment.  In 
them  the  maximum  of  flexibility  has  been 
reconciled  to  the  strongest  conservatism, 
and  that  without  assertions  of  equal  rights, 
or  theoretical  definitions  of  liberty,  but 
naturally  and  without  premeditation. 

Every  form  of  government  seems  to 
contain  within  itself  the  germ  which  will 
eventually  destroy  it;  but  the  Landsge- 
meinde  is  as  vigorous  to-day.  as  it  has  ever 
been,  and  really  seems  more  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  this  age  of  ours,  which 
makes  for  absolute  self-government,  than 
with  that  of  previous  ones.  In  truth,  ther-" 
is  a  something  in  this  Landsgemeinde  which 
is  not  merely  Swiss,  or  even  Teutonic,  but 
which  answers  to  the  aspirations  of  man- 
kind in  general.  A  book  is  called  a  classic, 
because  it  appeals  to  qualities  in  human 
nature  which  are  permanent,  and  belong, 
more  or  less,  to  every  age  and  every  clime. 
Fn  this  sense,  the  Landsgemeinde  is  a 
classic  among  forms  of  government,  for  it 
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is  the  expression  of  pure  democracy,  for 
which  humanity  has  always  striven,  and 
will  always  strive. 

It  suffices  to  attend  a  Town  Meeting  in 
New  England,  to  become  impressed  with 
the  wonderful  similarity  which  it  bears  to 
the  Swiss  Landsgemeinde.  The  moderator 
corresponds  in  a  general  way  to  the  Land 
ammann,  the  clerk  to  the  Landesstatthalter, 
and  the  selectmen  to  the  Regierungsrathe. 
There  is  the  same  freedom  of  discussion, 
combined  with  the  same  orderly  conduct  of 
business.  Even  when  the  meeting  is  held 
in  a  new  and  sumptuous  town  hall,  —  like 
that  of  Winchester,  Mass.,  for  example, 
which  I  was  privileged  to  attend  in  iSj2, 
—  the  resemblance  to  the  Swiss  Landsge- 
meinde is  not  lost;  for  the  same  spirit  of 
democracy  is  there  too. 

But  why  should  this  institution  thrive  in 
obscure  corners,  rather  than  in  the  centres 
of  human  thought  and  endeavor?  What  is 
the  secret  of  its  success  in  Switzerland  and 
New  England?  The  candid  observer  will 
find  an  answer  to  these  questions  in  the 
surprising  equality  which  reigns  among 
the    men    who    compose     tlv    assemblies. 
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They  are  equal,  not  only  from  a  political, 
but  also,  in  a  measure,  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  Absolute  equality  of  worldly 
possessions  will  never  be  possible  in  any 
state, — nor  would  such  a  result  probably 
be  desirable;  but  an  approximation  towards 
the  golden  mean  has  been  reached  in  the 
primitive  Swiss  Cantons,  and  in  the  old- 
fashioned  New  England  towns,  which  is 
certainly  very  remarkable. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  Landsgemeinde  ; 
and  should  this  comparative  equality  ever 
be  disturbed  by  the  working  of  modern  in- 
dustrial forces,  the  Landsgemeinde  will 
lose  its  identity,  will  become  a  mere  form, 
and  eventually  an  impossibility. 

Historical  and  political  comparisons  are 
apt  to  be  risky  and  unsatisfactory,  since 
exactly  the  same  conditions  can  never  be 
repeated  in  different  countries  and  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  We  will,  therefore,  enter- 
tain no  illusions  on  the  subject.  The 
millions  of  voters  who  possess  the  franchise 
in  large  modern  states,  cannot  meet  in 
open-air  assemblies,  nor  can  the  affairs  of 
vast  countries  be  managed  as  simply  and 
expeditiously  as  ar  >  those  of  a  little  com- 
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monwealth ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  a 
lesson  which  can  be  learned  from  Uri,  the 
oldest  democracy  in  existence.  Its  Lands- 
gemeinde  confirms  a  principle  of  ines- 
timable value.  History  teaches  that  all 
democracies  sooner  or  later  end  in  anarchy, 
or  are  transformed  into  despotic  govern 
merits,  unless  they  can  guarantee  to  the 
people  something  more  than  mere  political 
equality,  which  soon  becomes  a  delusive 
sham  in  the  presence  of  great  economic 
inequalities.  The  venerable  democracy  of 
Uri  reminds  us,  that  where  this  true  equality 
reigns,  or  where  even  a  reasonable  approxi- 
mation towards  it  is  reached,  there  the 
most  stable  and  abiding  of  states  can  be 
reared,  and  its  maintenance  intrusted  with 
perfect  confidence  to  the  people  themselves, 
acting:  without  intermediaries. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

THREE    ANCIENT    ABBEYS:    ENGELBERG, 
EINSIEDELN,    AND    ST.    GALLEN. 

ENGELBERG. 

THE  basin  in  which  Engelberg  lies  sug- 
gests an  extinct  crater,  —  its  bottom  is 
so  deep,  its  walls  are  so  straight.  You  feel 
this  resemblance,  whether  you  walk  from 
Altdorf  over  the  Surenen  Pass,  or  stand  at 
the  top  of  the  Pfaffenwand  for  a  moment, 
coming  from  the  Engstlenalp.  Even  more 
impressive  is  that  sudden  sight,  as  the  car- 
riage road  from  Stans,  having  zigzagged  for 
some  time  amid  beeches  and  firs,  turns  an 
unexpected  corner,  and  the  whole  valley  is 
revealed  in  one  instant,  stretched  at  the 
foot  of  the  Titlis. 

The  fiat,  green  floor  is  sprinkled  with 
tiny,  brown  barns  of  wood,  each  in  its  field. 
Along  the  road,  white  hotels  of  stone  and 
mortar  crowd  each  other  for  a  view  of  the 
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snow  mountains.  But  beyond  them  all  the 
ancient  abbey  rears  its  steeple  and  cheer- 
less barrack  buildings.  The  Titlis  is 
unique  in  structure :  it  frowns  so  grimly 
with  its  awful  flanks,  and  smiles  so 
smoothly  up  above.  As  for  the  Great  and 
Little  Spannort,  they  make  a  point  of  bris- 
tling angrily  at  all  times. 

The  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Engelberg 
was  founded  in  11 20  by  Count  Conrad  of 
Seldenbiiren,  whose  castle  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  Uetliberg,  near  Zurich.  Some 
monks  from  St.  Blasien  in  the  Black  For- 
est were  its  first  occupants.  Pope  Calixtus 
II.  gave  it  the  name  of  "  Mons  Angelorum," 
and  Emperor  Henry  V.  the  much-prized 
immediate  dependence  upon  the  empire,  so 
that  it  was  well-sponsored  at  the  start. 
All  this,  however,  did  not  prevent  the 
Abbey  of  Engelberg  from  being  thrice 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  thrice  visited  by 
the  black  plague  in  the  course  of  its  history. 
On  two  occasions,  in  fact,  the  membership 
of  the  brotherhood  sank  to  one  monk. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  intellectual 
pursuits  under  an  Abbot  Frowinus  ( r  r 44— 
1 178).  The  monastery  library,  besides  its 
13 
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twenty  thousand  volumes,  contains  many 
valuable  manuscripts  dating  from  his  time, 
especially  an  illuminated  Bible,  full  of  won- 
derful initials  and  figures.  But  the  artistic 
conceptions  of  these  early  monks  seem  dis- 
tressingly crude  nowadays.  In  this  Bible, 
one  of  the  Evangelists  is  represented  sitting 
at  a  desk,  writing.  His  hair  looks  like  an 
ill-kept  wig,  bright  spots  denote  his  cheeks, 
the  lines  of  his  garments  flow  every  which 
way,  and  his  roll  of  manuscript  sails  off 
into  the  air,  without  apparent  purpose. 

The  abbey  had  barely  got  under  way 
before  a  nunnery  was  added.  It  became 
quite  the  fashion  for  the  first  families  of 
the  Forest  States  to  send  their  superfluous 
daughters  to  Engelberg,  to  take  the  veil. 
These  young  ladies  were  doubly  welcome, 
both  for  their  own  sakes,  and  for  the  rich 
dowries  they  brought  the  abbey,  in  the  way 
of  lands,  serfs,  and  money.  Engelberg 
grew  to  be  one  of  the  principal  landowners 
in  what  is  now  Swiss  territory.  The  abbot 
used  to  hold  court  in  spring  and  autumn  at 
his  various  estates,  each  of  which  was  ad- 
ministered by  an  official  called  the  Meier. 
These  visits  were  marked  with  not  a  little 
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etiquette.  The  abbot  always  rode  with  a 
suite,  including  two  greyhounds,  a  retriever, 
and  a  hawk.  The  Meier's  wife  received  the 
party  with  a  loaf  of  bread  in  one  hand  for 
the  dogs,  and  a  fowl  in  the  other  for  the 
hawk.  She  then  served  her  guests  with 
the  meat  of  a  young  ram.  with  pork,  fowl, 
and  some  good  wine  of  Elsass.  The  truth 
is,  Engelberg  was  an  independent,  minia- 
ture ecclesiastical  state,  until  as  late  as  the 
French  Revolution,  exercising  almost  un- 
limited powers,  both  spiritual  and  temporal, 
within  its  narrow  circle. 

In  1325,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  King  Al- 
brecht  I.,  was  present  at  the  consecration 
of  new  buildings,  erected  to  replace  those 
which  had  been  burned  down.  On  this 
occasion,  she  presented  her  wedding-dress 
to  the  nunnery,  remnants  of  which  are  said 
to  be  even  now  in  existence.  At  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth centuries,  the  demoralization  which 
showed  itself  throughout  the  Church  in 
general,  sought  out  even  this  remote  valley, 
and  made  of  Engelberg  a  nest  of  luxurious 
evil  living.  It  was  a  wise  step  to  transfer 
the  nunnery  to  Sarnen,  where  the   sisters, 
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under  the  special  protection  of  Saint  An- 
drew, could  apply  themselves  undisturbed 
to  their  spiritual  duties. 

The  present  buildings  date  from  1729. 
There  are  now  thirty-six  monks,  many  of 
whom  are  away  as  missionaries,  thirteen 
lay  brothers,  and  about  eighty  pupils  in  the 
monastery  school.  Recently,  ancient  En- 
gelberg,  as  though  to  prove  her  perennial 
vitality,  has  put  forth  branches  which  have 
reached  even  across  the  Atlantic.  In  1873, 
the  Abbey  of  New  Engelberg  was  founded 
in  Conception,  Missouri;  and  in  1882,  the 
Priory  of  Mount  Angel,  in  Oregon.  The 
Nunnery  of  St.  Andrew  at  Sarnen  has  also 
taken  charge  of  several  church  schools  in 
the  Western  States. 

But  I  would  not  advise  any  visitor  to 
spend  much  time  within  the  abbey  walls. 
Even  the  immense  cheese  magazines  ought 
not  to  tempt  one  indoors.  Outside,  a  soft, 
sheltered  air  caresses  the  valley ;  the  sun 
glints  from  the  dome  of  the  Titlis;  a  ribbon 
of  mist  crawls  down  by  Herrenriiti,  to  dis- 
appear suddenly  in  tatters;  fresh,  grassy 
smells  rise  over  the  sweep  of  flat  fields. 

More  than  that,  Engelberg  is  to-day  one 
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of  the  liveliest,  chattiest,  most  enthusiastic 
of  Swiss  resorts;  for  it  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans.  Who  among  for- 
eigners have  a  better  right?  Were  not 
monks  from  the  Black  Forest  the  first  set- 
tlers ?  Moreover,  Mendelssohn  was  one  of 
the  pioneer  tourists,  in  183 1.  How  soon, 
when  you  enter  your  hotel,  you  recognize 
the  presence  of  German  influences  !  There 
is  a  cheeriness  about  the  small-talk  in  the 
hall,  and  a  lack  of  ventilation  in  the  parlor, 
which  immediately  betray  the  absence  of 
the  British  matron.  At  table  dViSte,  con- 
versation is  carried  on  in  swelling  cres- 
cendos,  arguments  are  emphasized  with 
fork  and  spoon,  some  people  eat  with  their 
knives,  friends  shout  pleasantly  to  each 
other,  now  and  again  somebody  will  cross 
the  room  to  insist  upon  the  last  word. 
That  is  no  place  for  English  ladies.  The 
whispers  they  use  habitually  at  table  be- 
come inaudible,  even  to  themselves.  They 
look  upon  this  unseemly  brawl  with  ill- 
disguised  wonder  ;  and  when  these  German 
men  light  their  cigars  at  the  moment  of 
black  coffee,  they  rise,  rigid  and  outraged, 
to  leave  Engelberg  forever. 
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ElNSIEDELN. 

The  same  new  railroad  from  Art-Goldau 
to  the  lake  of  Zurich,  which  is  so  useful 
in  exploring  the  battlefield  of  Morgarten, 
also  facilitates  a  visit  to  Einsiedeln.  But 
how  great  a  contrast  from  Engelberg  !  The 
surroundings  of  Einsiedeln  are  singularly 
dreary,  almost  tragic.  The  bare  hills  and 
sombre  slopes  do  not  prepare  one  for  the 
information  contained  in  the  guide-books, 
that  this  pilgrim-resort  is  the  richest  in 
Switzerland,  and  vies  for  fame  with  Rome 
and  Loreto  in  Italy,  St.  Iago  in  Spain,  and 
Mariazell  in  Stvria.  But  if  Einsiedeln  has 
no  Titlis  and  no  jolly  hotels,  it  has  a 
"Black  Virgin"  that  fills  its  inns  with 
some  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  visiting 
worshippers  yearly. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  legen- 
dary lore  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
abbey.  Popular  tradition  gives  the  follow- 
ing explanation  :  Meinrad,  an  ascetically  in- 
clined scholar  of  the  monastery  Reichenau, 
settled  here  in  86l  as  hermit  (German, 
Einsicdler).     But    two    robbers    murdered 
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him,  attracted  by  the  silver  lamps  in  his 
chapel.  Then  two  tame  ravens  of  the  holy 
man  pursued  the  murderers  to  Zurich,  fly- 
ing about  their  heads,  and  pecking  at  them 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  authorities 
became  suspicious,  arrested  the  criminals, 
and  put  them  to  death.  The  place  where 
Meinrad  fell  was  sanctified  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  One  day  a  certain  canon  of 
the  cathedral  of  Strassburg  came  that  way, 
Benno  by  name,  and  founded  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  of  Einsiedeln.  But  that 
which  proved  especially  attractive  to  pil- 
grims, was  a  miracle-working  image  of  the 
Virgin,  which  the  abbess  of  the  nunnery  in 
Zurich  had  given  to  Meinrad.  Then,  too, 
it  appears  that  the  angels  themselves  pre- 
sided at  the  consecration  of  the  chapel,  in 
which  this  image  was  preserved.  Pope 
Leo  VIII.  sanctioned  the  tradition,  in  964, 
and  granted  absolution  to  penitent  pilgrims. 
The  14th  of  September  was  set  aside  as  a 
special  f;stival  under  the  name  of  Engel- 
weihe,  or  Angelic  Consecration. 

In  1294,  the  Emperor  Rudolf  of  Habs- 
burg  granted  Einsiedeln  and  its  possessions 
the    privileges    of    an    independent   princi- 
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pality.  After  the  manner  of  other  ancient 
abbeys,  Einsiedeln  was  burned  down  no 
less  than  five  times;  but  the  sacred  image 
always  escaped  the  fire.  The  present 
buildings  were  finished  in  1760.  Zwingli 
labored  here  as  preacher  from  15 16  to  1519. 
until  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  minster  of 
Zurich,  where  his  career  as  an  opponent  of 
the  papacy  really  began.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Zwingli  should  have  made  so  great 
a  stir  in  Einsiedeln,  which  was  then,  as  it  is 
now,  the  principal  place  in  Switzerland  for 
the  veneration  of  saints.  In  the  convent 
library  he  prepared  himself  for  his  stormy 
future  as  a  reformer,  by  studying  and  copy- 
ing portions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  But 
Protestantism  never  obtained  the  slightest 
footing  in  this  religious  centre;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  place  became  one  of  the  most 
active  strongholds  of  the  great  Catholic 
reaction. 

The  truth  is,  Einsiedeln  practically  lives 
on  the  ebb  and  flow  of  pilgrim  patronage. 
The  eight  thousand  and  more  inhabitants 
of  the  village  are  almost  all  at  work  on 
devotional  objects,  —  prayer-books,  rosaries, 
missals,     breviaries,      crosses,      crucifixes, 
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images  of  saints,  etc.  The  firm  of  Ben- 
ziger  &  Co.  employs  as  many  as  seven 
hundred  persons.  It  is  a  veritable  secular 
annex  to  the  abbey.  Its  famous  "  Ein- 
siedler  Kalendar,"  printed  in  almost  every 
known  language,  to  suit  the  special  require- 
ments of  nearly  every  country  under  the 
sun,  is  said  to  enjoy  a  sale  of  not  less  than 
one  million  copies. 

When  you  have  crossed  the  thriving, 
uninteresting  village,  you  come  to  a  large, 
open  square,  upon  which  face  the  grim 
abbey  buildings.  They  are  distinctly  im- 
posing, but  the  attempt  to  imitate  St. 
Peter's  in  Rome  is  not  pleasing.  Over  the 
fagade  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  bristles  with 
many  rays  of  glory.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  gaudy  beyond  conception.  For 
this  reason  it  is  well  to  enter  at  night,  when 
the  prevailing  tinsel  is  softened  by  candle- 
light. In  the  nave,  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  church,  stands  the  marble  shrine  of 
the  Black  Virgin.  There  is  a  grating,  be- 
hind which  the  statue  may  be  seen,  illumi- 
nated by  a  single  lamp.  The  Virgin  is  coal 
black,  clad  in  a  silver  garment,  wearing  a 
golden  crown,  and  holding  the  Christ  Child 
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in  her  arms.  Whether  she  was  blackened 
by  the  fires  from  which  she  escaped,  or  by 
candle-smoke,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 

A  marble  fountain  with  fourteen  mouths 
rises  in  the  square.  There  is  a  legend  that 
Christ  once  drank  here;  but,  as  it  is  uncer- 
tain at  which  mouth,  devout  pilgrims  feel 
obliged  to  put  their  lips  to  each.  Semi- 
circular arcades  form  an  approach  to  the 
abbey  buildings,  and  here  stalls  have  in- 
trenched themselves,  full  of  holy  souvenirs. 
Perhaps  the  most  irresistible  of  these  wares 
are  certain  carved  penholders  with  myste- 
rious little  holes.  If  you  squint  very  hard, 
you  can  see  the  glorified  Virgin  in  one  side, 
and  a  view  of  the  abbey  in  the  other. 
Einsiedeln  is  certainly  the  place  to  study 
simple  superstition  in  its  most  naive 
forms. 

On  the  14th  of  September  a  fervent, 
enthusiastic  crowd  of  peasants  fills  the 
square,  surges  up  the  steps  into  the  church, 
and  passes  prayerfully  before  the  Black 
Virgin.  Most  of  these  people  have  come 
from  their  homes  on  special  trains,  with 
but  a  day  or  two  for  their  pilgrimage.  To 
economize,  they  bring   food  with   them, — 
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bits  of  sausage,  cheese,  and  bread.  They 
sleep  where  they  can  in  the  inns,  some- 
times in  rows  on  the  floor.  They  are 
mostly  of  Alamannian  or  Swabian  stock, 
that  plainest  and  heaviest  of  Teutonic 
races.  At  times,  however,  the  delightful 
costumes  of  Elsass,  or  the  Black  Forest. 
relieve  the  prevailing  ugliness.  There  is 
a  suppressed,  religious  spirit  in  the  air,  as 
at  Ober-Ammergau.  At  vespers,  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  church  vibrates  with  the  child- 
like piety  of  the  congregation.  It  seems 
almost  as  though  the  accumulated  faith  of 
this  awed,  ignorant,  and  exhilarated  throng 
took  form,  —  became  a  force,  with  which  to 
move  mountains.  The  "Maris  Stella"  is 
intoned  by  the  monks,  without  accom- 
paniment :  the  responses  are  hoarse,  the 
repetitions  endless.  There  is  a  constant 
shuffling  of  heavy  shoes  on  the  stone  floor; 
the  air  becomes  stifling  with  the  smell  of 
an  unwashed  multitude,  and  heavy  with 
the  scent  of  candles  and  incense. 

Einsiedeln  has  at  present  almost  a  hun- 
dred monks,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty 
pupils  in  its  lyceum  and  seminary,  as  well 
as   two    filial    institutions    in    Indiana   and 
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Arkansas.  The  library  is  stocked  with 
some  twenty-six  thousand  volumes,  and  the 
monks  are  very  proud  of  a  portrait  gallery 
of  European  potentates,  given  them  on  the 
occasion  of  their  tenth  centenary,  in  1S61. 

In  Einsiedeln  religion  and  business  do 
not  seem  to  be  antagonistic.  It  is  a  place 
where  the  simultaneous  worship  of  God 
and  Mammon  is  made  possible.  The  pil- 
grims at  the  shrine  are  no  less  in  earnest 
about  their  prayers,  than  the  shopkeepers 
who  waylay  them  with  their  wares  in  the 
arcades.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  the  land- 
lord of  my  hotel  had  learned  the  trick  of 
this  combination;  for,  though  somewhat 
sanctimonious  in  appearance,  he  proved  to 
be  unnecessarily  business-like  about  his 
charges. 

St.  Gallex. 

It  is  rather  strange,  that  the  most  im- 
portant monastic  institution,  which  has 
ever  stood  on  Swiss  soil,  should  have  been 
founded  by  an  Irishman.  Gilian  (Latin- 
ized into  Gallus)  formed  one  of  a  band  of 
missionaries,  belonging  to  the  ancient  Irish 
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Church,  who  left  their  island  in  590,  to 
carry  the  gospel  to  those  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, which  had  not  yet  received  the  faith. 
Columbanus  was  their  leader.  After  visit- 
ing the  court  of  Theodebert,  King  of  Aus- 
trasia,  they  penetrated  into  what  is  now 
German  Switzerland,  but  at  that  time 
formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  pagan 
Dukes  of  Alamannia.  They  followed  the 
course  of  the  river  Limmat  to  Zurich, 
skirted  the  lake  to  its  upper  end.  overthrew 
heathen  idols  at  Tuggen,  visited  Arbon, 
and  overthrew  more  idols  at  Bregenz,  — 
making  converts  wherever  they  went. 
Columbanus  finally  crossed  the  Alps  into 
Lombardy;  but  Gallus,  who  had  shown 
special,  iconoclastic  zeal,  remained  behind. 
In  614  he  founded  a  hermitage  near  the 
brook  Steinach,  which  was  destined  to 
become,  after  his  death,  one  of  the  most 
influential  centres  of  Christian  civilization 
in  Central   Europe. 

In  the  resulting  monaster}'  of  St.  Gallen, 
the  strict  rules  of  the  Irish  Church  were 
enforced  until  720,  when  those  of  St.  Bene- 
dict were  substitued  by  an  abbot.  Othmar. 
But   the   existence    of    the    institution   was 
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dangerously  menaced  at  the  very  start. 
The  monkish  chronicler,  Ekkehart  IV., 
gives  us  a  graphic  account  of  early  troubles 
in  his  remarkable  "  Casus  Sancti  Galli," 
written  in  Latin  in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  Magyars,  or  Hungarians,  he  tells 
us,  invaded  the  land  in  692,  plundering  and 
burning  remorselessly.  At  the  first  alarm, 
Abbot  Engilbert  organized  the  defence. 
He  had  his  monks  make  shields  out  of 
boards  and  basket-work,  and  armor  out  of 
thick  canvas.  For  spears,  wooden  staves 
were  sharpened,  and  their  points  hardened 
in  the  fire.  Then  the  monks  hurried  off  to 
an  intrenched  fort  on  the  Waldburg  at 
Bernhardzell,  whither  they  also  carried  the 
treasure,  ■ — all  but  the  books,  which  went  to 
the  monastery  of  Reichenau. 

But  a  certain  half-witted  brother,  Heri- 
bald  by  name,  refused  to  budge  from  the 
buildings,  because,  he  said,  the  monastery 
steward  had  not  given  him  the  usual  allow- 
ance of  leather  for  shoes  that  year.  Noth- 
ing would  make  him  change  his  mind,  and 
so  the  monks  tied  to  their  strong  place 
without  him.  What  was  the  astonishment 
of  the   fierce    Magyars,   when  they  poured 
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into  the  cloisters,  to  find  our  good  Heribald 
alone,  calmly  going  about  his  business' 
Their  interpreter  explained  the  situation 
to  them ;  and  then  the  chieftain  laughed 
loudly,  and  ordered  the  idiot  to  be  spared. 
He  would  serve  to  show  them  where  the 
valuables  were  kept.  Now,  the  treasure- 
chamber,  of  course,  was  found  empty ;  so 
Heribald  was  soundly  boxed  on  the  ears. 
Then  some  one  suggested  that  probably 
the  weather-cock  on  the  church  steeple 
must  be  of  solid  gold,  for  gallus  was  the 
Latin  for  cock,  and  the  name  of  the  mon- 
astery was  St.  Gallen.  In  trying  to  climb 
up,  two  of  the  Magyars  lost  their  hold,  and 
were  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  pavement 
below.  Their  bodies  were  promptly  cre- 
mated by  their  comrades.  In  the  cellar, 
two  casks  of  wine  had  been  left  by  the 
monks.  A  Magyar  was  just  about  to 
break  one  open,  when  Heribald  exclaimed: 
"  Hold  on,  my  friend ;  what  do  you  suppose 
we  shall  have  to  drink  when  you  are  gone?  " 
This  conceit  delighted  the  robbers  so  much, 
that  they  left  the  wine,  and  voted  Heribald 
a  first-rate  fellow. 

After  awhile,  the  invaders  squatted  about 
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on  the  grass  in  the  cloisters,  to  eat.  They 
used  no  knives,  but  tore  their  half-cooked 
rounds  of  beef  with  their  teeth,  and  then 
threw  the  bones  at  each  other  for  fun. 
Every  man  dipped,  as  he  liked,  into  the 
buckets  of  wine  that  stood  in  their  midst. 
It  was  not  long  before  they  all  set  up  a 
howl  to  their  gods,  making  their  Christian 
captives  do  the  same.  It  appears  that 
there  was  another  prisoner,  a  priest,  who 
knew  their  language,  and  could  act  as  inter- 
preter. To  cap  the  climax,  poor  Heribald 
and  the  priest  had  to  sing  the  Sanctified  nos 
antiphonally,  while  the  Magyars  danced  to 
the  music,  or  wrestled  and  fought  before 
their  chieftain. 

In  the  midst  of  this  carouse,  spies  sud- 
denly brought  news  that  they  had  discov- 
ered the  fort  of  the  monks.  Everybody, 
therefore,  rushed  off,  leaving  the  two  cap- 
tives to  make  good  their  escape.  Even 
then,  however,  Heribald  fled  only  under 
protest.  The  Magyars,  finding  the  monks 
so  strongly  intrenched,  preferred  to  leave 
them  alone,  and  so  marched  off  in  the 
direction  of  Konstanz.  Now  it  was  that 
Abbot    Engilbert    and    some    companions 
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stole  cautiously  from  their  hiding-place, 
entered  the  monastery,  sang  matins  in  the 
church  as  softly  as  possible,  took  a  hasty 
look  at  the  traces  left  by  the  invaders,  and 
hurried  back  to  their  fort,  fearing  a  return 
of  the  enemy.  Soon  after,  the  coast  was 
declared  clear,  Heribald  was  recovered,  and 
the  monastery  routine  began  anew. 

The  golden  age  of  St.  Gallen  was  from 
the  eighth  to  the  tenth  centuries.  Then  it 
shone  as  one  of  the  principal  centres  of 
culture  in  Europe.  Ecclesiastical  matters 
by  no  means  absorbed  all  the  energies  of 
the  monks;  for  letters,  arts,  and  sciences 
were  cultivated  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
There  was  Xotker,  surnamed  the  Stam- 
merer, the  author  of  so-called  "  Sequences,1' 
or  hymns  in  rhythmical  prose.  A  second 
Xotker  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  mod- 
ern medicine;  and  a  third,  surnamed  the 
Thick-lipped,  made  some  of  the  earliest 
attempts  to  put  in  writing  the  common 
German  speech  of  the  people.  Versatile 
Tuotilo,  painter,  carver,  and  musician: 
Ratpert,  scholar  and  schoolmaster;  and 
then  the  four  great  Ekkeharts,  —  are  not 
their  names  written  in  the  annals  of  the 
14 
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best  mediaeval  culture?  Ekkehart  I.  and 
II.  were  combined  into  one  person  by 
Scheffel,  to  form  the  hero  of  his  celebrated 
romance.  In  that  work,  our  composite 
Ekkehart  becomes  the  lover  of  Hedwig, 
Duchess  of  Alamannia,  a  beautiful,  but 
eccentric,  widow.  Those  who  care  to  fol- 
low up  this  flirtation  can  do  so  in  the 
chronicles  of  a  subsequent  Ekkehart  X., 
translated  by  Meyer  von  Knonau.  Astron- 
omy, even,  was  studied  at  St.  Gallen;  for 
a  manuscript  of  the  ninth  century  shows 
us  a  monk,  looking  at  the  heavens  through 
a  primitive  telescope. 

In  time,  the  abbey  of  St.  Gallen  became 
a  small  principality,  the  abbots  rulers  over 
almost  the  whole  of  that  highland  region, 
in  the  northeastern  corner  of  Switzerland, 
which  culminates  in  the  mountain  group  of 
the  Sentis.  But  the  bishops  of  Konstanz 
never  quite  relished  these  powerful  abbots 
as  near  neighbors.  There  was  more  or  less 
bickering  and  quarrelling  going  on  at  inter- 
vals, which  led  to  calling  of  names  and 
shedding  of  blood.  When  the  Reformation 
came,  it  was  as  badly  needed  in  St.  Gallen 
as  anvwhere.      The  monks  were   living:  in 
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open  concubinage ;  the  sale  of  indulgences 
put  a  premium  upon  all  human  frailties  , 
they  had  quite  forgotten  about  the  golden 
age  of  the  abbey;  they  grew  too  illiterate 
even  to  preach ;  while  their  high  church 
festivals  degenerated  into  mere  popular 
jollifications.  After  weathering  the  storm 
of  Protestantism  with  more  or  less  success, 
the  ancient  abbey  passed  drowsily  through 
the  succeeding  centuries,  until  it  was  sup- 
pressed in  1805,  thus  closing  a  career  of 
almost  twelve  centuries. 

If  you  visit  the  abbey  buildings  in  these 
days,  you  will  find  them  surrounded  by  a 
large  town,  of  some  twenty-eight  thousand 
inhabitants,  the  capital  of  a  Canton,  and 
one  of  the  chief  industrial  centres  of  Swit- 
zerland. St.  Gallen  is  hardly  in  the  line  of 
tourist  travel.  It  is  sufficiently  remote  to 
have  a  life  of  its  own,  to  preserve  many 
queer  corners,  projecting  bay-windows, 
or  carved  and  painted  doorways.  Its 
business  interests  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  time  to  destroy  its  Old  World  archi- 
tectural features,  although  in  the  new 
quarters  the  houses  are  quite  up  to  date, 
and  commonplace. 
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The  abbey  church  is  one  of  those  vast 
buildings  in  rococo  style,  which  Catholic 
Switzerland  seems  to  affect,-  imposing 
enough  on  the  outside,  but  inexpressibly 
showy  within.  As  you  stand  by  the  finely 
carved  choir  stalls,  or  the  beautiful  iron 
choir-screen,  and  look  down  the  nave,  the 
effect  is  nothing  short  of  bewildering. 
Stuccoed  saints  and  naked  cherubs  strug- 
gle with  each  other  for  places  on  the  wall, 
float  upside-down  on  the  ceiling,  or  play 
in  the  corners.  Frescoes,  in  every  color  of 
the  rainbow,  have  the  bad  taste  to  crowd 
each  other  up  and  down  the  sides  of  the 
church,  regardless  of  the  solemn  services. 
And  yet,  curiously  enough,  when  the  light 
is  not  too  strong,  and  you  have  sat  there  for 
a  while,  tired  from  sight-seeing,  a  kindly 
harmony  steals  into  this  preposterous 
hodge-podge.  You  reason  with  yourself, 
that,  perhaps,  the  worshippers  like  plenty 
of  color,  and  you  become  almost  recon- 
ciled. If  only  the  good  churchmen  would 
not  freshen  up  these  crying  blues  and  reds 
so  often,  and  plaster  the  vacant  spaces 
with  glaring  whitewash,  in  their  frequent 
attempts  to  improve  the  interior! 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  abbey  build- 
ings themselves  are  bare  and  unadorned. 
Some  cantonal  offices,  a  technical  school, 
the  bishop's  residence,  and  especially  the 
famous  library,  have  found  shelter  within 
the  spreading  wings  of  the  ancient  mon- 
astery. When  you  go  in  search  of  the 
library,  it  seems  as  though  you  were  walk- 
ing for  a  day  and  a  night  in  some  stone 
maze.  You  are  guided  by  flights  of 
steps,  around  corners,  down  long  corridors, 
into  a  room  which  is  richly  decorated  with 
carved  and  inlaid  woodwork.  The  walls 
are  lined  with  books,  and  the  glass  cases 
are  full  of  precious  manuscripts  and  mis- 
sals. A  catalogue,  dated  in  823,  mentions 
four  hundred  manuscripts, — perhaps  the 
largest  library  of  that  day.  Among  them, 
twenty-six  books, — scottice  scripti,  —  the 
work  of  early  Scotch-Irish  monks.  You 
may  even  see  a  Latin  and  German  vocab- 
ulary, drawn  up  for  the  use  of  these  for- 
eign missionaries,  as  well  as  the  Three 
Gospels  in  Irish,  richly  illuminated. 
Above  all,  there  is  the  celebrated  "  Psal- 
terium  Aureum,"  —  the  Golden  Psalter,  — 
so  called  on  account  of  its  golden  writing 
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on  white  parchment.  It  contains  twenty- 
five  large  initials  and  seventeen  scenes 
out  of  the  life  of  David,  worked  with 
mediaeval  minuteness,  and  a  wealth  of 
color  which  has  not  been  dimmed  by  age. 
Notker,  the  Thick-lipped,  shows  us  another 
psalter,  this  one  with  the  Latin  in  red  ink, 
and  the  old  German  in  black,  —  a  valuable 
work  for  philologists.  Now  that  Wagner 
has  stamped  his  musical  genius  upon 
Teutonic  mythology,  the  manuscripts  of 
the  library  relating  to  the  Nibelungenlied, 
to  Parsifal,  and  other  heroes,  have  ac- 
quired a  special  popular  value.  Ivory 
book-covers,  set  with  jewels,  attract  atten- 
tion,—  some  of  them,  doubtless,  the  work 
of  Tuotilo,  the  great  artist  of  the  abbey. 
Altogether,  many  studious  hours  may  be 
passed  in  this  unique  library,  with  its 
polished  panels  and  frescoed  ceiling,  —  pro- 
vided, of  course,  the  attendant  gives  you 
permission. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

A   LOWLAND    LAKE-VALLEY. 

AT  the  back  door  of  Luzern  lie  several 
districts  where  the  day-by-day  rural 
life  of  Teutonic  Switzerland  can  be  seen 
to  the  best  advantage.  None  of  them  are 
ever  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  vexations 
and  vulgarities  of  the  regular  Swiss  round, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  their  scenery 
is  not  in  the  least  Alpine.  Although  al- 
most everybody  passes  through  one  or  the 
other  on  the  way  to  Luzern,  yet  nobody 
stops,  so  great  is  the  drawing-power  of  the 
highlands  beyond. 

The  train  from  Bern  circles  through  the 
Emmenthal  and  the  Entlebuch,  the  line 
from  Basel  skirts  the  lake  of  Sempach, 
and  the  one  from  Zurich  follows  the  valley 
of  the  Reuss.  But  for  a  real  country  out- 
ing,   I    know   of    no   better  place  than  the 
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Seethal,   or   Lake   Valley,  that   runs   back 
from  Luzern  to  Lenzburg. 

The  Seethal  is  in  the  lowlands,  —  be 
prepared  for  that,  —  but  it  counts  as  one 
of  the  garden-spots  of  Switzerland,  — 
fragrant  with  the  blossoms  of  countless 
orchards  in  the  spring,  and  of  many  thou- 
sand field-flowers  throughout  the  season. 
Two  little  lakes  glitter  in  its  fertile  hol- 
lows. The  low  ridges  that  accompany  the 
valley,  one  on  either  hand,  bristle  with  the 
castles  of  old  feudal  families,  which  left 
their  mark  on  Swiss  history.  The  country- 
sides are  sown  with  prosperous  industrial 
villages,  each  proud  of  its  church  steeple 
and  its  straw-plaiting  or  cigar-making  fac- 
tory. It  is  a  land  of  mineral  and  hydro- 
pathic establishments  for  the  native  Swiss, 
of  schools  and  seminaries,  and  even  of 
asylums.  In  a  word,  all  the  modern  con- 
veniences are  at  hand  in  the  Seethal :  you 
can  buy  yourself  a  castle,  and  be  a  lord  ; 
you  can  have  yourself  educated  to  be  a 
farmer,  or  a  priest ;  you  can  be  cured  of 
almost  any  known  disease;  you  can  go 
into  business,  and  even  go  crazy,  with 
impunity. 
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A  steam  tramway  of  the  ordinary  rail- 
road gauge  starts  up  the  valley  from  Em- 
menbriicke,  just  outside  of  Luzern.  Most 
of  the  way,  it  runs  on  the  high-road 
itself,  with  a  recklessness  which  is  almost 
American.  At  times,  there  are  beautiful 
backward  views  of  the  Rigi  and  Pilatus, — 
the  latter,  especially,  towering  over  the 
country  in  a  sort  of  solitary,  benevolent 
despotism,  telling  all  men  the  weather  by 
its  clouds. 

Hochdorf  is  a  commonplace  village,  with 
a  very  old  church,  dating  from  962,  but 
modernized  beyond  recognition.  It  was 
here  that  I  had  the  startling  experience  of 
not  being  made  welcome  at  the  principal 
inn.  Coming  directly  from  obsequious 
Luzern,  this  cold  indifference  acted  upon 
my  supercilious  mood  like  a  refreshing 
sponge-bath  upon  some  tired  tourist.  It 
invigorated  me  into  a  real  liking  for 
Hochdorf.  The  hostess  explained  that  a 
company  of  travelling  actors  had  installed 
themselves  in  the  inn,  and  were  in  full 
possession.  I  was  delighted  at  being 
actually  turned  away,  and  felt  full  of  a 
strange  zest,  of  a  new  and  wonderful  inter 
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est  in  life.  The  hostess  of  the  second-best 
inn  talked  me  over  with  her  daughter  for 
some  time  before  ushering  me  into  a  vast 
chamber  on  the  top  floor,  containing  three 
long  tables.  Here,  at  last,  I  felt  that  I  was 
beyond  the  clutches  of  the  Fremdenindns- 
trie.  I  was  still  more  persuaded  of  this, 
when  I  found  my  room  devoid  of  every- 
thing that  a  bedroom  usually  contains. 
Later,  I  sat  down  to  an  evening  meal  in 
the  Wirthstube,  at  the  same  table  with  a 
company  of  rustics,  who  dipped  their  spoons 
in  turn  into  a  huge  bowl  of  soup,  —  then 
my  joy  was  complete.  Nor  did  I  allow 
even  the  play  of  the  evening  to  depress 
my  spirits  ;  for  me  the  elderly  heroine  was 
really  a  rosy  ingenue,  —  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  that  she  should  be. 

Beyond  Hochdorf  the  train  skirts  the 
lake  of  Baldegg,  three  miles  long,  and  well 
stocked  with  fish.  If,  as  they  say,  it  now 
belongs  to  a  Count  Narbonne  of  Paris,  I 
fear  a  grave  mistake  in  economics  has 
been  made.  The  people  ought  never  to 
allow  so  large  a  possession  to  be  alienated 
by  any  absentee  landlord,  even  if  he  is 
willing    to   pay   roundly.      Fishing-permits 
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might  be  let  with  advantage,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds paid  into  the  public  fund ;  but  to 
destroy  the  equal  rights  of  all  in  natural 
opportunities  is  to  invite  little  by  little  the 
unhappy  conditions  which  prevail  in  Ire- 
land. In  the  same  way,  we  have,  farther 
along,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  of 
Hallwyl,  an  old  castle  of  that  name,  owned 
by  a  Herr  von  Hallwyl,  who  lives  in  Stock- 
holm, and  only  comes  from  time  to  time  to 
collect  rents  from  his  lands. 

This  frequent  ending  of  names  of  places 
in  "wyi"  argues  Roman  influences.  It 
is  the  Latin  villa,  Teutonized.  In  fact,  the 
Seethal,  as  well  as  other  regions  of  Swit- 
zerland, are  full  of  such  names  :  Romerswyl, 
which  carries  its  origin  on  its  very  face; 
Beinwyl,  a  village  with  cigar  factories  of 
importance;  Birrwyl,  Boniswyl,  Tennwyl, 
and  others.  Near  Sarmensdorf  there  are 
actually  the  remains  of  a  small  Roman 
town,  where  antique  odds  and  ends  are 
still  found  occasionally. 

In  early  July  the  cherry-trees  are  heavy 
with  fruit,  and  the  faces  of  all  the  chil- 
dren are  stained  a  perpetual  purple.  How 
amusing  they  are,  these    little   Swiss   tots, 
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stopping  by  the  roadside  to  gaze  at  you, 
open-mouthed,  in  the  most  disconcerting 
manner !  They  often  carry  wicker  hods 
on  their  backs;  sometimes  the  sun  shines 
in  their  eyes,  and  they  cock  their  heads  on 
one  side  in  an  unconsciously  critical  atti- 
tude. Generally  they  are  shy,  tow-headed, 
in  patched  clothes  and  hob-nailed  shoes  of 
astonishing  size.  Sometimes  the  boys  fall 
to  fighting  as  you  approach,- — Tor  an  exhi- 
bition, I  suppose.  But,  throughout  this 
Alamannian  race  there  runs  a  lack  of 
expansiveness,  a  niggardly  sense  of  beauty. 
Amiel  was  right :  "  The  Muse  has  never 
touched  our  country  people,  and  the  Swiss 
race  is  not  graceful,  even  in  its  gayety.  A 
bear  in  high  spirits,  —  this  is  what  one 
thinks  of." 

Yet  all  the  while  our  criticism  of  men  is 
quenched  by  the  charms  of  nature.  The 
land  lies  in  an  atmosphere  of  gentle  rus- 
ticity. The  song  birds  are  abroad;  so  are 
the  grasshoppers  and  crickets,  churring 
and  burring  in  the  unmown  fields,  amid 
the  million  flowers.  Over  the  railroad 
track  a  hot  shimmer  blurs  the  rails  into 
snaky  lengths.      A  smell  is  on  the  highway, 
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dry  as  dust.  The  peasants  are  glad  of  the 
shade  of  their  cherry-trees  where  they  are 
gathering  their  fruit  harvest. 

And  so  we  come  finally  to  Lenzburg  in 
Canton  Aargau.  When  the  Seethal  has 
decided  to  give  up  being  a  valley,  it  merges 
itself  into  the  plain  of  the  Aar  valley. 
That  is  where  two  astonishing  hills  start 
up  without  warning:  the  Staufberg,  cone- 
shaped,  and  surmounted  by  a  church,  with 
a  house  or  two;  the  other,  higher  and  more 
massive;  rocky,  and  crowned  by  the  Lenz- 
burg, one  of  the  grandest  castles  in  all 
Switzerland.  A  little  old-fashioned  town 
has  started  to  climb  courageously  to  the 
castle,  but  has  stopped  half-way,  evidently 
out  of  breath,  surrendering  the  rest  of  the 
steep  incline  to  vineyards. 

The  counts  of  Lenzburg  were  by  all 
odds  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  their  day, 
anywhere  in  the  ancient  county  of  Aargau. 
Their  possessions  extended  throughout 
Alamannia.  They  were  large  landowners 
in  the  Forest  States,  imperial  bailiffs  of 
Zurich,  and  stewards  over  many  monas- 
teries.    The   family,   however,  became  ex- 
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tinct  during  the  twelfth  century.  Its  vast 
estates  were  in  great  part  inherited  bv 
the  rising  house  of  Habsburg,  along  with 
those  troublesome  serfs  and  freemen  in 
the  Forest  States,  who  were  destined  even- 
tually to  drive  Habsburg  out  of  the  coun- 
try altogether.  At  present  the  castle  is 
actually  for  sale.  Its  superb  terrace  is 
only  used  by  holiday-makers,  its  large  hall 
has  been  turned  into  a  restaurant.  The 
grounds  need  looking  after,  and  only  the 
view  is  the  same  as  of  old. 

Lenzburg.  the  town,  is  a  peaceful,  indus- 
trious sort  of  place,  not  at  all  romantically 
inclined,  in  spite  of  the  castle,  which  is  its 
crown  and  characteristic.  The  good  people 
are  busy  with  fruit  and  vegetable  canning 
factories.  They  are  a  little  proud  of  their 
local  wine,  —  a  somewhat  thin,  pink-looking 
liquid  ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  them  from 
tolerating  in  their  midst  the  cellars  of  the 
principal  importer  of  Spanish  wines  in 
Switzerland.  There  is  Malaga  in  Lenzburg, 
which  is  reported  to  be  thirty  years  old, 
though  I  do  not  believe  the  natives  taste 
it  often. 
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There  are  many  ways  of  leaving  Lenz- 
burg,  for  it  is  quite  a  railroad  centre.  If 
you  must  return  to  Luzern,  you  can  vary 
the  Seethal  trip  by  changing  trains  at  Bein- 
wyl  on  the  return  journey,  and  taking  a 
branch  line  to  Reinach-Menziken. 

This  is  a  huge,  composite  village,  of  some 
eight  thousand  inhabitants,  busy  and  well- 
to-do,  where  tidy  dwellings,  surrounded  by 
pretty  flower  gardens,  alternate  with  model 
silk  and  cigar  factories.  A  unique  place  in 
its  way,  seemingly  out  of  the  world,  and  yet 
closely  connected  with  it  by  commercial 
ties  !  Beyond  Reinach-Menziken,  a  leis- 
urely yellow  diligence  lumbers  periodically 
to  poor  old  Minister  (formerly  Beromiin- 
ster),  which  is  really  out  of  the  world  at 
last;  unless,  perhaps,  by  this  time  the 
steam  tramway  has  been  extended  thus  far. 
Miinster  has  no  excuse  for  being,  except 
that  it  is  very  ancient.  It  possessed  one 
of  the  earliest  printing  establishments  in 
Switzerland  (see  p.  233).  As  the  name 
indicates,  it  is  the  seat  of  an  ecclesiastical 
foundation.  The  church  still  contains  a 
valuable  treasury,  we  are  told,  though  no- 
body but  a  stray  archaeologist  or  two,  and 
the  priests,  have  ever  seen  it. 
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Another  diligence  trots  you  down-hill  to 
the  dear  little,  feudal  town  of  Sursee,  which 
is  on  the  main  line  between  Basel  and 
Luzern.  Sursee  used  to  consider  itself  a 
rival  of  Luzern.  It  was  well  walled,  and 
so  well-to-do,  in  a  mediaeval  sense.  But  it 
made  the  mistake  of  siding  with  Habsburg- 
Austria  during  the  war  of  Sempach.  From 
here  Duke  Leopold  started  on  that  fatal 
9th  of  July,  1386,  to  attack  Luzern,  and  to 
meet  his  death  half-way,  on  the  battlefield 
of  Sempach.  To  this  day  the  Habsburg 
double  eagle  may  be  seen  on  the  town 
gates.  Then,  in  141 5,  when  the  Swiss  Con- 
federates marched  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Aargau,  Luzern  took  Sursee  as  part  of  its 
booty,  forcing  the  helpless  citizens  to 
change  masters,  without  in  any  way  better- 
ing their  condition.  But,  that  which  finally 
sent  Luzern  flying  far  in  advance  of  such 
would-be  competitors,  was  the  rise  of  the 
mountaineering  cult,  with  its  train  of  tour- 
ists. There  is  a  great  deal  of  money  to  be 
made  in  fine  views  nowadays. 

If  you  want  to  study  the  battlefield  of 
Sempach,  you  can  do  it  most  conveniently 
on  this  trip.     But  for  this  subject,  I  must 
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beg  the  reader  to  turn  to  the  chapter  on 
"Three  Battlefields." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  train  dives  under 
the  Gutsch,  and  emerges  on  the  other  side, 
in  a  land  where  mere  historical  data  lose  all 
importance.  The  surpassing  loveliness  of 
all-out-doors  takes  you  captive.  Who  cares 
for  the  past,  if  the  present  be  so  fair ! 


<5 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

ZURICH. 

IF  you  arrive  in  Zurich  after  dark,  and 
pass  along  the  river-front,  you  will 
think  yourself  for  a  moment  in  Venice. 

The  street-lamps  glow  responsively  across 
the  dark  Limmat,  or  trail  their  light  from 
the  bridges.  In  the  uncertain  darkness,  the 
bare  house-walls  of  the  farther  side  put 
on  the  dignity  of  palaces.  There  are 
unsuspected  architectural  glories  in  the 
Wasserkirche  and  the  Rathhaus,  as  they 
stand  partly  in  the  water  of  the  river.  And 
if,  at  such  times,  one  of  the  long,  narrow- 
barges  of  the  place  passes  up  stream,  the 
illusion  is  complete  ;  for,  as  the  boat  cuts 
at  intervals  through  the  glare  of  gaslight, 
it  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  gondola. 

And  yet  the  keynote  of  Ziirich  is  a  cer- 
tain prosaic  plainness   in  men  and  things, 
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as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  fanciful 
poetry  of  Venice.  By  daylight,  you  will 
discover  that  your  palaces  are  workshops 
and  restaurants,  and  your  gondola  a  primi- 
tive, flat-bottomed  dug-out. 

In  point  of  fact,  Zurich  need  not  rely 
upon  any  fancied  resemblance  of  this  sort 
for  a  distinct  charm  of  its  own.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  city  is  essentially  beautiful, 
reminding  one,  in  a  general  way,  of  that  of 
Geneva,  Luzern,  or  Thun,  —  at  the  outlet 
of  a  lake,  and  at  the  point  of  issue  of  a 
swift  river.  Approaching  from  the  lake- 
side, the  twin  towers  of  the  Grossmiinster 
loom  upon  the  right,  capped  by  ugly 
rounded  tops,  like  mitres:  upon  the  left, 
the  simple  spires  of  the  Fraumiinster  and 
St.  Peter's.  A  conglomeration  of  roofs  de- 
notes the  city  houses.  On  the  water-front, 
extensive  promenades  stretch,  crescent- 
shaped,  from  end  to  end,  cleverly  laid  out, 
though  as  yet  too  new  to  quite  fulfil  their 
mission  of  beauty.  Some  large  white 
buildings  form  the  front  line  on  the  lake, 
—  notably  the  theatre,  and  a  few  hotels  and 
apartment  houses.  Finally,  there  where 
the  River  Limmat  leaves  the  lake,  a  vista 
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of  bridges  opens  into  the  heart  of  the  city, 
—  a  succession  of  arches  and  broken  lines 
that  invite  inspection. 

Like  most  progressive  cities  of  Europe, 
Zurich  has  outgrown  its  feudal  accoutre- 
ments within  the  last  fifty  years.  It  has 
razed  its  walls,  converted  its  bastions  into 
playgrounds,  and,  pushing  out  on  every 
side,  has  incorporated  many  neighboring 
villages,  until  to-day  it  contains  more  than 
ninety  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  pride  of  modern  Zurich  is  the  Bahn- 
hof-strasse.  a  long  street  which  leads  from 
the  railroad  station  to  the  lake.  It  is 
planted  with  trees,  and  counts  as  the  one, 
and  only,  boulevard  of  the  city.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  good  view  of  the  distant  snow 
mountains  is  very  rare  from  the  lake 
promenade,  although  they  appear  with 
such  startling  distinctness  upon  the  photo- 
graphs sold  in  the  shops. 

Early  every  Saturday  the  peasant  women 
come  trooping  in,  with  their  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  flowers,  to  line  the  Bahnhof- 
strasse  with  carts  and  baskets.  The  ladies 
and  kitchen-maids  of  the  city  come  to 
buy;    but    by    noon    the    market    is    over. 
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In  a  jiffy,  the  street  is  swept  as  clean  as 
a  kitchen  floor,  and  the  women  have  turned 
their  backs  on  Zurich. 

Wandering  about  with  my  camera  in 
search  of  victims,  one  Saturday,  I  met  three 
girls  returning  to  the  country,  heavy-laden. 
I  had  the  audacity  to  try  and  snap  at  them, 
as  they  came  toward  me;  but  —  serve  me 
right — I  had  forgotten  to  set  the  shutter, 
and  so  they  passed,  before  I  could  make 
the  necessary  alteration.  I  just  had  time 
to  wheel  around,  and  shoot  them  in  the 
back.  They  gave  me  an  example  of  pro- 
ductive labor,  as  the  text-books  say. 

Not  far  off,  stand  the  large,  white  cavalry 
barracks  of  Zurich.  I  passed  just  as  some 
dismounted  dragoons  were  returning  from 
their  drill,  —  clumsy,  slap-dash  sort  of  fel- 
lows, with  big  boots  and  clinking  swords. 
They  gave  me  an  excellent  chance.  As 
they  turned  the  corner,  those  on  the  out- 
side took  enormous  strides,  to  keep  up 
with  the  rest.  In  fact,  from  the  way  they 
were  walking,  I  judged  they  must  be  going 
to  dinner;  and  yet,  what  was  most  re- 
markable, not  a  man  failed  to  eye  the 
three  girls,  heavy-laden. 
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Now  these  cavalrymen  gave  me  an  illus- 
tration of  non-productive  labor,  so  that, 
when  I  had  developed  the  two  snap-shots, 
and  placed  them  side  by  side,  I  felt  a 
question  rising  in  my  mind,  and  it  was 
this:  "Do  you  suppose  the  productive 
girls  were  helping  support  the  non-produc- 
tive soldiers?"  If  so,  is  there  not  some- 
thing more  than  queer  about  my  question  ? 

But  the  real  centre  of  attraction  in 
Ziirich,  will  be  found  by  the  traveller  in 
that  quarter  where  stands  the  Gross- 
miinster,  the  church  of  which  Zwingli  was 
incumbent  for  twelve  years.  It  may  well 
be  called  the  Wittenberg  church  of  Swit- 
zerland. The  present  building  dates  from 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries;  but 
tradition  has  it  that  the  first  minster  was 
founded  by  Charlemagne.  That  ubiqui- 
tous emperor  certainly  manifested  great 
interest  in  Zurich.  He  has  been  repre- 
sented no  less  than  three  times  in  various 
parts  of  the  building.  About  midway  up 
one  of  the  towers,  his  statue  appears  in  a 
niche,  where  pigeons  strut  and  prink  their 
feathers,    undisturbed.       Charlemagne     is 
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sitting  with  a  mighty,  two-edged  sword 
upon  his  knees,  and  a  gilded  crown  upon 
his  head ;  but  the  figure  is  badly  propor- 
tioned, and  the  statue  is  a  good-natured, 
stumpy  affair,  that  makes  one  smile,  rather 
than  admire.  The  outside  of  the  minster 
still  shows  traces  of  the  image  breakers 
of  Zwingli's  time,  and  yet  the  crumbling 
north  portal  remains  beautiful,  even  in 
decay.  As  for  the  interior,  it  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly bare  and  stripped  appearance ; 
for,  although  there  is  good,  solid  stone- 
work in  the  walls,  the  whole  has  been 
washed  a  foolish,  Philistine  white.  The 
Romanesque  of  the  architectural  lines  is 
said  to  be  of  particular  interest  to  connois- 
seurs, and  the  queer  archaic  capitals  must 
certainly  attract  the  notice  even  of  ordi- 
nary tourists. 

Adjoining  the  church,  on  the  site  of 
the  former  residence  of  the  canons,  now 
stands,  of  all  things,  a  girls'  school.  The 
truly  remarkable  cloisters  have  been  re- 
stored with  infinite  pains,  and  are  well 
worth  a  visit.  Time  yourself  to  arrive 
at  intermission;  you  will  then  hear  the 
vaulted  cloisters  resound  with  merry  laugh 
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ter,  and  see  the  girls  play  tag  around  the 
carved  columns.  It  is  at  least  better  than 
mumbling  prayers  and  confessions. 

Near  by  is  the  little  Wasserkirche, 
standing,  as  it  were,  with  one  foot  in  the 
Limmat,  and  the  other  on  the  quay.  Up 
against  the  rounded  and  windowed  end,  a 
statue  has  been  erected  to  Zwingli,  which 
is  admirably  placed  for  artistic  effect.  The 
white  of  the  wall  throws  the  bronze  figure 
into  relief,  while  dark  firs,  planted  on  either 
side,  enhance  the  contrast.  The  preacher 
patriot  is  represented  with  Bible  and  sword 
in  hand,  as  he  lived.  It  is  a  pity,  however, 
that  an  ugly  addition,  known  as  the  Helm- 
haus,  should  mar  the  quaint  Gothic  beauty 
of  the  Wasserkirche  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  whole  complex  of  buildings  is  now 
used  to  store  a  library  of  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  volumes,  and  a  museum 
of  considerable  value. 

On  the  floor  of  the  church  proper, 
among  a  number  of  antiquarian  odds  and 
ends,  is  a  marble  bust  of  Lavater,  by 
Dannecker,  wearing  an  expression  so  full 
of  fine  sensibility,  that  one  is  reminded  of 
that  famous  bust  of  Homer  at  Naples.     Up- 
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stairs,  in  the  gallery,  a  collection  of  auto- 
graph letters  and  rare  books  is  exhibited 
under  glass  cases.  There  is  a  letter  from 
Zwingli  to  his  wife,  on  the  birth  of  their 
child,  one  from  Archbishop  Cranmer  to 
Peter  Martyr,  and  three  from  Lady  Jane 
Grey  to  Bullinger,  Zvvingli's  successor. 
The  last  are  written  in  the  neatest  of  hand- 
writings, and  signed,  pathetically,  "  to  thy 
piety  most  devoted  Joanna  Graia."  Other 
curiosities  are  an  English  Bible,  printed 
in  Zurich  for  the  use  of  English  fugitives; 
Zwingli's  Bible,  with  annotations  by  him- 
self in  Greek  and  Hebrew;  a  table,  painted 
by  Hans  Holbein,  the  Younger,  to  represent 
the  four  seasons;  and  a  Bible  commentary, 
dated  1470,  at  Beromiinster  (now  Miinster, 
Canton  of  Luzern,  — see  page  223),  the  first 
book  ever  printed  in  Switzerland,  which  is 
now  extant.  In  another  room  hang  por- 
traits of  Zurich  worthies,  —  among  them 
that  of  Zwingli,  painted  by  Hans  Asper, 
ten  years  after  the  Reformer's  death. 

It  is  also  worth  while  to  go  to  the  Helm- 
haus,  and  examine  the  collection  of  lake- 
dwelling  remains.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
delightful    little   model  of    a  lake-dwelling 
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itself,  and  an  appliance  to  show  you  how 
those  primitive  people  could  make  holes  in 
their  stone  implements,  before  they  knew 
the  use  of  metals. 

Across  the  Munster  bridge  rises  the 
church  of  the  Fraumiinster.  In  853,  Lud- 
wig,  the  German,  founded  an  abbey  of  nuns 
here,  placing  his  daughters  Hildegard  and 
Bertha  at  the  head  of  the  institution.  The 
present  building,  of  course,  dates  from 
a  much  later  period,  but  even  now  is  not 
devoid  of  certain  archaic  touches.  Over 
the  portal  has  been  carved  the  rude  image 
of  a  deer,  which,  according  to  the  legend, 
led  Hildegard  and  Bertha  to  the  spot,  where 
their  abbey  was  to  be  built.  Under  the 
gallery,  on  the  walls  of  a  sort  of  lum- 
ber-room, are  two  fast-disappearing  fres- 
coes, some  ornate  votive  tablets,  and  rows 
of  ancient  tombstones,  —  among  them  one 
marked  with  five  firs  as  coat  of  arms, 
where  Biirgcrmeister  Waldmann  rests  from 
his  political  broils.  Behind  the  church, 
there  is  also  a  forlorn  little  cloister,  half 
invaded  by  tumble-down  houses,  a  poor 
miserable  remnant  of  the  nunnery.  In 
fact,     the     few     artistic     remains     in     the 
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Fraumiinster  all  speak  of  neglect  and  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  modern  Zurich. 

Not  to  prolong  these  ecclesiastical  re- 
searches any  further,  let  us  turn  to  other 
sights.  The  ancient  Guild  houses  of  Zu- 
rich, in  themselves,  are  worth  a  special 
study.  Take,  for  instance,  that  of  the  Zim- 
merletiten,  or  carpenters,  with  its  supporting 
arches  and  little  peaked  tower;  or  the  so- 
called  JVaagtwith  frescoed  front;  then  the 
great  wainscoted  and  panelled  hall  of  the 
Schmieden  (smiths)  ;  and  the  rich  Renais- 
sance stone-work  of  the  Meise  (masons). 
These  buildings,  alas,  with  the  decay  of 
the  system  which  produced  them,  have 
been  obliged  to  put  up  big  signs  of  Cafe 
Restaurant  upon  their  historic  facades, 
like  so  many  vulgar,  modern  eating-houses. 
The  Rathhaus,  or  Town  Hall,  too,  is  charm- 
ing. It  stands,  like  the  Wasserkirche, 
with  one  side  in  the  water  and  the  other 
against  the  quay.  The  style  is  a  sort 
of  reposeful  Italian  Renaissance,  that  is 
florid  only  in  the  best  artistic  sense.  Nor 
must  you  miss  the  so-called  Riiden,  near- 
by, for  its  sloping  roof  and  painted  walls 
give    it    a   very   captivating   look    of    alert 
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picturesqueness,  and  it  contains  a  large  col- 
lection of  Pestalozzi  souvenirs. 


Zurich  has  more  than  one  claim  to  the 
world's  recognition  ;  but  no  department  oi 
its  active  life,  perhaps,  merits  such  un- 
stinted praise  as  its  educational  facilities. 

First  and  foremost,  the  University,  with 
four  faculties,  modelled  upon  the  German 
system,  but  retaining  certain  distinctive 
traits  that  are  essentially  Swiss,  —  for  in- 
stance, the  broad  and  liberal  treatment 
accorded  to  women  students,  who  are 
admitted  as  freely  as  men,  and  receive  the 
same  instruction.  A  great  number  of 
Russian  girls  are  always  to  be  seen  in 
Zurich,  as  at  other  Swiss  universities,  work- 
ing unremittingly  to  acquire  the  degrees 
which  they  are  denied  at  home.  Not  a 
few  American  women  also  have  availed 
themselves  of  these  facilities,  especially  for 
the  study  of  medicine. 

Another  institution,  which  acts  as  an 
educational  point  of  attraction,  is  the  Fed- 
eral Polytechnic,  lodged  in  a  vast  building, 
which  cost  no  less  than  two  and  a  half 
million  francs.     The  founders  of  this  school 
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spared  no  efforts  to  procure  the  very  best 
available  men  from  the  whole  of  Europe, 
in  order  to  fill  the  various  professorships. 
No  sentiment  of  local  pride  or  patronage 
was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  truly 
cosmopolitan  choice.  There  are  seven  de- 
partments, with  all  the  requisite  appliances. 
Indeed,  the  new  Chemical  Building  has 
been  described  as  the  best  of  its  kind  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

As  for  the  primary  and  secondary  school 
system,  it  is,  if  possible,  more  perfectly  or- 
ganized than  in  any  other  Swiss  city.  Local 
law  states  the  ultimate  aim  of  public  in- 
struction to  be  as  follows:  "  Children  of  all 
classes  shall  be  educated  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, so  as  to  become  intellectually  active, 
useful  citizens,  and  morally  religious  be- 
ings."* Special  provision  is  made  for 
children  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
are  incapacitated  from  attending  public 
schools.  Teachers  are  elected  by  the 
Gemeinden  for  six  years,  and  the  sexes  are 
taught  apart.  A  Gymnasium  and  an  In- 
dustrial School  prepare  for  the  University 
and  the  Polytechnic,  while  a  large  assort- 
*  Constitution  of  Canton  Zurich. 
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ment  of  special  schools  give  instruction  in 
various  manufacturing  processes  and  arts. 

Zurich  is,  at  the  present  time,  undoubt- 
edly the  most  important  commercial  city  in 
Switzerland,  having  distanced  both  Basel 
and  Geneva  in  this  direction.  The  manu- 
facturing of  silk,  woollen,  and  linen  fabrics 
has  flourished  here  since  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  modern  times,  how 
ever,  cotton  and  machinery  have  been  added 
as  staple  articles  of  manufacture.  Much 
of  the  actual  weaving  is  still  done  in  out- 
lying parts  of  the  Canton,  in  the  very  cot- 
tages of  the  peasants,  so  that  the  click  of 
the  loom  is  heard  from  open  windows  in 
every  village  and  hamlet.  But  modern  in- 
dustrial processes  are  tending  continually 
to  drive  the  weavers  from  their  homes  into 
great,  centralized  factories,  and  every  year 
this  inevitable  change  becomes  more  appar- 
ent. It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  Zurich 
should  succeed  in  turning  out  cheap  and 
good  machinery,  when  we  remember  that 
every  ton  of  coal  and  iron  has  to  be  im 
ported,  since  Switzerland  possesses  not  a 
single  mine,  either  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

Zurich  is  also  growing  as  a  banking  and 
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railroad  centre  of  importance,  and  in  many 
ways  its  business  interests  are  expanding 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  almost  American ; 
for,  in  truth,  if  any  city  can  be  said  to 
profit  for  the  moment  by  the  growing  pro- 
tective policy  of  Switzerland,  Zurich  must 
be  that  city.  Being  an  inland  centre  of 
commerce,  it  is  not  as  adversely  affected 
by  the  higher  import  duties  as  a  frontier 
city  —  like  Geneva,  for  instance  —  must  be. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  better  condition  to  con 
trol  the  home  market,  and  to  grow  at  the 
expense  of  its  home  rivals.  To  an  impar- 
tial observer  this  unjust  working  of  the 
protective  system  suggests  grave  dangers 
to  the  unity  of  the  Swiss  Republic. 

No  less  interesting  are  Zurich's  intellec- 
tual attainments.  "  Zurich  is  really  an  im- 
comparable  place,"  wrote  Ewald  von  Kleist 
to  Gleim  in  1752.  "  For  three  or  four 
people  of  genius  and  taste  that  one  meets 
in  great  Berlin,  there  are  in  little  Zurich 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty."  Although 
these  proportions,  of  course,  no  longer  hold 
good  at  the  present  day,  Zurich  still  con- 
tains an  exceptionally  large  number  of 
scholars  and  men  of  letters. 
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Not  to  speak  of  the  early  Minnesanger 
Johannes  Hadlaub,  and  the  compiler,  Riidi- 
ger  Manesse;  of  chroniclers  like  Johannes 
Vitoduranus,  Felix  Hcmmerlin,  Stumpff, 
Simmler,  and  Bullinger,  —  the  name  of  Zwin- 
gli  alone  is  enough  to  establish  Zurich's 
claim  to  learned  scholarship  in  the  past 
In  the  eighteenth  century  a  whole  galaxy 
of  writers  gave  Zurich  an  international 
reputation.  Bodmer  and  Breitinger  exer- 
cised a  rejuvenating  influence  upon  Ger- 
man literature,  Lavater  became  a  sort  of 
religious  and  mystic  mentor  for  Europe, 
and  Pestaloz/.i  remodelled  the  educational 
system  of  the  world  upon  a  new  basis. 
Not  only  Klopstock  and  Wieland,  but  also 
Goethe,  sought  the  companionship  of  the 
scholars  of  Zurich.  As  may  be  imagined, 
the  batter's  presence  imparted  to  the  little 
city  a  tremendous  literary  and  intellectual 
stimulus. 

Since  then  the  names  of  Bluntschli, 
Escher  von  dcr  Linth,  and  Ferdinand 
Keller,  have  maintained  the  local  reputa- 
tion for  scientific  scholarship. 

At  least  three  modern,  Zurich  writers 
possess     literary    reputations    which    have 
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passed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Swit- 
zerland. The  name  of  the  late  Gottfried 
Keller,  poet  and  novelist,  belongs  to  Ger 
man  literature  as  a  whole;  his  "Ziircher- 
novellen,"  and  "  Die  Leute  von  Seldwyla," 
are  classics  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home. 
The  same  may  be  said,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
also,  of  the  poems  and  historical  novels  of 
Konrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  and  of  the  chil- 
dren's books  of  Johanna  Spyri.  An  aston- 
ishing amount  of  local  historical  writing  is 
continually  done  in  Zurich.  The  mono- 
graphs of  various  societies,  in  themselves, 
form  a  tremendous  mass  of  material,  as 
any  one  who  has  plunged  into  the  almost 
hopeless  mazes  of  Swiss  history,  will 
know. 

Art,  on  the  other  hand,  as  represented 
by  painting  and  sculpture,  has  never  flour- 
ished to  any  extent  in  this  "Athens  by  the 
Limmat."  The  best  work  was  done  in  past 
times  upon  the  decoration  of  interiors. 
There  does,  indeed,  exist  a  society  of  art 
lovers,  who  hold  annual  exhibitions  at  the 
so-called  Kiinstlergut ;  but  their  collec- 
tions rarely  contain  anything  really  great, 
unless  it  be  an  occasional  picture  by 
16 
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that  astounding  artist,  Arnold  Bocklin,  or 
works  of  the  well-known  fresco-painter, 
Ernest  Stuckelberg.  It  is  only  fair,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  the  truly  noble  statue 
of  Tell,  recently  erected  at  Altdorf,  is 
the  work  of  a  Zurich  sculptor,  Richard 
Kissling. 

Music,  however,  seems  to  have  found  a 
more  suitable  soil  here.  Wagner  himself 
spent  the  better  part  of  nine  years  in 
Zurich,  with  what  tremendous  influence 
upon  local  music,  may  be  imagined.  He 
escaped  from  Germany  for  political  reasons 
in  1849,  an(l  actually  became  a  citizen  of 
the  Canton.  He  was  appointed  director 
of  the  musical  society  and  of  the  little 
municipal  theatre.  Here  he  completed  Lo- 
hengrin, and  wrote  the  libretto  and  part  of 
the  music  of  the  Nibelungen.  At  the  villa 
of  the  family  Wesendonck  many  acts  of 
his  operas  were  privately  rehearsed.  How 
beneficial  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  the 
place  proved  to  him,  may  be  gathered  from 
his  remark :  "In  the  complete  freedom  of 
my  Swiss  exile,  I  finally  found  assured  to 
myself  an  undisturbed  self-concentration 
and  a  clear  sight  of  my  ideal,  unhindered 
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by  any  contrary  influence."*  In  1858, 
Wagner  left  Ziirich  to  pursue  his  career  as 
a  modern  musical  prophet. 

Whether  it  be  this  abiding  influence  of 
Wagner,  or  the  inborn  taste  of  the  people, 
certain  it  is  that  one  may  hear  the  very  best 
music  in  Zurich,  both  summer  and  winter. 
The  writer  remembers  a  chamber  concert, 
—  to  be  sure  an  exceptional  occasion, — 
where  Brahms  sat  at  the  piano,  and  Joa- 
chim played  the  composer's  works  on  the 
violin.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  any- 
thing better  than  the  little  orchestra  that 
plays  in  the  Tonhalle  on  summer  evenings. 
You  pay  next  to  nothing  as  entrance  fee, 
and  sit  out  among  the  shrubs  and  grav- 
elled walks  of  the  garden,  while  the  band 
plays,  with  charming  unpretentiousness, 
but  scrupulous  care,  the  best  of  the  world's 
productions.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the 
old  theatre,  although  the  comedies  were 
excellent,  the  operas  were  invariably  bad. 

*  At  another  time,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  W. 
Fischer,  of  Dresden:  "I  have  no  words  to  express 
the  charm  of  my  stay  here ;  in  Paris,  I  was  quite 
homesick  for  Switzerland." 
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It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  sum  up  the 
leading  characteristics  of  this  Zurich  pop- 
ulation, for  the  people  are  particularly 
reserved;  they  do  not  wear  their  hearts 
upon  their  sleeves.  That  the  local  type 
and  temperament  is  worth  respectful  study, 
one  feels  at  once;  but  it  would  be  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  it  enlists  our  sympa- 
thies, or  stimulates  the  imagination. 

The  practice  of  self-government  has 
resulted  in  the  usual  democratic  virtues,  — 
self-reliance,  respect  for  law,  and  submission 
to  the  will  of  the  majority.  With  this,  as, 
complementary  qualities,  come  great  stub- 
bornness, and  insistence  upon  personal 
rights,  accompanied  by  broad  religious  tol- 
eration, and  absence  of  fanaticism. 

Although  Zurich  is  eminently  progres- 
sive, materially  and  intellectually,  yet,  for 
a  city  of  its  size,  the  people  seem  singu- 
larly devoid  of  what  might  be  termed  the 
small  graces.  It  would  not  be  honest,  to 
speak  of  the  prevailing  type  as  a  handsome 
one.  As  has  been  said  before,  the  Ala- 
mannian  race,  which  predominates  in  Ger- 
man Switzerland  and  Southern  Germany, 
is   perhaps   the   plainest   in    Europe.      The 
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average  absence  of  good  looks  is  posi- 
tively striking  in  public  places,  and  at 
the  theatre,  you  may  see  tiers  of  faces, 
whose  irregular  features  challenge  com- 
ment as  much  as  the  play.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  used  to  be  swell  weddings  at 
our  hotel,  where  really  pretty  girls,  in 
Parisian  toilets,  flirted  in  the  local  Ziiri- 
diitsch  dialect  with  gentlemen  in  dress- 
suits.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  lan- 
guage would  not  lend  itself  readily  to 
ball-room  purposes;  but  those  who  know, 
say  that  it  is  well  stocked  with  endearing 
diminutives. 

In  the  matter  of  politeness  on  the  street 
and  at  the  restaurant,  the  men  of  Ziirich 
may  well  serve  as  models  to  Americans 
and  Englishmen  alike.  You  will  see 
laborers,  clad  in  their  workmen's  clothes, 
politely  raise  their  hats  to  each  other  in 
passing.  It  is  an  evidence  that  genuine 
democracy  does  not  destroy  an  innate 
sense    of   courtesy. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  reputable 
citizen  who  did  not  belong  to  some  local 
club,  or  society,  for  there  are  no  less  than 
403    in    the    city    alone.     The    Guilds,    for 
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instance,  now  that  they  have  outgrown  the 
industrial  purposes  for  which  they  were 
founded,  serve  as  social  and  festive  organ- 
izations. Many  old  usages,  however,  are 
still  carefully  retained  in  the  Guild  Houses. 
Societies  instituted  for  every  imaginable 
purpose  exist  here,  as  in  most  Swiss  cities* 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Ziirich  to  invent  the 
so-called  yahrgangervereine .  These  clubs 
arc  composed  of  men  born  in  the  same 
year,  who  meet  periodically  to  dine,  until 
they  die  off,  one  by  one.  The  survivor 
must  find  it  difficult  to  celebrate  his  some- 
what lugubrious  triumph.  It  is  like  a  very 
serious  game  of  musical  chairs,  where 
those  who  drop  out  die,  and  the  last  one 
can  only  enjoy  his  glory  for  a  brief 
moment. 

Ziirich  has  a  curious  spring  festival, 
known  as  Sechselauten.  During  the 
golden  age  of  the  Guilds,  namely,  the 
bell  of  the  Grossmiinster  used  to  ring, 
all  summer  through,  at  six  o'clock,  for  the 
various  crafts  to  stop  work.  The  first 
Monday  after  equal  day  and  night  was 
kept  as  a  holiday,  when  the  bell  rang  for 
the   first    time    in    the    year.       Nowadays 
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there  are  great  banquets  in  the  Guild 
Houses,  and  in  the  afternoon  magnificent 
historical  processions,  such  as  the  Swiss 
delight  to  organize.  Another  holiday  of 
importance  is  the  Ktiabenschiessen,  which 
takes  place  in  the  little  park  of  the  Sihl- 
holzli  every  August.  Here  the  schoolboys 
shoot  for  prizes  under  the  auspices  of  the 
municipal  magistrates,  who  themselves 
serve  the  youngsters  at  the  shooting-stands. 
But  the  day  is  also  made  an  occasion  for 
ceaseless  letting  off  of  firecrackers;  in  fact, 
the  whole  city  is  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  boys,  who  produce  a  veritable  Swiss 
Fourth  of  July. 

In  fine,  Zurich's  outward  appearance 
may  be,  perhaps,  a  little  hard,  and  even 
sordid  ;  but  its  inner  spirit  is  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  beauty.  It  has  not 
succumbed  to  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
the  Fremdenindnstrie,  that  trading  upon 
the  tourists  which  has  perverted  more  than 
one  Swiss  centre.  It  is  full  of  high  ambi- 
tions and  noble  project.  Zurich  is  pre- 
paring to  fulfil  a  noble  destiny,  and  in  the 
mean  time  it  earns  our  respect  by  daring  to 
be  itself,  —  brave,  self-reliant,  and  prudent. 
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Up  the  Lake. 

One  can  admire  the  lake  of  Zurich  very 
sincerely,  without  necessarily  calling  it  the 
most  beautiful  body  of  water  in  Switzer- 
land. It  is  long  and  narrow;  the  banks 
are  low  and  uniform;  there  is  a  succes- 
sion of  industrial  villages,  meadows,  factory 
chimneys,  orchards,  and  vineyards.  Its 
prevailing  mood  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  lakes  of  Luzern  and  Leman  ;  for  the 
utilitarian  spirit  which  is  characteristic  of 
Zurich  has  crept  along  its  shorts,  and 
determined  that  they  shall  be  useful,  if  they 
are  nothing  else.  Only,  afar  off,  that  vague 
view  of  the  Alps  is  purely  decorative.  From 
the  Glarnisch  to  the  Uri-Rothstock,  the 
mountains  rise  in  soft  serenity,  or  pierce 
the  gathering  storm-clouds,  illuminated  by 
sudden  sun-flashes. 

During  this  century  the  lake  has  frozen 
over  three  times  entirely,  —  the  last  occa- 
sion being  in  the  winter  of  1S92,  when  a 
number  of  festivals  were  held  upon  the 
ice.  Even  Carnival  was  celebrated  there 
by  an   enormous  multitude.      A  procession 
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of  masks  moved  down  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  accompanied  by  shouting  merry- 
makers, on  skates,  on  sleds,  or  even  on 
bicycles.  Eating  and  drinking  booths  grew 
like  magic  from  the  ice;  and  at  night  the 
whole  expanse  was  illuminated  by  torches, 
Chinese  lanterns,  and   Bengal  lights. 

From  the  top  of  the  Uetliberg,  some 
fifteen  hundred  feet  above  Zurich,  the  out- 
look ranges  over  the  length  of  the  lake, 
and  southward  to  pretty  much  all  the  snow 
mountains  of  Switzerland.  Here  you  can 
plan  your  excursions  with  admirable  cer- 
tainty,—  take  the  steamboat  some  morning 
for  Rappers wil,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
lake,  and  stop  off  wherever  it  suits  you. 

Kiisnacht  is  a  typical  lakeside  village, — 
rustic,  scrupulously  neat,  not  beautiful,  but 
eminently  homelike.  Of  a  Sunday,  the 
shady  terrace  at  the  water's  edge  is  alive 
with  family  parties,  drinking  their  pale-red 
country  wine.  The  steamboat  stops  peri- 
odically, churning  the  clear  green  of  the 
water  into  milky  white,  discharging  new 
excursionists,  and  taking  on  the  old.  A 
man  who  is  standing  fishing  from  a  canoe- 
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shaped  boat,  seems  to  rock  dangerously,  as 
the  steamboat  passes  him.  Some  white 
houses  on  the  farther  shore  are  touched  by 
the  glinting  sun.  It  is  all  very  restful,  very 
leisurely  and  comfortable.  Kiisnacht  is 
also  the  home  of  Dr.  Karl  Dandliker,  the 
Swiss  historian. 

Obermeilen  lias  the  honor  of  being  the 
place,  where  lake-dwelling  remains  were 
first  discovered  and  scientifically  investi- 
gated. During  the  winter  of  1853-54,  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland  were  exceptionally 
low.  The  inhabitants  of  Obermeilen,  in 
trying  to  reclaim  some  of  the  exposed 
bottomland  for  gardens  and  quays,  came 
upon  piles,  driven  deep  into  the  soil.  Dr. 
Ferdinand  Keller,  of  Zurich,  the  noted 
antiquarian,  was  summoned  :  and  he  found 
many  stone  and  bone  implements.  By 
searching  the  shores  of  other  lakes  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  by  extending  these  researches 
to  the  whole  of  Europe,  traces  of  a  hitherto 
unknown  prehistoric  race  were  discovered. 

Stafa,  the  largest  village  on  the  northern 
shore,  has  been  on  more  than  one  occasion 
the  centre  of  political  reform  movements. 
In    1794,  the  famous  "  Stafner  Memorial" 
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was  issued  here,  in  which  the  lakeside 
population  demanded  equal  rights  with  the 
citizens  of  Zurich.  Before  the  French 
Revolution,  Switzerland  was,  in  reality,  a 
nest  of  oligarchies,  intrenched  behind 
vested  interests.  The  government  of  Zu- 
rich, for  instance,  lorded  it  over  the  vil- 
lagers as  completely,  as  though  they  had 
been  serfs,  to  be  bought  and  sold.  In  every 
one  of  the  states  forming  the  old  Confed- 
eration, the  people  were  obliged  to  assert 
their  rights  against  their  own  governments, 
often  by  force  of  arms. 

How  like  an  aged  lion  does  Rapperswil 
crouch  on  its  tongue  of  land  !  For  cen- 
turies it  has  looked  grimly  down  the  lake, 
making  faces  at  Zurich,  its  hated  rival. 
Indeed,  there  was  a  time  when  Rapperswil 
was  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  The  Counts  of 
the  castle  were  kinsmen  of  the  Dukes  of 
Habsburg-Austria.  and  made  a  specialty  of 
annoying  the  free  city  of  Zurich  in  every 
possible  way.  In  1350,  during  the  rule  of 
the  great  Burgermeister  Rudolf  Brun,  they 
made  a  night  attack  upon  that  city,  which 
very  nearly  ended  its  career  as  an  independ 
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ent  Commonwealth,  and  eventually  drove 
it  to  take  refuge  in  the  open  arms  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation.  But  the  good  citi- 
zens of  Zurich  avenged  themselves  very 
thoroughly  by  keeping  Count  John  of  Rap- 
perswil  in  prison  for  several  years,  and  by 
pouncing  with  fire  and  sword  upon  his  little 
town,  now  and  again. 

And  so  to-day,  Rapperswil  is  nothing  but 
a  dear,  unimportant  jewel  of  a  place.  A 
shady  quay  runs  round  the  base  of  the 
peninsula;  white  houses,  with  grass-green 
blinds,  snuggle  against  the  slope ;  a  few 
choice  vineyards  sun  themselves  in  favored 
spots.  Above,  there  is  a  terrace,  planted 
with  fine  old  lime-trees,  and  therefore  called 
the  "Lindenhof;  "  and  on  that  terrace  the 
castle  of  the  Counts  invites  inspection.  It 
was  thoroughly  restored  in  1871  by  a  Polish 
gentleman,  Count  R.  Plater,  who  converted 
it  into  a  museum  for  the  portrayal  of  the 
struggle  after  independence  of  his  unhappy 
native  country. 

You  first  enter  into  one  of  those  superb 
feudal  courts,  whose  ivy-grown  walls  seem 
to  shut  out  the  petty  details  of  our  worka- 
day  world.       A    monument    stands    in    the 
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centre,  commemorating  the  hundred  years 
of  futile  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Poles. 
Perhaps  this  old  castle  could  not  have  been 
used  for  a  better  purpose,  than  to  give 
asylum  to  a  cause,  apparently  so  hopeless, 
yet  so  full  of  vitality.  Let  the  Poles  take 
heart,  and  remember  that  centuries  passed 
before  the  Swiss  were  able  to  wrench  their 
freedom  from  Habsburg- Austria.  The  col- 
lection itself  is  very  thorough,  and  is  a 
great  credit  to  the  patriotism  of  its  donor. 

A  newly  built  church  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  ancient  castle.  There  is 
also  a  miniature  town  of  Rapperswil;  but 
it  is  a  mere  plaything.  The  town  hall 
looks  interesting;  so  do  some  houses  in  the 
neighborhood ;  but  vou  will  get  more  real 
enjoyment  by  the  water-front,  watching  the 
local  life.  The  people  seem  to  belong  to  a 
remote  industrial  age,  in  which  the  tensity 
that  makes  our  own  unbearable,  is  not  felt. 

At  the  steamboat  landing  some  boys  are 
fishing,  absorbed  in  their  hooks  and  worms. 
A  row  of  washerwomen  are  pounding  linen 
on  their  boards.  A  cooper  is  hammering 
on  his  casks.  Somebody  has  opened  a 
wine-cellar  door  that  leads  into  the  hillside, 
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in  order  to  let  out  a  damp,  sepulchral  smell 
into  the  sunlight.  Presently  an  old  lady 
drags  her  pet  poodle  to  the  beach  for  a 
scrubbing:  she  soaps  him  all  over  into  a 
lather,  that  reaches  from  his  snout  to  the 
tip  of  his  tail ;  then  she  takes  a  large  brush, 
and  rubs  the  unresisting  animal  violently 
in  every  part,  not  forgetting  the  eyes  and 
mouth.  At  last,  this  long-suffering  darling 
rushes  madly  into  the  water,  crawls  slowly 
out  again,  a  dripping,  emaciated,  sorry 
spectacle,  and  shakes  himself  over  the  old 
lady's  dress. 

The  water  is  so  calm,  one  can  hear  the 
paddle-wheels  of  a  distant  steamboat  cross- 
ing the  lake.  By  and  by  there  is  an  uncer- 
tain sound  of  voices  in  the  direction  of  the 
island  of  Ufnau,  as  though  children  were 
singing.  A  large,  clumsy  row-boat  is  seen, 
making  for  Rapperswil,  crowded  with  a 
school  treat,  —  the  girls  in  an  orderly  row, 
singing,  with  folded  hands;  the  boys  trail- 
ing sticks  in  the  water,  or  reaching  over  to 
hit  each  other.  After  the  harassed  teachers 
have  landed,  and  dismissed  their  charges, 
counting  heads  frequently  to  reassure  them 
selves,    the    water-front    relapses     into    its 
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primitive,  Old  World,  contented  quiet.  You 
seem  to  be  in  one  of  those  small  Swiss 
places,  described  by  Gottfried  Keller,  — 
perhaps  in  "Seldwyla"  itself. 

Ufnau  is  a  sad  little  island,  with  reedy 
banks,  where  herons  stand  and  fish.  There 
is  a  church  and  chapel,  belonging  to  the 
Abbey  of  Einsiedeln.  In  1523,  Ulrich 
von  Hutten,  that  much-tried  reformer,  took 
refuge  here  from  his  enemies  ,  but  not  for 
long.  He  died  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival, 
and  is  buried  somewhere  in  the  little  church- 
yard, though  nobody  knows  just  where.  If 
possible,  take  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer's 
beautiful  poem,  "  Hutten's  letzte  Tage," 
and  read  it  on  the  spot. 

Opposite  the  peninsula  of  Rapperswil, 
another  tongue  of  land,  that  of  Hurden, 
puts  from  the  shore.  The  two  ends  were 
connected  long  ago  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
To-day  there  is  a  monster  Seedamm, — ■ 
a  sort  of  Dutch  dike,  combined  with  iron 
bridges.  Room  has  been  made  for  a  rail- 
road, a  carriage  road,  and  a  footpath.  Near 
the  Hurden  end,  in  the  water,  stands  the 
so-called  Drcildtiderstein,  an  obelisk   that 
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marks  the  meeting-place  of  the  three  Can- 
tons of  Zurich,  Schwiz,  and  St.  Gallen. 
This  Seedamm  has  a  drawbridge,  which 
admits  the  steamboat  into  the  .Upper  Lake, 
—  a  shallow  stretch  of  water,  with  swampy 
shores,  fed  by  the  stream  of  the  Linth,  that 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Glarus. 

Another  day  you  will  take  the  train  to 
Wesen,  to  explore  that  unique  marvel,  the 
Walensee,  sometimes  called  the  Lake  of 
Walenstadt.  It  is  unlike  any  other  lake  in 
Switzerland.  Everything  about  it  is  exag- 
gerated and  intense:  the  color  of  the  water 
is  almost  gentian  blue ;  the  precipices  of  the 
Curfirsten  rise  sheer  two  and  three  thousand 
feet  from  the  edge ;  there  is  no  room  for 
human  settlements,  except  where  mountain 
torrents  have  deposited  a  little  rubble.  In 
truth,  the  Walensee  is  a  moody,  dangerous 
sheet  of  water,  highly  colored,  stirred  to  its 
depths  when  angry,  and  never  known  to  be 
frozen  over,  even  in  the  coldest  winters. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  Romans,  and 
during  their  rule,  this  lake  formed  a  link  of 
communication  between  the  tribe  of  the 
Helvetii  on  the  west  and  the  Raeti  on  the 
east,  between  Zurich  and  Chur.     The  very 
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names  of  some  ancient  hamlets  on  its 
shores  —  like  Terzen,  Quarten,  Quinten  — 
are  nothing  but  corruptions  of  Latin  nu- 
merals, and  show  that  these  places  were 
merely  so  many  stations  on  the  route. 

Or,  again,  you  may  be  tempted  to  take 
the  run  up  to  Winterthur,  a  great  and  pro- 
gressive industrial  centre  of  Switzerland. 
Some  six  miles  out  from  there,  on  the  Toss- 
thalbahn,  the  old  chateau  of  Kiburg  glistens 
on  an  eminence.  But  above  all,  do  not  fail 
to  (urn  aside  from  Zurich  to  visit  the  ances- 
tral home  of  the  House  of  Habsburg.  It  is 
extremely  instructive  to  place  one's  self  in 
the  early  environment  of  that  remarkable 
family,  which,  beginning  with  a  small  estate 
in  Switzerland,  has  been  able  to  acquire 
the  throne  of  the  united  empire  and  mon- 
archy of  Austria-Hungary.  This  subject 
is  worth  a  chapter  by  itself. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  ANCESTRAL  HOME  OF  HABSBURG. 

EVERY  good,  old-fashioned  play  has  a 
villain:  some  character  without  trace 
of  virtue,  plotting  and  planning  from  the 
rise  of  the  curtain  to  its  fall  for  certain  evil 
results.  In  some  such  way,  the  House  of 
Habsburg  is  popularly  credited  with  play- 
ing the  part  of  a  stage  villain  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  Swiss  struggle  for  independ 
ence.  But  this  is  not  quite  fair.  Each 
side  was,  in  point  of  fact,  merely  following 
the  dictates  of  self-interest.  Abstract  jus- 
tice was  not,  by  any  means,  the  motive 
power  which  governed  the  contest.  Habs- 
burg stood  for  the  aristocratic  tendency,  it 
is  true,  and  the  Swiss  Confederates  for  the 
democratic.  But  only  now,  in  looking  back, 
can  we  see  how  great  a  service  to  man- 
kind the  latter  unconsciously  performed,  by 
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merely  following  out  their  natural  bent 
towards  absolute   self-government. 

If  you  want  to  find  the  strategic  centre 
of  any  district  in  Europe,  look  for  Roman 
remains.  YVindisch.  now  an  insignificant 
little  village  between  Baden  and  Brugg.  on 
the  railroad  line  from  Zurich  to  Basel,  was 
at  one  time,  under  the  name  of  Yindonissa, 
the  military  headquarters  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Helvetia.  Windisch  lies  near 
the  juncture  of  the  rivers  Aar,  Reuss,  and 
Limmat,  —  lines  of  communication  which 
were,  of  course,  far  more  important  in 
those  days  than  now.  It  was  connected 
with  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
Raetia  on  the  other.  In  a  word,  Vindo- 
nissa  formed  the  connecting  link  between 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Roman  army, 
on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

In  this  same  region,  many  centuries  after 
the  Roman  dominion  had  passed  away,  was 
built  the  ancestral  castle  of  the  ambitious 
nobles  of  Habsburg.  By  degrees  the  whole 
surrounding  country  was  brought  under 
their  control :  at  first  only  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  "Das  Eigen,"  as  it  was  hap- 
pily called,  "Their  Own  ;"  then,  by  degrees, 
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a  great  deal  that  was  not  "  Their  Own,"  — 
among  other  lands,  many  in  the  Forest 
States,  on  the  lake  of  Luzern,  possessions 
that  were  destined  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  the  nobles  of  Habsburg.  Ac- 
cording to  a  legend  which  has  the  unmis- 
takable mediaeval  ring,  the  family  name  is 
a  corruption  of  Habichtsburg.  It  appears 
that  an  ancestor,  while  out  hunting,  lost 
his  hawk  (Habicht),  and  finally  found  it  on 
the  Wulpelsberg,  where  the  castle  stands. 

And  now  the  Habsburg  is  a  forlorn  old 
place,  one  half  in  ruins,  the  other  put  to 
plebeian  uses  by  a  farmer  who  rents  it  from 
the  Canton  of  Aargau.  It  is  many  a  long 
year  since  the  proud  nobles  of  Habsburg 
have  been  allowed  to  live  at  home  !  They 
have  found  less  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
title  of  emperors  of  Austria,  than  of  land- 
owners in  Switzerland. 

This  whole  region  is  full  of  Habsburg 
memories,  both  painful  and  otherwise. 
Down  there  at  Brugg,  the  Dukes  were  in 
the  habit  of  collecting  their  forces,  when- 
ever they  were  at  war  with  the  Swiss  Con- 
federates.    More  than  one  expedition  has 
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started  thence,  cock-sure  of  victory,  but 
ridden  back  next  day,  or  next  week,  a  dis- 
mantled host  of  shame-faced  knights.  The 
river  Aar,  hemmed  in  by  rocks,  becomes 
very  swift  and  narrow  at  Brugg,  so  that  a 
bridge  has  been  able  to  span  the  water 
there  as  long  as  man  can  remember;  hence 
the  name  Brugg.  Of  course  the  Romans 
made  use  of  this  crossing.  The  so-called 
Black  Tower,  near  the  bridge,  is  evidence 
of  their  former  presence.  The  top  of  this 
tower  was  built  of  a  soft,  porous  stone, 
which  has  weathered  hard  and  black  in 
course  of  years.  At  the  present  time, 
Brugg  is  the  headquarters  of  a  pontoon 
.school,  so  that  you  may  see  soldiers  making 
and  unmaking  boat  bridges,  all  day  long. 

Konigsfelden,  near  Windisch,  was  once 
a  Minorite  Abbey, — now  it  is  a  lunatic 
asylum.  This  does  not  seem  compliment- 
ary to  the  clergy,  as  a  class  ;  but,  I  believe, 
nothing  in  particular  was  meant  by  this 
change,  —  it  was  purely  accidental.  In 
1308,  Albrecht  of  Austria,  king  of  Ger- 
many, was  riding  toward  his  ancestral 
castle,  when  he  was  foully  murdered  by  his 
ward  and  nephew,  Tohn,  Duke  of  Austria. 
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Albrecht's  sons  were  engaged  for  a  long 
while  in  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
murderer  of  their  father.  Only  one  of  the 
accomplices,  however,  fell  into  their  hands, 
Rudolf  von  Wart,  perhaps  the  least  cul- 
pable of  all.  He  was  put  to  death  amid 
frightful  tortures,  upon  the  scene  of  the 
murder,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  thereupon 
founded  the  Abbey  of  Konigsfelden,  in 
memory  of  her  husband. 

The  chapel  is  famous  for  its  brilliant 
stained -glass  windows  of  the  fourteenth 
centurv,  and  its  portraits  of  knights  who 
fell  at  Sempach.  The  latter  were  painted 
soon  after  the  battle ;  but  some  of  them 
have  since  been  torn  out  of  their  frames. 
The  intention  has  been  expressed  of  turn- 
ing this  chapel  into  a  sort  of  museum,  in 
order  to  preserve  its  many  treasures.  In- 
deed, it  is  time  that  something  were  done, 
for  the  body  of  the  chapel  is  used  as  a 
store-house,  part  of  the  choir  is  a  cart-shed, 
and  in  the  crvpt,  salt  used  to  be  kept  for 
centuries,  until,  in  fact,  the  sandstone  col- 
ums  were  worn  at  their  base  by  the  action 
of  the  salt. 

Kdnijrsfelden  has   more  than  one  tragic 
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memory  for  the  house  of  Habsburg.  In 
1386,  the  body  of  Duke  Leopold  III.  was 
brought  hither  after  the  battle  of  Sempach, 
to  be  temporarily  laid  to  rest.  The  tomb 
is  still  shown. 

But  all  is  not  sorrow  and  strife  in  this 
region.  Baden,  whose  very  name  betrays 
the  presence  of  its  mineral  springs,  can 
boast  of  a  career  which  was  not  only  down- 
right gay,  but  even  shockingly  naughty, — 
if  one  can  speak  of  anv  place  as  being  badly 
behaved  in  dear,  good  little  Switzerland. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Romans, 
who  never  overlooked  any  hot  springs, 
visited  Baden  from  the  first.  They  called 
it  Aquae  Helvetia?.  Tacitus  described  it 
as  "  a  place  which,  during  long  years  of 
peace,  had  grown  to  be  like  a  city,  much 
frequented  on  account  of  the  attraction  of 
its  salubrious  waters."  Xo  one  can  tell 
how  Baden  fared  during  the  many  cen- 
turies after  the  invasion  of  Teutonic  tribes, 
when  bathing  had  become  a  lost  art.  We 
only  know  that,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  desire  to  bathe  broke  forth  anew.  But 
it  took  nothing:  less  than  the  dread  of  the 
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ever-threatening  Asiatic  plague,  to  drive 
people  into  the  water.  Every  town  had  its 
bathing  establishments,  where  you  could 
not  only  scrub  yourself  clean,  but  also  get 
shaved,  or  eat  and  drink,  and  invite  your 
friends,  as  to  a  club.  In  those  days  the 
sexes  bathed  in  common,  as  they  do  in 
Japan  now;  but  in  course  of  time  there 
appear  to  have  arisen  certain  difficulties, 
not  to  say  jollifications,  so  that  the  author- 
ities were  obliged  to  ask  men  and  women 
to  have  separate  hours. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  it  became  a 
regular  custom  for  the  well-to-do  to  drive 
out  from  Zurich  to  Baden,  not  merely  for 
the  cure  of  the  mineral  springs,  but  also 
for  fun.  A  chronicler,  writing  in  14  17.  said 
frankly:  "All  who  are  in  love,  all  who 
hope  to  get  married,  or  whoever  seeks  to 
enjoy  life,  come  hither,  where  they  find 
what  they  want."  Hans  Waldmann,  that 
self-willed,  swash-buckler  Biirgermeister 
of  Zurich,  selected  Baden  for  some  of  his 
maddest  escapades,  and  most  protracted 
drinking-bouts.  People  gave  presents  to 
their  friends,  when  they  set  out  for  Baden  ; 
great   personages   received    gifts    after    ar- 
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riving  there,  or  were  waited  upon  by  dele- 
gations from  all  manner  of  societies,  and 
even  municipalities. 

On  the  whole,  Baden  seems  to  have 
reached  the  height  of  fashion  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  At  that  time,  Zurich 
itself  was  governed  by  sumptuary  laws  of 
the  utmost  rigor  ;  so  that  people  naturally 
resorted  to  Baden,  to  lay  aside  their  good 
behavior,  as  they  put  on  their  fine  clothes. 

Think  of  it:  every  fashionable  garment, 
dear  to  the  ladies,  had  a  price  put  upon  its 
head  !  A  special  sombre  costume  was  pre- 
scribed for  church  wear.  Indulging  in 
"  mantilles  "  and  "  volantes  "  —  whatever 
they  may  have  been  —  meant  a  fine  of 
thirty  Swiss  pounds.  Too  pronounced  an 
exposure  of  the  person  subjected  ladies  to 
a  fine  of  fifteen  pounds.  At  that  rate,  our 
modern  capitals  could  collect  a  large  reve- 
nue from  the  smart  set  in  their  ball-rooms 
and  opera-boxes.  Brocade  and  flowered 
muslin  were  frowned  upon;  open-work  em- 
broidery was  an  abomination,  and  bore  a 
correspondingly  heavy  tariff.  A  generous 
exception,  however,  was  made,  which  al- 
lowed ladies'  caps  or  bonnets  to  be  trimmed 
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with  lace,  provided  it  was  simple,  and  not 
over  an  inch  wide.  As  for  parasols,  they 
were  tabooed.  Hoop-skirts  were  altogether 
out  of  the  question  in  church  ;  the  ordin- 
ances imposed  a  special  fine  upon  their 
abuse  on  the  street  —  as  though  one  could 
abuse  a  hoop-skirt !  A  certain  young  lady 
paid  a  five  pounds'  fine  for  some  gay  feath- 
ers, she  wore  on  a  journey  to  Schinznach. 
There  was  a  regular  list  of  forbidden  jewels, 
including  even  false  stones.  Ear-rings  were 
a  cause  of  special  legislation.  The  city 
fathers  showed  themselves  more  than  strict 
towards  maid-servants  who  dared  to  wear 
silk,  or  half-silk,  garments,  corsets,  or  hoops. 
Nor  did  the  men  escape  punishment  for 
their  own  pet  vices.  There  were  fines  for 
swearing;  for  carrying  solid  gold  watches, 
snuff-boxes,  or  dagger-hilts ;  for  velvet  or 
satin  breeches  and  doublet.  According  to 
the  records,  a  Herr  von  Muralt  was  mulcted 
fifty  pounds  for  sporting  a  diamond  ring. 
Students  were  ordered  to  refrain  from 
brilliant  clothes,  and  to  confine  themselves 
to  simple  black.  Smoking  was  strictly  for- 
bidden on  the  street,  out  of  open  windows, 
or    in  front   of   shops.      Sleighing,   except 
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for  business  purposes,  was  punished  with 
twenty  pounds ;  so  was  dancing.  Wed- 
dings and  dinners  were  carefully  regulated 
by  the  authorities,  who  also  prescribed  the 
proper  amount  of  mourning  for  parents, 
uncles,  aunts,  etc.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
stir  from  the  city  on  Sunday.  The  watch- 
men at  the  gates  had  special  instructions, 
to  handle  roughly  all  gentlemen  returning 
home  late  with  latch-keys.  No  wonder 
people  fled  to  Baden,  and  while  there  gave 
vent  to  their  animal  spirits,  in  order  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  ! 

The  trip  to  Baden  —  the  Badenfahrt,  as  it 
was  called  —  was  accomplished  with  quite 
a  ceremonial. 

Before  setting  out  from  Zurich,  people 
in  society  made  calls  upon  each  other,  and 
performed  the  same  function  upon  arriving 
at  Baden.  It  was  the  proper  thing  to  stay 
at  the  Hinterhof.  Anybody  found  at  the 
Stadthof,  could  not  hope  to  be  considered 
in  society.  Visitors  had  no  sooner  been 
ushered  to  their  rooms,  than  they  immedi 
ately  set  to  work  disobeying  as  many  of 
the  sumptuary  ordinances  of  their  native 
city,  as  they  could  crowd  into  the  day,  and 
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sometimes  not  a  few  of  the  ten  command- 
ments besides.  They  dressed  themselves 
in  the  fine  clothes  the)-  had  procured  for 
the  occasion,  danced  all  they  could,  and 
drank  more  than  they  should. 

Before  and  after  dinner,  the  very  best 
people  gathered  around  a  certain  little 
table,  the  Tiifeli,  in  a  corner  of  the  court- 
yard of  the  Hinterhof.  Here  everything 
could  be  said  and  heard.  No  story  or  sally 
was  too  broad  to  fit  into  the  conversation. 
In  fact,  these  dear  ladies  and  gentlemen 
had  bottled  up  so  many  things,  left  unsaid 
at  home,  had  preserved  so  many  good  sto- 
ries which  had  had  to  be  suppressed,  that 
the  Tiifeli  treasured  up  many  things,  it 
ought  never  to  have  heard. 

The  return  to  Zurich  from  Baden  was  a 
leisurely  progress  ;n  heavy  coaches,  broken 
by  many  a  halt  to  satisfy  the  thirsty  drivers. 

Baden  of  to-day  is  one  of  the  staidest 
little  towns  in  Switzerland.  It  has  long 
ago  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  promised 
to  do  so  no  more.  A  ruined  castle,  the 
Stein,  commands  a  collection  of  quaint, 
steep-roofed  old  houses,  huddled  at  its  foot, 
and  stretched  along  the  rapid   Limmat.     A 
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line  of  fortifications  goes  down  one  bank 
of  the  river,  and  climbs  up  the  other  side, 
through  vineyards,  to  a  fort  corresponding 
to  the  Stein.  The  Dukes  of  Habsburg- 
Austria  counted  so  much  upon  Baden  as 
a  stronghold,  that  they  kept  their  archives 
there.  When,  in  141 5,  the  Swiss  Confed- 
erates overran  the  Aargau,  the  only  serious 
opposition  they  encountered  was  just  here. 
The  Stein  withstood  their  attacks  for  three 
weeks,  until  it  was  reduced  to  the  ruins 
which  are  seen  to-day.  The  archives  were 
captured  and  scattered,  many  a  parchment 
undoubtedly  being  lost,  which  would  have 
thrown  light  upon  early  Swiss  history. 

There  is  a  handsome  Kursaal  for  the 
guests,  with  the  usual  restaurant  and  music. 
Well-appointed  hotels  for  foreigners  line 
the  left  bank  of  the  Limmat,  and  simpler 
ones  for  the  peasantry  crowd  the  right. 
The  hot  springs  bubble  on,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Romans;  and  everything  at  Baden 
seems  to  be  for  the  best,  in  the  best  pos- 
sible of  worlds. 

How  reproachfully  must  the  old  Cister- 
cian monasterv  of  Wettinsen  have  watched 
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the  life  of  this  frivolous  bathing-resort  J 
Count  Henry  von  Rapperswil  founded  the 
institution  in  1294.  The  story  goes  that, 
while  returning  from  the  Crusades,  his  ship 
was  near  foundering;  but  he  prayed  for 
help,  and  took  an  oath  that,  if  he  were 
saved,  he  would  found  a  monastery  in  honor 
of  the  Virgin.  Then,  behold !  the  storm 
was  allayed,  and  a  glittering  star  shone  in 
the  heavens,  as  a  sign  that  his  prayer  had 
been  heard.  After  his  return,  several  years 
passed  before  anything  was  done.  One 
dark  and  stormy  night,  Count  Henry  was 
riding  out  from  Baden,  when  his  horse  sud- 
denly stopped  at  a  spot,  where  the  Limmat 
makes  a  sharp  bend.  The  rider  looked  up, 
surprised ;  and  there  was  the  same  star 
shining  above  him  !  So  he  knew  that  this 
was  the  place,  where  he  was  commanded  to 
found  the  monastery,  which  at  first  went  by 
the  name  of  "  Maris  Stella." 

The  exterior  of  Wettingen  is  anything 
but  prepossessing.  Over  the  church  door, 
they  have  placed  an  affected  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  two  saints  ;  but  within  are  to  be 
found  some  superb  choir-stalls,  the  work 
of  an  unknown  master.      They  date  from 
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1603  and  1604.  Their  Renaissance  style  is 
exuberance  itself ;  abbots  and  bishops  are 
surrounded  by  cherubs  and  birds,  bunches 
of  fruit,  and  even  masks.  Around  the  old 
cloisters,  in  the  heart  of  the  monastery,  is 
preserved  a  wealth  of  stained-glass  win- 
dows, one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  in  num- 
ber. Some  of  them,  on  the  northern  side, 
date  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  are  the 
oldest  in  Switzerland,  next  to  those  in  the 
cathedral  of  Lausanne.  Most  of  these  win- 
dows were  gifts  from  patrons  of  the  mon- 
astery,—  from  prelates  or  governments  of 
certain  Cantons  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
The  eastern  side  is  devoted  to  such  Can- 
tonal windows  ;  they  are  the  work  of  an  un- 
known artist,  who  signed  himself  "  S.  M.," 
or  "  S.T.  M."  The  critic  Rahn  counts  them 
among  the  noblest  specimens  of  Renais- 
sance work  to  be  found  anywhere.  The 
body  of  King  Albrecht  was  kept  for  a  while 
ma  sarcophagus,  which  is  shown  to  visitors 
in  the  cloisters,  where  sleep  also  rows  of 
the  brethren  who  have  passed  away,  each 
stretched  under  his  stone  slab,  upon  which 
his  poor  old  name  is  seen,  faint  and  foot- 
worn. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

SOME    MINIATURE    CAPITALS. 

MANY  of  us  go  from  Luzern  to  Engel 
berg,  but  few  take  the  trouble  to 
stop  on  the  way  at  Stans,  the  capital  of 
the  Half  Canton  of  Nidwalden.  This  vil- 
lage lies  in  a  fertile  valley,  so  completely 
overshadowed  by  the  mountains  that,  from 
the  nth  of  November  to  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  sun  shines  there  only  one  hour 
in  the  morning. 

In  the  village  square  a  marble  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  Wmkelried.  It 
is  a  group  of  three  figures,  inclosed,  much 
to  their  detriment,  in  a  massive  Gothic 
niche,  like  a  shrine.  The  subject  of  the 
heroic  deed  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  treat 
in  sculpture,  and  one  cannot  say  that  the 
artist  Schloth  has  been  altogether  success- 
ful   in  solving   the    complicated   problem. 


WINKELRIED    MUNIMENT.    AT    Sl'AXS. 
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Winkelried  has  fallen  upon  his  knees,  with 
the  spears  clasped  in  his  arms,  and  his  head 
turned  back,  as  though  to  bespeak  pity 
for  his  wife  and  children.  A  dead  body 
encumbers  the  ground,  and  a  warrior  is 
in  the  act  of  passing  Winkelried,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  breach  thus  made,  bran- 
dishing a  Morgenstern,  or  "  Morning  star," 
as  the  ancient  Swiss  facetiously  termed 
their  clubs,  studded  with  nails.  The 
figure  of  this  warrior  is  full  of  vigor  and 
impetuosity;  but  he  is  so  prominent,  that 
one  mistakes  him  for  the  real  subject  of 
the  monument. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  in  the  direction  of 
Engelberg  will  take  you  to  the  stone  house, 
known  locally  as  the  Winkelried  home- 
stead. It  stands  off  the  carriage-road, 
amid  fields  and  orchards, — a  forlorn  old 
place,  with  projecting  roof  and  curious 
gateway,  showing  remnants  of  frescoes. 
But  the  windows  are  kept  gay  with  gera- 
niums, and  a  neat  hedge  skirts  the  path 
on  one  side.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  authenticity  of  this  landmark.  Several 
ancient  documents  mention  a  house  of  the 
Counts  of  Habsburg  at  Stans,  and  antiqua 
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rians  are  inclined  to  fix  upon  this  as  the 
one ;  but  there  is  just  a  possibility  that 
the  Winkelried  family,  being  vassals  of 
Habsburg,  may  have  inhabited  the  place 
at  some  time. 

Next  door  to  the  new  station  of  the 
Stanzerhorn  mountain  railroad  stands,  in 
strange  contrast,  an  old,  weather  beaten 
house  of  stone  and  mortar.  A  long  sign 
reads,  "  Sam>nhuig  des  historischen  I  re- 
reins  von  Nidwalden?'  Here  it  is  that 
the  guide-books  have  for  years  past  placed 
a  coat-of-mail,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Arnold  von  Winkelried.  But  the  keeper 
will  tell  you,  with  some  asperity,  that  it 
has  never  been  there,  or  anywhere  in 
Stans,  and  that  he  does  not  know  if  it 
exists  at  all.  There  is  a  small  collection 
of  odds  and  ends,  which  can  only  interest 
students  of  local  history.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  Winkelried  relic  is  a  paint- 
ing of  the  hero,  taking  farewell  of  his  wife 
and  children,  by  Deschwanden,  a  local 
artist,  who  worked  about  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Stans 
momentarily  attracted  the  attention  of  Eu- 
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rope  on  account  of  the  terrible  massacre 
which  was  perpetrated  there.  The  French 
were  at  that  time  forcibly  substituting  the 
Helvetic  Republic  for  the  old  Confedera- 
tion. After  all  opposition  had  apparently 
been  broken,  Nidwalden  alone  refused  to 
sign  the  new  constitution.  A  French  force 
of  between  twelve  and  sixteen  thousand 
veterans  attacked  barely  two  thousand 
peasants  of  Nidwalden,  and  were  long 
held  in  check,  until  an  undefended  pass 
was  betrayed  to  them,  by  which  they  could 
penetrate  to  the  rear  of  Stans.  In  their 
exasperation,  the  French  slew  women, 
children,  and  old  men,  alike.  A  shabby 
tablet  on  the  burial  chapel,  which  stands 
beside  the  big  parish  church,  is  dedicated 
to  the  "  priests,  fathers,  mothers,  sons,  and 
daughters" — in  number  414  — who  gave 
up  their  lives  in  this  struggle,  on  the  9th 
of  September,   1798. 

Of  other  objects  of  interest,  there  are 
only  the  few  curios  in  the  town  hall, 
and  an  ancient,  battereddooking  house  on 
the  main  street,  that  looks  as  though  it 
must  have  a  history,  but  probably  has  not. 
There  are  strange,  badly  painted  frescoes 
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upon  its  front,  and  the  windows  are  made 
of  little  round  panes,  set  in  lead.  What- 
ever it  may  have  been  at  one  time,  it  is 
now  given  over  to  a  variety  of  rather 
sordid  uses ;  for  upon  its  ample  walls 
the  signs  of  a  wine-dealer,  a  coffee-house 
keeper,  and  a  grocer  dispute  with  each 
other  for  prominence.  At  present,  the 
wine-dealer  seems  to  have  got  a  little  the 
better  of  his  rivals,  judging  by  the  size 
of  the  signs. 

In  Nidwalden,  the  unmarried  women 
wear  a  pin  stuck  into  the  hair,  like  Cupid's 
arrow.  It  is  made  of  solid  silver,  highly 
ornamented  with  flowered  designs.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  dangerously  coquet- 
tish, for  it  is  a  positive  invitation  to  flirt. 
The  only  safeguard  of  the  susceptible 
tourist  is,  that  the  girls  are  not  invariably 
pretty.  The  married  women  vary  the 
head-dress.  Instead  of  a  pin,  they  wear 
a  sort  of  silver  shield  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  interwoven  in  the  hair.  The  native- 
gallants  can  always  tell,  whether  a  woman 
is  still  in  the  matrimonial  market  (as  the 
society  papers  say),  by  merely  looking  at 
the  back  of   her  head.     Of    course    these 
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articles    of    jewelry    are    handed   down    as 
heirlooms  in  the  various  families. 

Sarnen,  the  capital  of  the  Half  Canton 
of  Obwalden;  Altdorf,  of  Uri  ;  as  well  as 
St.  Gallon  and  Schwiz,  have  already  been 
described,  or  at  least  touched  upon, 
elsewhere. 

Zug  is  the  smallest  of  the  Swiss  Cantons, 
and  its  capital  is  in  keeping,  —  a  dear 
little  town,  part  mediaeval,  part  modern. 
Even  that  remote,  dimly  known  race  of 
the  Lake- Dwellers  had  the  good  taste  to 
appreciate  the  sunny  exposure  of  the  place, 
for  remains  of  their  pile  houses  have  been 
found  there,  and  at  various  spots  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  lake  of  Zug. 

There  is  such  a  thing,  however,  as  living 
too  close  to  the  water,  as  the  population 
of  Zug  has  discovered  more  than  once,  to 
its  cost.  It  appears  that  the  lake-front 
rests  upon  a  soft  and  shifting  substratum 
of  sand,  and  that  when  the  lake  is  unusu- 
ally low,  there  is  always  danger  that  it  may 
not  be  able  to  support  the  mass  of  houses 
and  gardens,  which  have  been  built  upon 
it.      In    1435,  twenty-six   houses,  with   part 
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of  the  town  wall  and  some  towers,  sud- 
denly sank  out  of  sight  in  the  lake.  Sixty 
lives  were  lost  on  this  occasion.  The  story 
goes  that,  when  the  commotion  of  the 
water  had  subsided,  a  cradle  was  seen 
floating  peacefully  on  the  lake.  It  was 
hauled  in,  and  the  little  boy  of  Town  Clerk 
Wickard  discovered  within,  smiling  sweetly 
at  his  rescuers.  This  boy  grew  up  to 
become  the  ancestor  of  a  family  which  is 
still  living  in  Zug.  Again,  in  1594,  a  sim- 
ilar disaster  overtook  the  town,  though  on 
a  much  smaller  scale  ;  for  only  nine  houses 
were  demolished,  and  no  lives  lost. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1887,  the  world  was 
startled  to  hear  that  a  repetition  of  this 
subsidence  of  the  shore  had  taken  place 
at  Zug.  A  party  were  sitting  peacefully 
at  some  lakeside  inn,  when  the  hostess 
rushed  in,  and  said  that  part  of  the  lake 
wall  had  sunk  out  of  sight.  At  first,  no 
one  paid  any  attention  to  her;  but  when 
she  returned,  a  moment  later,  to  say  that 
the  garden  pavilion  had  gone  too,  every- 
body rushed  out  in  alarm.  The  earth 
swayed  and  shook;  underground  rumblings 
were    heard      A  long   piece   of    the   lake- 
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front,  with  two  houses  and  gardens,  sank 
crashing  into  the  boiling  flood.  Two  men 
were  fishing ;  both  were  sucked  down 
by  the  ensuing  eddies,  —  one  never  to  be 
seen  again,  the  other  to  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  be  rescued.  In  a  house,  three  young 
children  had  been  left  by  their  parents, 
who  had  gone  to  work.  These  helpless 
children  were  swallowed  up  by  the  angry 
waters.  A  steamboat  was  moored  to  the 
landing;  it  was  swept  far  out  into  the  lake, 
the  hawsers  breaking  like  thread,  and  the 
oaken  piles  of  the  dock  snapping  like 
pipe-stems. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  worst  was  to 
come.  While  all  the  houses  near  the  scene 
of  the  accident  were  being  hastily  emptied, 
the  same  ominous  underground  rumbling 
began  again.  A  terrible  cry  arose;  and 
men  about  seven  thousand  square  metres 
of  land,  with  twenty-three  dwelling-houses 
and  their  barns,  quays,  and  gardens,  fell 
into  the  lake.  The  official  report  stated  a 
loss  of  eleven  lives,  and  of  one  and  a  halt 
to  two  million  francs. 

How  placid  lies  the  lake  to-day !  Be- 
tween the  Rigi  and  the  fateful  Rossberg  1' 
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is  an  emerald,  and  down  by  Cham  a  tm- 
quoise.  The  upper  part  is  deep  and  Alpine ; 
towards  the  lowlands  it  becomes  wide  and 
shallow,  so  that  reeds  grow  by  the  water- 
side. Steamboats  ply  to  and  fro  from  Im- 
mensee  and  Art.  The  fine  old  chateau  of 
Buonas  nods  haughtily  over  the  water.  A 
church  steeple  points  from  Cham,  where  is 
situated  the  first  factory  of  condensed  milk 
ever  built,  having  been  founded  in  1867. 

The  old  part  of  Zug  is  surrounded  by 
the  remnants  of  a  town  wall,  dotted  with 
towers.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  there 
are  Gothic  details  on  some  of  the  substan- 
tial mansions.  The  Rathhaus  is  now  a 
restaurant,  and  the  Arsenal,  a  museum, 
where  ancient  weapons  and  captured  flags 
are  displayed.  St.  Oswald,  the  principal 
church,  with  its  simple  Gothic,  acts  as  a 
refreshing  sight,  after  the  usual  rococo 
trash  in  which  the  meagre  art  of  the  parish 
churches  of  Catholic  Switzerland  unfortu- 
nately runs  to  seed. 

As  for  the  capital  of  Canton  Glarus,  it 
is  the  least  romantically  inclined  place  in 
the    world.       It   thinks    business,    it    lives 
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business,  it  means  business  all  day  long. 
Before  1861,  it  was  a  picturesque  village, 
with  many  delightfully  old  wooden  houses, 
that  gave  it  character.  Then  came  a  de- 
vouring fire,  fanned  by  the  Fdhn  wind.  At 
the  present  day,  Glarus  is  a  town  built  of 
stone  and  mortar,  spick-and-span,  white- 
washed, and  uninteresting.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  over  five  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  has  become  an  industrial  centre,  with 
commercial  relations  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

The  valley  of  Glarus  bears  a  truly  extra- 
ordinary resemblance  to  that  of  Uri,  as 
far  as  its  physical  features  and  its  early 
historical  development  are  concerned ;  but 
there  is  an  entire  difference  in  local  color 
and  popular  thought.  I  remember  the 
contrast,  when  I  crossed  the  Klausen  Pass 
from  Altdorf,  the  Catholic  capital  of  Uri, 
to  the  Protestant  capital  of  Glarus.  It  was 
like  stepping  from  the  eighteenth  into  the 
nineteenth  century. 

By  rights,  one  would  expect  the  Canton 
of  Glarus  to  be  purely  pastoral,  like  Uri ; 
but  local  enterprise  has  introduced  thriving 
industries,  —  wool-weaving,  cotton-spinning, 
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and  dyeing.  These  give  employment  to 
many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Fortunately,  too,  the  various  com- 
munes have  retained  their  common  lands, 
so  that  every  householder  has  his  share  in 
the  land,  whether  he  till  the  soil  himself,  or 
merely  derive  benefit  from  the  public  funds 
that  result  from  the  common  lands.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  principal  exports  from 
this  secluded  Alpine  valley  are  shawls,  tur- 
bans, and  handkerchiefs,  to  India,  Northern 
Africa,  and  America.  Trade  makes  strange 
bed-fellows  ! 

From  a  religious  standpoint,  Glarus  occu- 
pies a  unique  position.  Being  in  close 
communication  with  the  Protestant  Canton 
of  Zurich,  and  with  Catholic  Uri  and  Schwiz 
by  the  Klausen  and  Pragel  Passes,  it  has 
ever  been  unusually  tolerant  towards  either 
faith.  The  Reformation  made  less  bad 
blood  here  than  elsewhere  in  Switzerland, 
and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Zwingli  labored  ten  years  as  pastor  of 
Glarus,  from  1506  to  15 16.  The  Reformer 
twice  accompanied  Swiss  troops  of  mer- 
cenaries on  their  expeditions  into  Italy. 
As  army  chaplain,  he  learned  to  know  inti- 
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mately  all  the  evils  which  resulted  from 
this  system  of  foreign  hire.  It  became  a 
national  curse;  and  he  set  his  face  reso- 
lutely against  it.  Some  of  his  best  work 
as  a  reformer  was  done  in  combating  this 
secular,  military  corruption. 

Zwingli  also  established  a  Latin  school. 
Among  his  scholars  were  three  boys  of  the 
Tschudi  family,  —  yEgidius  (Giles),  later 
the  historian,  known  as  the  "  Herodotus  of 
Switzerland,"  who  remained  a  Catholic,  but 
retained  the  friendship  of  both  parties  on 
account  of  his  moderation;  his  brother, 
Peter,  followed  Zwingli ;  and  a  cousin, 
Valentin,  became  Zwingli's  successor  as 
pastor  of  Glarus.  Valentin  Tschudi  went 
so  far  in  his  religious  toleration,  as  to  say 
mass  early  in  the  morning  to  his  Catholic 
parishioners,  and  later  to  preach  an  evan- 
gelical sermon  to  the  Protestants.  To  this 
day,  the  parish  church  in  the  town  of  Glarus 
is  used  jointly  by  both  religious  bodies, 
each  having  its  own  clergy  and  its  own 
hours.  Zwingli's  church  was  burned  clown 
in  1S61  ;  the  new  one  is  Romanesque,  and 
rather  fine. 

Another  native  of  this  valley  was  Hein- 
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rich  Loreti,  better  known  to  the  world  by 
his  Latinized  name  of  Glareanus.  He  was 
born  in  the  village  of  Mollis,  became  a 
Humanist  and  a  friend  of  Zwingli,  was 
crowned  poet-laureate  by  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian in  1 51 2,  and  in  his  old  age  reverted 
to  Catholicism.  He  died  somewhat  of  a 
pessimist,  leaving  thirty  works,  chiefly  upon 
philological  and  musical  subjects. 

No  place  in  Switzerland  reveals  its  his- 
torical origin  more  plainly  in  its  name,  than 
the  village  of  Appenzell.  This  is  merely  a 
corruption  of  Abtes  Zelle,  or  Abbot's  Cell, 
for  the  abbey  of  St.  Gallen  here  maintained 
one  of  its  numerous  estates.  But  the  time 
came,  when  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  the 
upland  district,  which  culminates  in  the 
Sentis,  grew  restless  under  ecclesiastical 
rule.  Five  of  their  villages  formed  a 
league  under  the  leadership  of  Appenzell, 
and  proceeded  to  hold  an  independent 
Landsgemeinde.  People  spoke  of  a  new 
commonwealth,  called  the  little  land  of 
Appenzell.  Finally,  these  peasant  subjects 
of  the  abbey  rose  in  revolt,  encouraged  by 
the   example   of   the   men   of    Uri,   Schwiz, 
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and  Unterwalden.  In  1403,  they  defeated 
the  abbot  and  his  allies  at  Vogelisegg, 
near  Trogen.  In  1405,  at  the  mountain 
spur  of  the  Stoss  near  Gais,  they  were 
once  more  victorious  over  their  spiritual 
ruler,  although  he  was  actually  supported 
by  the  Dukes  of  Habsburg-Austria.  In 
the  end  they  acquired  almost  complete 
self-government,  and  then,  as  though  intoxi- 
cated with  their  success,  broke  forth  from 
their  mountains,  to  overrun  the  lowlands 
along  the  Bodensee,  and  to  cross  over  into 
the  Tyrol.  In  1412,  they  were  admitted,  in 
a  sort  of  subordinate  position,  into  the 
Swiss  Confederation. 

To-day  the  little  land  of  Appenzell  is 
divided  into  two  Half-Cantons,  —  Ausser- 
Rhoden  and  Inner-Rhoden, —  and  all  on 
account  of  the  Reformation.  Ausser- 
Rhoden  is  Protestant  and  populous,  Inner- 
Rhoden  Catholic  and  patriarchal.  The 
first  is  industrial,  and  known  the  world 
over  for  its  embroideries ;  the  second  is 
pastoral,  and  attracts  visitors  by  its  whey- 
cure  establishments.  No  greater  contrast 
could  be  imagined  than  these  two  districts 
afford. 
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The  village  of  Appenzell  is  the  capital 
of  Inner-Rhoden.  It  shows  its  ecclesias- 
tical origin  and  its  present  religious  fervor 
by  maintaining  two  monasteries.  The 
houses  are  chiefly  of  wood,  and  in  some 
cases  very  old.  Cattle-breeding  and  cheese- 
making  are  the  principal  occupations  of 
the  people.  Whey,  known  locally  as 
Schotten,  is  a  staple  article.  It  is  appar- 
ently a  by-product  in  cheese-making.  Goat's 
milk  is  heated,  some  rennet  is  added,  and 
the  whey  then  separated  from  the  mixture. 
Great  quantities  are  said  to  be  consumed 
by  the  guests  in  the  hotels,  early  in  the 
morning,  before  breakfast.  Gais,  Weissbad, 
Heiden,  Gonten,  and  Appenzell  itself  are 
the  principal  whey-cure  resorts.  As  for  the 
goats  that  provide  the  supply,  most  of  them 
clamber  about  the  slopes  of  the  Sentis,  and 
spend  their  nights  in  little  pens,  that  are 
grouped  together  like  veritable  hamlets. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  capital 
of  Ausser-Rhoden,  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  at  least  four  villages,  apparently  very 
generously,  share  the  honor  with  one  an- 
other :  Herisau,  Teufen,  Trogen,  and  Hund- 
wyl.       The    first    two    are    busy    industrial 
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places ;  the  last  two  claim  the  Landsge- 
meinde,  —  Trogen  in  even  years,  Hundwyl 
in  odd  ones.  In  Ausser-Rhoden  fully  a 
fourth  of  the  population  are  engaged  in 
cotton  and  silk  manufacturing,  the  product 
being  handled  almost  entirely  by  firms  in 
St.  Gallen,  and  exported  in  large  quanti- 
ties, chiefly  to  the  United  States.  Almost 
every  house  has  a  loom  or  two,  and  glis- 
tens with  windows  like  an  artist's  studio. 
It  is  the  women  who  do  the  fine  embroid- 
ery, by  hand,  blinding  their  eyes,  bending 
their  backs,  robbing  their  cheeks  of  bloom. 
How  full  of  irony  is  our  modern  industrial 
system  !  Here  is  a  land  literally  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey ;  and  yet  the  people 
export  these  luxuries  and  live  on  coffee, 
potatoes,  and  bread.  The  air  is  full  of 
mountain  exhilaration,  redolent  with  the 
smell  and  tonic  of  the  Alps;  and  still  the 
close  cottages  are  crowded  with  pale,  sad- 
eyed  women,  working  for  a  pittance,  to 
satisfy  distant  fashion.  Machinery  has 
been  introduced  for  all  the  simpler  forms 
of  embroidery;  but  those  exquisite  hand- 
kerchiefs, that  ladies  prize  so  highly,  are 
still  done  by  hand.      It   is   said  that  the 
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demand   for   this   work    started  in   France 

during  the  last  century,  when  gentlemen 
were  given  to  lace  cuffs,  and  shirt-fronts 
of  elaborate  design.  As  this  fashion,  how- 
ever, disappeared,  Appenzell  might  have 
been  impoverished,  had  not  the  ladies  of 
the  world  taken  a  fancy  to  these  embroid- 
eries, and  given  the  industry  a  greater 
impetus  than  ever. 

Many  a  profitable  week  might  be  spent, 
straying  about  the  capitals  of  the  lowland 
Cantons.  Each  keeps  its  local  life  and 
color  undisturbed  by  centuries  of  loose 
Federal  ties.  Solothum,  proud  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Ursus,  of  an  arsenal,  and  of 
its  hermitage  of  Yerena;  Aarau,  capital  of 
Canton  Aargau,  where  the  libraries  of  the 
secularized  monasteries  of  Muri  and  Wet- 
tingen  have  deposited  most  of  their  treas- 
ures, and  where  lived  Heinrich  Zschokkc, 
one  of  the  few  Swiss  writers  who  have  ever 
had  a  reputation  outside  of  their  native 
country  ;  Frauenfeld,  too,  the  little  old- 
fashioned  capital  of  Canton  Thurgau,  —  all 
these  places  speak  in  a  different  tone  of 
something  new  or  old. 
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Of  all  these  lowland  capitals,  perhaps 
that  one  which  is  known  the  world  over  for 
its  Rhine  Falls,  deserves  a  special  visit  the 
most. 

Looking  at  the  map,  one  wonders  how 
the  Canton  of  Schaffhausen  happens  to  be 
in  Switzerland  at  all,  since  it  lies  across 
the  Rhine,  surrounded  by  German  territory 
Xor  does  a  visit  to  the  capital  clear  up  our 
difficulty,  for  the  town  of  Schaffhausen  is 
Swabian.  and  Swabian  of  the  empire,  too; 
as  little  Swiss  in  type  as  may  be;  recalling 
only  lowland  life  and  lowland  history.  But 
the  facts  are  these :  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  Schaffhausen,  being 
then  an  imperial  city,  entered  into  treaty 
relations  with  the  Swiss  Confederates. 
Not  long  after,  the  latter  rescued  it  from 
the  clutches  of  the  friends  of  Habsburg- 
Austria.  In  1501,  just  after  the  so-called 
Swabian  war,  it  was  admitted,  along  with 
Basel,  to  full  membership  in  the  Confedera- 
tion. Ever  since,  Schaffhausen  has  been 
Swiss,  partly  by  habit,  partly  by  courtesy 
of  the  European  powers. 

That  whole  northern  frontier  of  Switzer- 
land, along  the  Rhine  from  Basel  to  Schaff- 
19 
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hausen,  and  beyond  to  Konstanz  and  the 
Bodensee,  deserves  a  volume  by  itself. 
It  was  the  line  of  defence  fortified  by  the 
Romans  against  the  advancing  Teutonic 
hordes ;  it  became  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  robber  barons,  in  what  we  like 
to  call  "the  good  old  times;"  and  now 
Victor  von  Scheffel  has  made  it  classic 
with  his  poems  and  historical  novels.  Here 
is  to  be  found  Seckingen,  the  town  of  the 
"  Trompeter ;  "  near  Singen  rises  the  lofty 
hill  of  the  Hohentwiel,  where  dwelt  that 
proud  Duchess  of  Alamannia  who  loved 
the  monk  Ekkehart;  by  Radolfzell  lies 
Seehalde,  the  former  villa  of  Scheffel  him- 
self; and  in  the  Untersee  of  Lake  Kon- 
stanz, you  may  visit  the  island  of  Reich- 
enau,  with  its  ancient  abbey. 

The  town  of  Schaffhausen  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked,  because  people  are  too  much 
occupied  in  seeing  the  Rhine  Falls,  two 
miles  off,  between  Neuhausen  and  Laufen. 
How  descriptive,  by  the  way,  is  this  name, 
Laufen!  Our  term,  "falls,"  is  somewhat 
misleading ;  "  rapids,"  or  "  cataract,"  would 
be  more  correct,  perhaps.  The  deep  green 
Rhine  flows  with   silent   momentum   down 
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from  Schaffhausen,  until,  just  above  Laufen, 
it  is  prepared  for  its  ultimate  plunge  by  a 
line  of  rocks,  which  give  it  a  preliminary 
shaking  up.  When  the  psychological  mo- 
ment arrives,  the  river  tumbles  in  a  foaming 
mass  from  ledge  to  ledge,  with  an  exultant 
roar,  in  a  cloud  of  spray.  Below,  the  eddies 
seethe  and  hiss,  little  waves  bob  about  ex- 
citedly, bubbles  burst,  currents  dash  into 
each  other;  and  then  old  Father  Rhine 
gathers  himself  together  for  his  long  jour- 
nev  to  Basel,  Cologne,  and  the  sea,  a  wiser 
and  a  better  man. 

A  good  deal  of  this  you  can  see  from 
your  lazy  outlook  on  the  hotel  terrace,  — 
especially  the  rainbow  and  moonlight 
effects.  But  it  is  well  to  go  nearer,  and 
feel  the  spray-  There  is  always  an  advan- 
tage in  being  in  touch  with  your  subject. 
Besides,  you  will  forget  all  the  odious  com 
parisons  with  the  greater  magnificence  of 
Niagara,  which  were  on  your  lips  at  first. 
Several  points  of  view  are  recommended  : 
Schlosschen  Worth  is  said  to  command  the 
best  general  view;  Schloss  Laufen  and  the 
Rheinfallbriicke  are  deserving  favorites; 
but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  more  fun  in  being 
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rowed  over  to  the  tall,  central  rock  with  a 
pavilion  on  top.  The  trip  looks  so  danger- 
ous, the  water  seems  to  boil  so  ominously, 
that  one's  friends  on  shore  really  grow 
anxious;  but  the  boatmen  wink  knowingly 
to  their  passengers.  Schaffhausen  is  still 
in  the  land  of  Tartarin's  exploits.  A  spe- 
cial providence  watches  over  tourists,  if 
only  they  make  the  regular  round,  and 
especially  if  they  overstep  the  regular 
tariff. 

In  the  so-called  cathedral  of  Schaff- 
hausen there  is  a  bell  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Vivos  voco,  mortuos  ftlango,  fulgura 
frangoP  Schiller  took  it  as  the  text  for 
his  "  Lied  von  der  Glocke  "  :  — 

"  Fest  gemauert  in  der  Erden 
Steht  die  Form  aits  Lebm  gebrannt. 
Heute  muss  die  Glocke  werden  ! 
Frisch,  Gesellen,  seyd  zur  Hand!" 

M.  Philippe  Godet  is  inclined  to  consider 
Schaffhausen  the  most  picturesque  mediae- 
val survival  on  Swiss  soil,  with  its  towers 
and  frescoed  walls.  It  is,  unfortunately, 
almost  unknown  to  the  general  public.  Do 
you,  therefore,  stop  there  on  your  next  trip  ! 
In  the  museum  may  be  seen  the  Troglodyte 
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remains,  found  in  caves  near  by,  at  Thayn 
gen.  There  is  a  characteristic  institution, 
called  the  "  Imthurneum,"  after  its  founder, 
Herr  Imthur,  a  native  of  Schaffhausen  and 
a  London  banker.  It  is  a  sort  of  aesthetic 
omnium  gatherum,  containing  a  theatre,  a 
music-school,  and  exhibition  rooms. 

But  there  was  another  native  of  Schaff- 
hausen who  left  an  enduring  monument: 
Johann  von  Midler  (1752- 1809)  was  the 
author  of  a  great  history  of  Switzerland, 
entitled  "  Geschichte  der  Schweizerischen 
Eidgenossenschaft."  This  work  once 
ranked  as  a  classic;  its  literary  style  and 
pervading  spirit  is  still  charming;  but  since 
the  modern  school  of  history  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  origin  of  the  Swiss  Confed- 
eration, this  book  has  undoubtedly  become 
antiquated  in  parts,  and  can  no  longer  be 
read  without  distinct  reservations.  The 
first  volume  appeared  in  1780,  at  Bern; 
but,  to  show  how  timid  a  censorship  pre- 
vailed at  the  time,  the  authorities  ordered 
the  name  of  Boston  to  be  substituted  for 
that  of  Bern  on  the  titlepage,  so  fearful 
were  they,  that  good  old  conservatives  might 
take  offence  at  Von  Muller"s  enthusiastic 
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descriptions  of  the  revolt  of  the  early  Swiss 
against  Habsburg- Austria.  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous matter  to  sing  too  loudly  of  liberty 
in  those  days  !  His  history,  however,  sold 
rapidly.  The  very  name  of  Boston  some- 
how associated  it  with  the  successful  revo- 
lution in  the  United  States  of  America, 
upon  which  the  attention  of  Europe  was 
just  then  riveted.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  this  work  contributed  largely  towards 
the  formation  of  a  genuine  national  spirit 
among  the  Swiss  people.  Centuries  of 
rivalry  between  separate  oligarchies,  in 
trenched  behind  vested  interests,  had  done 
their  work  ;  patriotism,  in  the  broader  sense 
of  the  word,  had  succumbed  to  excessive 
federalism. 

But  Von  Midler's  career  by  no  means 
reflected  his  fine  writing  about  democracy. 
It  is  sad  to  relate  that  he  passed  most  of 
his  life  as  a  dependent  upon  princes,  —  as  a 
sort  of  intellectual  hanger-on  at  courts.  The 
man  who  made  himself  the  literary  apostle 
of  the  heroic  age  of  peasant-patriots  was 
ennobled  by  the  Austrian  Emperor,  Leopold 
II.  He  occupied  in  succession  positions 
with  the  Landgrave  of  Hessen,  the  Bishop 
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of  Mainz,  and  with  Jerome,  the  brother  of 
Napoleon.  In  his  later  years,  he  became 
somewhat  reactionary,  suffered  from  many 
disappointments,  and  died  saddened  by 
more  than  one  disillusion.  Nevertheless, 
Yon  Midler's  historical  work  won  him  his 
spurs  in  the  lists  of  popular  liberty,  and  his 
name  is  still  cherished  by  the  Swiss  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  patriotic  reverence. 

A   Word    aijout    the    National 
Character. 

It  has  sometimes  been  questioned,  whether 
one  can  speak  of  a  Swiss  ?iation  at  all. 
Here  is  a  collection  of  twenty-two  Cantons, 
differing  from  each  other  in  race,  religion, 
and  language,  in  climate  and  industries; 
with  local  self-government  highly  perfected, 
and  the  Federal  tie  still  comparatively 
loose ! 

And  yet  these  commonwealths  have 
evolved  a  stable,  central  government,  per- 
meated with  direct  legislation,  by  means  of 
the  Initiative  and  the  Refererdum.  They 
co-op-jrate  with  one  another  in  a  common 
post  office,  telegraph,  and  telephone  system  ; 
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in  the  same  coinage,  weights,  and  measures. 
They  are  all  subject  to  compulsory  military 
service.  Before  long,  they  will  own  their 
railroads  and  manage  their  banks  together. 
They  are  already  agreed  upon  a  number  of 
laws,  governing  the  maintenance  of  high- 
ways, of  forests  and  river-banks;  the  pres- 
ervation of  game  and  Alpine  flowers  is  a 
Federal  matter.  Their  schools  are  regu- 
lated after  identical  models.  In  fact,  there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  interests  in 
which  the  Swiss  Cantons  can  co-operate,  if 
only  pressure  or  violence  be  not  used  in 
bringing  them  together. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  must  be 
certain  qualities  which  may  be  stamped  as 
Swiss,  although  the  utmost  delicacy  and 
discretion  must  be  exercised  in  selecting 
them,  —  certain  characteristics  which  be- 
long equally  to  the  Romance  populations, 
trimming  their  grapevines  on  sunny  ter- 
races, and  to  the  Teutonic  herders  mowing 
their  scanty  hay  crops  on  the  edge  of 
glaciers.  I  will  only  attempt  to  enumerate 
a  very  few  salient  features  in  the  national 
character. 

For  myself,  I  am  always  impressed  with 
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a  certain  fundamental  element  in  the  Swiss 
people,  which  I  find  extremely  difficult  to 
describe.  It  is  so  subtle  and  illusive  a 
quality,  that  for  the  moment  I  cannot 
find  just  the  one  word,  in  English,  to  do  it 
justice.  The  German,  urwiichsig,  explains 
my  meaning  more  fully  ;  that  is,  of  primi- 
tive growth,  close  to  the  soil,  honest  as 
the  mountain  air,  gnarled  as  the  trees 
are.  I  think  of  the  Swiss  as  descended 
from  some  aboriginal  race,  some  rude  elfin 
tribe,  inhabiting  caves  and  forests,  child- 
like and  shy,  unpolished,  sure-footed, 
slouchy,  clannish,  and  communistic.  I 
seem  to  perceive  the  traces  of  this  an- 
cestry everywhere  in  the  land,  —  modified 
and  attenuated  in  the  French  and  Italian 
Cantons,  and  in  the  cities;  cropping  up 
strongly  in  Teutonic  Switzerland;  and  al- 
most vanishing  in  the  Engadine.  For  me, 
the  cretins  and  the  goitres  are  survivals 
of  this  queer  descent ;  they  are  heredi- 
tary traits,  which  the  people  are  gradually 
outgrowing. 

But  all  this  is  shockingly  unscientific, 
for  the  Swiss  are  a  composite  race, 
moulded  of  Celtic,  Etruscan,  and  Teutonic 
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fragments.  Pray,  therefore,  forget  my 
analysis,  —  it  is  too  fanciful. 

Perhaps  the  first  feature  in  Swiss  life, 
which  is  remarked  by  visiting  foreigners, 
is  the  absence  of  class  distinctions,  and 
of  fashion.  In  Switzerland,  there  seem 
to  be  almost  no  exclusive  society  sets, 
or  silly  society  doings,  to  chronicle  in  the 
newspapers.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  society 
columns.  No  class  prides  itself  upon  its 
leisure, — affecting  to  despise  work.  One 
sees  no  millionnaires  at  one  end  of  the 
social  scale,  and  tramps  at  the  other,  — 
although  these  extremes  do  actually  exist, 
in  a  limited  degree.  It  is  only  when  you 
learn  to  know  Switzerland  very  well  in- 
deed, that  you  discover  a  few  little  cote- 
ries in  the  cities,  formed  by  families  with 
genealogical  trees,  often  taller  than  those 
of  many  a  royal  house.  But  even  these 
cliques  are  good-natured  and  public-spir- 
ited, and  do  not  obtrude  their  ancestral 
claims. 

How  far  the  rise  of  rich  modern  manu- 
facturers, or  the  growth  of  protective 
tariffs,  and  of  militarism,  will  disturb  these 
conditions,  remains  to   be  seen.     At  pres- 
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ent,  Switzerland  presents  a  spectacle  of 
approximate  social  equality,  rarely  attained 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

No  less  universal  is  the  feeling  of  fru- 
gality, —  the  sense  of  saving.  The  impulse 
to  lay  up  for  a  rainy  day  comes  originally 
from  a  continual  struggle  against  the  natu- 
ral elements,  —  against  the  devastating  tor- 
rents, the  landslides,  the  avalanches.  A 
Swiss  spendthrift  is  a  rare  enough  speci- 
men for  a  museum.  This  instinct,  to  put 
by,  becomes  second  nature ;  it  is  so 
thoroughly  bred  in  the  bone,  that  even 
the  rich  exercise  it  to  the  point  of  nig- 
gardliness and  sordidness.  There  is  little 
waste,  but  there  is  often  a  dread  of  spend- 
ing, which  results  in  loss  of  .  xpansion, 
both  of  mind  and  manner. 

After  the  subservience,  prevail  !g  in 
hotel  and  tourist  circles,  it  is  refreshing 
to  note  the  quiet  courtesy,  coupled  with 
sterling  independence,  shown  by  the  aver- 
age Swiss  peasant.  He  is  generally  a 
sober,  self-contained  person,  almost  like 
a  New  Englander  in  certain  parts,  show- 
ing the  same  talent  for  managing  his 
own  affairs,  and  perhaps   also    a   little   of 
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that  grimness  which  New  Englanders  arc 
said  to  manifest  sometimes.  The  Swiss 
have  suffered. a  great  deal  from  being  de- 
scribed principally  as  picturesque.  They 
are  picturesque,  rather  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, on  account  of  their  superb  sur- 
roundings, and  the  original  customs  they 
have    inherited. 

One  of  the  noblest  achievements  of 
the  Swiss  nation  is  the  partial  solution  of 
the  land  question.  In  the  alps  and  al- 
mends,  the  principle  of  the  equal  right 
of  all  to  the  land,  has  been  kept  alive. 
This  has  been  done  for  the  most  part 
unconsciously,  —  generally  in  a  crude, 
halting  manner ;  but  even  thus  the  coun- 
try has  been  preserved  from  those  danger- 
ous, glaring  extremes  of  wealth  and  pov- 
erty, which  constitute  what  we  call  the 
Social  Problem.  It  only  remains  for  the 
Swiss  to  extend  the  principle  they  have 
inherited  from  their  forefathers  (which, 
indeed,  acted  as  the  motive  power  in  the 
struggle  for  independence  from  Habsburg- 
Austria,  six  hundred  years  ago),  in  order 
to  erect  the  ideal  commonwealth  of  the 
world,  dreamed  of  by  prophets,  and  sung 
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by  poets.  Let  them  secure  to  every  man 
an  equal  right  to  the  Swiss  soil,  and  their 
national  motto  will  come  true  in  a  sense 
not  imagined  by  the  founders  of  the 
nation  :  — 

All  for  Each,  and  Each  for  All. 
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